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PREFACE. 



rpHIS second volume of Lectures on Theology 
■*- (delivered to Candidates for Holy Orders and 
Students of Divinity, by Bishop Randolph, when 
Regius Professor in the University of Oxford) — 
now edited for the first time, and shortly to be 
followed by a third volume (already in the press) 
— is offered for acceptance, and may be obtained 
gratuitously by all to whom the first volume has 

been presented, or who may have purchased the 
same and expressed their approval of it. 

The whole series of three volumes comprises a 
complete system of Theology, in three distinctive 
branches of Natural and Revealed ReHgion: the 
first, on Natural Rehgion ; the second and third, on 
Revealed Religion, Historical and Doctrinal. Each 
of these being in some degree adapted for a different 
class of readers, the volumes will be sold separately, 
as well as collectively, at the cost price of printing ; 
the work not being pubhshed for any pecuniary 
profit, but solely for the benefit and edification of 
those who desire instruction, and seek to obtain a 
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clear view and sound knowledge of the principles of 
Religious Faith and Scriptural Doctrine, as taught 
and maintained in our Book of Common Prayer, and 
in the Articles of our Church, and especially required 
of its ministers, whose bounden duty and obligation 
it is, in accordance with the solemn oath and declara- 
tion which they have taken, to teach and interpret 
the same in their true and natural sense, remem- 
bering, however, that some latitude of interpreta- 
tion is allowable, and even intended to be exercised, 
according to their conscientious judgment. 

A Selection from these Lectures has been already 
published in a smaller edition, principally taken 
from the third volume, comprising those which 
appeared best adapted for general use and edifica- 
tion at the present time. 

An Appendix to the whole series, entitled, " Three 
Lectures on the Book of Common Prayer," has been 
also published separately, giving an account of its 
compilation and the difl&culties which those, to whom 
the undertaking was entrusted by the Government 
of the time, had to encounter in reconciling the 
conflicting views of contending parties of discordant 
sentiments. 

THOS. RANDOLPH. 

Hadham Rectory, 
October, 1869. 



LECTURE XII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOBY. 

Accounts of the times after the Aposnes imperfect — Beginning, of Eoq^e- 
siastical History late — Two periods: I. FroidTthe Propagation of 
Chri|^anity to the Reformation; 2. From the Reformation to the 
present time — Subjects of Ecclesiastical Higlorj three : t. Internal State 
and Constitution of« the Churches ; 2. External History of them ; 
3. Internal ' Doctrine «n4 Opinions — Internal State at first obscure- 
Ministers — Bites and Ceremonies — Points to be inquired into are : 
1. Laws of the Primitive Church ; 2. Origin of the present ; 3. Origin 
of Corruptions — Power of the Pope — Authority of Greneral Councils — 
External History — Propagation of Christianity by the Apostles — in 
succeeding Ages — Persecutions of the first Ages — Causes of them — 
Establishment of Christianity in the Roman Empire — in the Nations 
which succeeded — Internal Doctrine, afi*ected by the State of Learning 
— Heresies — Method of classing them — Specimen of it with regard to the 
Heresies of the first six Centuries — Ecclesiastical Historians. 

SACRED History, properly so called, as I have 
already observed, is finished with " The Acts 
of the Apostles." There is no longer any account 
of Revelations given from God, nor any inspired 
account of His interposition and government. Yet 
Historical Divinity cannot be said to stop here. 
For though not of equal importance, it is still of 
importance to know the proceedings of that Church 
which the Apostles of Christ had established on 
earth. 

VOL. II. B 
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Of the early times of the Church, the times 
immediately succeeding the Apostles, the accounts 
are very imperfect. Even the history of the Apostles 
themselves, beyond what Scripture has preserved, is 
lost in great obscurity. The remains of their 
labours indeed visibly appear in the several Chiu*ches 
of Christ which we know to have subsisted from 
that time ; but as to the particulars relating to 
themselves, the incidents of their lives, their trans- 
actions and deaths, we have little or no information. 
Any one would be sensible of this who was to look 
into Cave's " Lives of the Apostles." It was the 
purpose of the author to collect and put together 
every thing recorded of them ; yet he has been able 
to add very little that is authentic to the Scripture 
account. The tradition is that most of them suf- 
fered martyrdom, as their Lord had foretold to 
them ; but) the manner and occasion of their death 
is in most cases doubtful, in others entirely lost. 
In this dearth of real information, later ages, when 
fables and legends came to be encouraged by a cor- 
rupt Church, have not been wanting in supplying 
the deficiency by abundance of idle, legendary tales ; 
but these are so manifestly fictitious as not to deserve 
notice. 

There being, then, no means of satisfying our 
curiosity as to the particular history of these holy 
men, our attention is called off to that of the 
Churches which they planted. This also is at first 
obscure, and if considered at all, was for some time 
considered only together with that of the country 
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of whioli they made a part. It was a part of civil 
history till the circumstances belonging to it were 
found to be so numerous and so distinct from other 
civil concerns, that they were separated and treated 
of apart under the name of Ecclesiastical History*. 
This indeed was late, for Eusebius, in the fourth cen- 
tury, was the first ecclesiastical historian ; but the 
term then began to be applied in retrospect to all 
the transactions of the Church from the first propa- 
gation of the Christian religion. I shall make the 
same use of the name, calling all history which 
relates to religion from the time of Christ by the 
name of Ecclesiastical History ; and as I mean to 
be very brief in my remarks upon it, I shall there- 
fore, for the greater convenience, divide it into two 
periods only : — 1. That from the first propagation 
of the Christian reUgion to the Reformation ; 2. that 
from the Reformation to the present times. It 
is very plain that the subject is of great extent, 
and would bear to be separated into many more 
periods if treated of at fuU length ; but the subject 
is too large to be treated of otherwise according to 
my present plan than by marking some great points 
in it. We may reduce the subjects of Ecclesiastical 
History to three : — 1. The internal state and con- 
stitution of the Churches ; 2. their external history 

^ Or till the distractions and dissensions of the Church put men npon 
compiling accounts of them, which Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, 
assigns as his reason for writing : incibav de OTrooToXMc^v rov xp^ori^viafjiov 
irioTiv Tf BuiKeKTtfcrj /eat Kevrj aTrdrq (rvp€\€€P iv ravr^ Koi BUanttpcVt ^V^^ 
deti/ ypa<^^ ravra irapabovpat, oiras hv fJLrj diJKiv^ yetnfTM to. Kara rikt 
€KKKTj(rias y€v6fi€va. 

B 2 
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as to the propagation of the Gospel and establish- 
ment of Christian Churches in different parts of the 
world; 3. their internal doctrine and opinions, 
comprehending their division into heresies. 

As to the first, it would be matter of very curious 
information if it had been delivered down to us fully 
and expressly in what manner the first Churches 
were constituted by the Apostles and their successors, 
and what order and laws were provided for their 
government. But we have but scanty materials for 
the drawing out such a scheme. We read in Scrip- 
ture of different orders of ministers, but the terms 
are not exactly used in their later, acceptation. The 
words cTTto-fcoTTo? and TrpeafivTepos are plainly applied 
to the same persons. I see not, therefore, how any 
authoritative institution of Christ or His Apostles can 
be pleaded in behalf of any form of Church govern- 
ment ; but at the same time I think we may discover 
traces of that which took place in their time, the 
same with, or similar to, that which we know to 
have obtained in ages afterwards ^ We read cer- 

' The writers of oiir Church who would estahlish the Divine right of 
Episcopacy, usually go no farther than this, viz. the example of the 
Apostles acting certainly according to the intention of their Master, and 
maintain that an institution which takes its date from them may justly 
be esteemed to be the rule of God to His Church : as Bishop Hall, in his 
excellently-written book " On the Divine Eight of Episcopacy." See also 
a small part of Bishop Sanderson's " Episcopacy not Prejudicial to Eegal 
Power." The " Original Draught of the Primitive Church," written by 
Sclater, a Non- juror, is an excellent and decisive answer to Lord Chancellor 
King's argument in favour of the antiquity of Presbyterian Government. 
It is said that he himself allowed it to be so. It contains also abundant 
proof that the election of Bishops was chiefly in the Clergy in ancient 
times, and that their jurisdiction was not parochial only. See on this 
latter subject a " Vindication of the Primitive Church," by Maurice. 
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tainly of two orders of ministers under the Apostles, 
and there are proofs, I think, that in the latter part 
of their time they began to delegate their own 
superior authority to others. Ecclesiastical his- 
torians give us no very exact accounts of these 
matters, but we find the earhest of them speaking 
of the episcopal form of government as received 
and established every where; and I believe we shall 
search in vain for any other form of government, 
or the smallest notion of any other for ages. 
Whether the same forms of election and appoint- 
ment now obtain is another question ; but there is no 
ground for thinking that those which first obtained 
were meant always to subsist, or not rather that 
they depended on the conveniency of those times, 
and were meant to give way to that of succeeding 
times. The body of the ministers, and of the 
people or congregation, were certainly then con- 
cemed in the election ; but who sees not what con- 
fusion would arise fi:'om hence in another state of 
things? The rites and ceremonies of the first 
Churches were probably very few. Baptism and 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper we know are 
of Divine institution, and were from the beginning 
the marks of a Christian Church ; but the form of 
celebrating them has varied, being left to discretion 
as long as the same intent of them is preserved. 
Upon the whole, we must rest contented with very 
imperfect notions of the form of the early Christian 
Churches, fi:'om whence I conclude that God suffered 
them to vary within certain limits. Even the eccle- 
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siastical historians, when they came to put together 
their annals, did not trouble themselves much to 
explain those which they considered as lesser 
matters ; so that the whole, for many ages, must be 
extracted and compiled from the expressions which 
have casually dropped from different writers, and 
from the occasional explanations which they have 
been obhged to make. There are not wanting 
modem compilations for this purpose, of which I 
would recommend Bingham's " Origines Ecclesias- 
ticaB," as a very full and learned, and, I believe, 
accurate work on the subject of Christian antiqui- 
ties ^ in every branch. 

The great points in this inquiry are — 

1. The rites and laws observed in the most ancient 
Churches, on account, as may be presumed, of their 
superior purity; though even here allowance must 
be made for times and circumstances. 

2. The origin of those which still subsist and are 
generally approved. We shall understand them 
better when we know the beginning of them. 

3. The origin of those which we of the Reformed 
Church have judged to be corruptions of the true 
Christian worship, and have therefore renounced. 

We shall understand the grounds of such rejection 
better, if we can trace the error to its beginning 
and through its whole progress. And the progress 
of error is often matter of great curiosity. Let any 

• Mosheim's book, " De rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum," 
though I think it has several errors and false conclusions, is useful as a 
book of learning, and as containing a variety of information on the affairs 
of the Christian Church collected from different sources. 
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one consider the simplicity of the Christian religion 
as first published; let him add, in imagination, 
every thing necessary to give it a place and a proper 
influence in the civil government of men ; then let 
him turn to the enormous height of power which 
the Papacy had once obtained ; and he would cer- 
tainly be at a loss to account for the connexion 
between the two. The progress from such a founda- 
tion to such a superstructure is very remarkable in 
the history of mankind. These are the outUnes of 
it* : — ^At first the Christian Churches or congrega- 
tions had been entirely unconnected; afterwards, 
from the tie which naturally subsisted between them 
as professing the same rehgion, they began to asso- 
ciate together, and, after the manner of civil con- 
federacies, to meet and take counsel in common. 

This obtained in the second century. Such asso- 
ciations and meetings produced a difierence of rank 
and place, for the sake of order ; and, as they spread 
and became general, to certain Churches, or their 
governors and representatives, was attributed a pre- 
eminence above the rest ; but, in its beginnings, it 
was a pre-eminence of place and dignity, not of 
power. To three Churches — as three of the greatest 
and most ancient in different parts of the world — 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, and their bishops, 
this pre-eminence was chiefly given, to which was 
afterwards added Constantinople, when that city was 
founded, and the seat of empire in part removed 
thither. At the same period the Christian religion 

* Socrates, Ecclcs. Hist., 1. ii. c. 16. 17. 
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became -the received religion of the Roman empire ; 
so that in the empire to these four was attributed 
a dignity above the rest, and to that of Rome the 
highest dignity — still without any subjection of the 
one to the other, or of the rest to them. This state 
of things carries us on to the fourth century after 
Christ, in which we find a claim on the part of the 
Bishops of Rome, that no general laws or canons 
should pass without their consent. The claim, 
indeed, in that instance does not seem to have been 
allowed or considered, neither was it urged as new 
or unknown. The rival Bishops of Constantinople, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem sunk in power 
and authority, by. reason of the troubles of the 
East and the declension of the Christian Church in 
those parts. In the mean time the troubles of the 
"West were such that the bishops of Rome were 
gainers by them. The Roman Emperors of the East, 
finding the influence which they had obtained over 
the people whilst religion had changed into super- 
stition, paid court to them, for the sake of securing 
their territory in Italy \ The Gothic invaders of 
the Western empire favoured them with the same 
view and for the same reasons ; and they had the 
dexterity to make their own private advantage of 
both. The Kings of France, of the Carlovingian 
race, when they began to make conquests in Italy, 

• The Ecclesiastical Government of the Koman Empire was certainly 
formed upon the model of the Civil. The four Patriarchs answered to the 
four Praetorian Prefects; the Primates tothe Vicarii Governors of Dioceses; 
the Metropolitans, or Archbishops, to the Governors of Provinces ; and the 
Bishops to the Governors of Cities. 
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followed the example of the former conquerors. 
One of the first steps taken by them was to give 
the Popes a temporal name and power. They took 
advantage again of the divisions of that family, so 
as to dispose, not only of the chief power in Italy, 
but of the very empire itself All this at a time 
when the darkness and ignorance of the age was 
continually increasing, and with it the awe and 
veneration paid to a pompous worship, tricked 
out with numberless ceremonies (such was that 
of Christians now become), and to the person who 
presided over it. Thus, by continual accessions and 
by a perpetual watchfulness to take advantage of the 
concurrences of the times, that stupendous fabric 
was raised, which at one time threatened to trample 
under foot both the civil and religious rights of men. 
They had raised a revenue from aU the nations in 
Europe. They claimed a right of deposing kings, 
and of appointing to aU ecclesiastical preferments. 

In the eleventh century, in the pontificate of 
Gregory VII., their power is reckoned to have been 
at its height. The ftdl account of the increase 
of this power, and afterwards of its decline, thus 
becomes intermixed with the civil history of the 
nations ; and therefore may be considered as falUng 
under the external history of the Church, and as 
depending upon the same sources of information. 

The history of Christian Councils, in like manner, 
is properly a part of the internal history of the 
Church, but becomes mixed with the external; 
their rise is nearly the same with that of the Papal 
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authority. It was no original establishment, but arose 
by slow degrees, and appeared in full splendour, but 
late. The council held at Jerusalem by the Apostles 
(Acts XV.) is sometimes quoted as the first instance 
of them ; but this is no precedent for the later 
practice. It was merely a .private meeting of the 
Apostles themselves and elders, to whom an appeal 
was made by the parties engaged in controversy. 
In fact, the institution of councils arose by degrees, 
as the neighbouring Churches wished to consult and 
have communion with each other, being then also, 
all of them, under one civil government. In what 
exact manner, or by what steps, it arose, is uncer- 
tain, so little were its first beginnings noticed ; but 
it is said first to have taken place in Greece and the 
neighbouring parts of Asia^. The first great council 
— (Ecumenical, as it was called — was held by Con- 
stantine, at Nice, in Bithynia, ip. the fourth century, 
to consider of the opinions of Arius and his fol- 
lowers on the doctrine of the Trinity ; and in the 
Roman empire they might be much more prac- 
ticable and convenient than now, in the divided state 
of the Christian Church; but even then it was 
difficult to get all parts of the empire to agree in 
them. The Council of Nice, though its decisions 
were very generally agreed to, and probably with 
very little debate, produced but a short calm, fol- 
lowed by greater and more violent dissensions ; and 
Constantino himself seems soon to have given up all 
hopes of reconciliation from hence, though at first 

^ Mosheim, De rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum. 
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very eager to effect it. From that time, however, 
lesser councils were very frequent, and the other 
universal or oecumenical councils followed soon 
after. They have been made, at different times, to 
serve many purposes. The Popes sometimes claimed 
loudly the right of convening them, with a view to 
make them the instruments of power to themselves, 
hoping to influence their decisions, and thereby 
acquire new force and authority to their edicts and 
institutions. Sometimes, on the other hand, they 
were called for by those who wished to set limits to 
the Papal power, as by the GtdHcan and other 
Churches, who, whilst they acknowledged the Pope 
to be the father and head of the Church, were afitiid 
of the unbounded power claimed in consequence of 
this title. When they found themselves aggrieved, 
therefore, they appealed to a general council, as the 
lawful advisers of the Pope, and necessary to be 
called in on any great emergency, or even as 
taking place of him, for the instrument called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which declares the privileges 
of the GaUican Church, and of which they were 
anciently so tenacious, expressly asserts the supe- 
riority of general councils. Another use made of 
them has been to put an end to divisions in the 
Church — as the Council of Constance met to deter- 
mine which of the contending parties had a right to 
the Papacy. The determination of greater contro- 
versies by a solemn decree is another use nearly re- 
lated to this, for which end the first council met at 
Nice, and the other great councils which followed it. 
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For the same reason was a general council so loudly- 
called for by several diflferent parties at the first break- 
ing out of the Reformation. Lastly, this doctrine has 
been held by those who, misinterpreting the notion 
of a Universal Church in Scripture, have sought 
for its actual and visible existence amongst men. 

Such being the credit and consequence of general 
councils at different times, their history must of 
course make a great part of that of the Christian 
Church. The list of them, with the occasions on 
which they were held, will be found in Cave's 
" Historia Literaria." Their history, as I observed 
when religious and civil history became mixed 
together, would be combined with that which I have 
called the external history of the Church, and which 
I consider as a second branch of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, which will include — 1. The propagation of 
Christianity amongst different nations ; 2, its esta- 
blishment in different countries. I have already 
observed that the foundation of the propagation of 
Christianity is sufficiently delivered, even in the 
very short account of St. Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles. It will not affect the argument drawn 
from hence, if secondary means, or human means, 
should have begun to operate from that time. But 
we know that many of the Apostles were living on 
earth much later — St. John till after the taking of 
Jerusalem ; and we know, also, that they communi- 
cated miraculous gifts to others. After having seen 
its rapid progress thus occasioned at first, it is most 
natural to conclude that the same causes — in part. 
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at least — operated to the spreading it through every 
part of the Roman empire, or beyond; and they 
were certainly sufficient for the purpose. And I 
know not that we have any cause to discredit 
entirely the accounts given us by the ecclesiastical 
historians of the parts of the world in which each 
of the Apostles preached the Gospel' ; though, on 
the other hand, as they must have received it by 
tradition at some distance, they cannot be entirely 
depended upon. For the rest, particularly as to 
the manner of propagation, history is obscure and 
imperfect. The fact that Christianity was in a very 
short time very prevalent in the Roman empire is 
sufficiently apparent, even from all the profane his- 
torians of the time. I will only observe further on 
this head, that the history of the propagation 
extends much lower than might at first sight be 
imagined, though it presently spread through the 
more civilized parts of the Roman empire. There 
is a continued history of its propagation in the more 
remote parts, in the northern nations of Europe and 
the distant nations of Asia. It was planted in many 
parts of Asia where it is now entirely lost. For 
the particulars, I will refer you to Fabricius's book, 
entitled "Lux Salutaris Evangehi," i&c., who goes 
over all of them in a summary manner, and points 

' Eusebius thus relates the propagation of the Gospel by the Apostles : — 
to Thomas was allotted Farthia ; Andrew, Scythia ; John, Asia Minor ; 
Peter, the Jews of the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappa- 
docia, and Asia Minor, lastly Borne. Socrates thus — speaking of distant 
missions — ^to Thomas, Parthia ; Matthew, Ethiopia ; Bartholomew, India, 
ac^oining to Ethiopia, viz. Abyssinia. 
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out the several authors from whom farther informa- 
tion may be had on each branch of the subject. 
The external history of the Church, or history of it 
as connected with the pohtical affairs of nations, is 
at first a lamentable history of persecutions, with 
some intervals of support and encouragement from 
the powers of the Roman empire. It is a natural 
question, why this rehgion, mild and peaceable in 
its temper, was thus alone persecuted amidst the 
toleration of so many discordant species of worship. 
The solution is simply this : that all the Pagan 
reUgions, however different from each other, were 
of an accommodating nature. Such is the nature of 
error — it is multiform \ But truth and purity of 
worship cannot consist with idolatry. " What com- 
munion hath hght with darkness ? And what concord 
hath Christ with BeliaP ?" The Christians therefore 
preached up their own religion, to the exclusion of 
all others ; and therefore were persecuted as dis- 
turbers of the common peace and tranquillity. Such 
a rehgion was an unheard-of thing at that time ; 
and several orders of men were jealous of any 
innovation in religion, and interested in the support 
of the old. The Greeks and Romans had always 
been remarkably jealous of reUgious innovation. 
Driven to privacy as the Christians thus were in the 
celebration of their rites, the calumnies and idle 
reports which prevailed respecting them are remark- 

' " Odio dignus est (viz. Christus) quod ex orbe religiones expulit— 
quod ad deorum vultum prohibuit accedi." — Ethnicus^ ap. Arnob., 1. ii. 
» 2 Cor. vi. 14, 16. 
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able. You would find them mentioned in the early- 
Christian writers, as Arnobius and Minucius Felix. 
From these persecutions the Christian religion 
emerged almost suddenly to a fiill establishment 
in the Roman empire, under Constantine, which it 
held ever afterwards with very little disturbance. 
I do not find that any alteration was then made in 
the constitution of the Church. The Bishops and 
other orders of ministers had subsisted long before, 
and now only began to have pubhc authority, 
instead of voluntary obedience ; and they were still, 
for some time, proposed by the clergy in their elec- 
tions, and approved of by the peopled Volimtary 
oblations were also still their chief source of 
revenue, though Constantine gave them lands and 
other means of revenue, which soon grew into a 
regular estabhshment. Their places of worship 
were immediately authorized and increased, and 
furnished probably with great magnificence and 
splendour. Constantine was zealous in the erection 

* The Boman emperors sometimes interposed in the appointment of 
Bishops, as they did in every other department when they thought fit, 
hut they claimed no regular right of appointment. This was first exercised 
hy the kings of the northern nations who succeeded to the dominions of 
the empire (see Bingham, Antiq.)> to prevent the intrigues and dissensions 
which arose in the election of Bishops whilst the election was in the people 
at large. Justinian ordained that the power of electing should he confined 
to the nobles and clergy only, and that they should present three persons 
to the Metropolitan (being bound by oath to present persons with certain 
qualifications), out of whom he was to choose one at his discretion.—- 
Nowell. 

Why not in these days follow the Apostolic practice at least of sub- 
mitting the choice of one out of three, nominated by Crown (or otherwise), 
for election by the Chapter, instead of the present compulsory formality of 
electing one only named under penalties of praemunire P — [Editor.] 
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of churches in several of the principal cities ^ On 
the dissolution of the Roman empire the Christian 
Churches held the same ground, which was now by 
long usage become their own, and became a part of 
the establishment of every new kingdom, as it arose. 
Some difference there would be in the mode of 
establishment, according to the times, and according 
to the government and temper of the people ; but 
all saw the necessity of a national religion — all 
acknowledged the superiority of the Christian, and 
received it without such alteration as should affect 
the constitution of the Church. The greatest differ- 
ence is, that, amidst the confusions in Europe before 
the northern nations were well settled in their coun^ 
tries, the same being a period of ignorance and 
extravagant superstition, an excessive degree of 
temporal power fell into the hands, not only of the 
Popes, but of other heads of the Church. But it is 
plain that aU this can no otherwise be unravelled 
than by having recourse to the civil history of the 
times, with which that of the Church, after its 
establishment, necessarily becomes intermixed. I 
should suspect that much useful information of 
this sort might be extracted from the Byzantine 
historians ; but it is a vast ocean to explore. 

A third great branch of Ecclesiastical History will 
be that of their internal doctrine, containing opinions 
and heresies. By opinions I would take in the 
philosophy and state of learning of the times, which 

^ Euseb.y De Vit. Constant., 1. iii. c. 60, &c. ; Socrates, Eccles. Hist., 1. i. 
c. 16. 18. 
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in many cases short of heretical opinions will give 
a tincture to the interpretation of Scripture and of 
Scriptural doctrines. Thus in the first ages of 
Christianity the tenets of Oriental philosophy ob- 
truded themselves into religion, and it would be 
hard to say that they always led to heresy. In a 
later age the notions of Platonic philosophy had 
the same effect, and in still later times the preva- 
lence of scholastic learning totally infected the 
whole system of Divinity, in many cases innocently. 
For even questions which might be held many ways 
with indifference partook of it, and in others the 
scholastic learning decided certainly with great 
acuteness, though with too much subtlety of distinc- 
tion. The state of learning through so many ages 
is a vast field, in which it would be in vain to point 
out particular authors. The account of heresies as 
it is usually delivered is a most perplexed and intri- 
cate subject, the number of them is so great, the 
distinctions of them so minute, and the revival of 
old heresies under a different denomination so fre- 
quent, as to have caused much difficulty. I think 
this subject might be made more useful and easy 
(and every one might make it so for himself) if they 
were divided into great classes, leaving out the 
smaller differences, and to each of those classes the 
proper period in which they flourished should be 
assigned, and some one will usually have prevailed 
and have employed the minds of men above all 
others during its period. The smaller distinctions 
might be afterwards arranged under the greater 
VOL. II, 
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classes, and thus we might form a state of eccle- 
siastical learning or of religious opinions for each 
period of time, and it would be very instructive 
to view their progress, but I can only here give 
a short specimen of the scheme which I would lay 
down. 

In the first age after Christ His religion was 
infected with a mixture of Judaism. This was 
naturally to be expected, that those who were 
attached to the Jewish law, and considered it as 
having been given by God, should endeavour to 
retain it, even when they were convinced by the 
evidences of Christianity that that also was fi:'om 
God; they endeavoured, therefore, to mix them 
together, and, while they beUeved in Christ, retained 
Circumcision and other Jewish rites. There are 
several arguments in St. Paul's Epistles to convince 
them of their error ; but the Churches seem scarcely 
to have considered them as heretics, hoping (as 
turned out to be the case) that the error would wear 
out in time, and as Christianity came to be better 
understood, and old attachments and prejudices to 
decay, it would be seen to take place of the Jewish 
law. Another more pernicious source of heresy, 
which began as early and continued longer, was the 
mixture of Oriental philosophy with the Christian 
rehgion. The followers of this philosophy were very 
arrogant in their pretensions, and from their pre- 
tensions to all knowledge were called Fpoxttlkol, 
Gnostics. They indulged themselves in fanciful 
theories about the creation or origin of the world, 
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all of them engrafted upon the notion of an evil 
Principle to whom the very existence of matter 
(which they held to be of a nature essentially malig- 
nant) was due, and therefore the creation of the 
whole material world. Yet they held a good Prin- 
ciple, or God, to be the Creator of spirits, and 
maintained that He would at one time interpose to 
rescue them from their bondage to matter. The 
Mosaic law they attributed to the same Being who 
created the world, and by a variation in their doc- 
trine this was sometimes attributed to a mixed 
Principle, who contended both with the evil Principle 
and with God. Embracing Christianity, they rejected 
so much of it as was inconsistent with their precon- 
ceived theories, and interpreted the rest accordingly. 
They held Christ to be sent forth from the true God 
to forward the plan which He would one day accom- 
phsh, of exterminating evil out of the world, and 
freeing spirits from matter by the annihilation of the 
latter. They denied, therefore, that He was clothed 
with a real Body, or that His suflferings were real 
Against these in great measure St. John is said to 
have written both his Gospel and Epistles. As their 
whole theory was fanciful, and carried to a great 
length in the explanation of particulars, it is natural 
to suppose that they would branch out into a number 
of inferior sects, each building the fabric according 
to his own imagination. Their diflTerent explanations 
of the circumstances relating to Christ tended to 
subdivide them still further. They were the chief 
heretics of the three first centuries. In the third 

c 2 
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there arose out of them the famous sect of the 
Manichaeans, whose principles we have spoken of 
before. The great difference between the two was 
that the one gave an eternity and equality of power 
to the evil Principle; the other supposed that he 
would one day be defeated, and his works destroyed. 
About the same time nearly there sprung up 
toother great branch of heresy which employed and 
divided the leaders of the Christian Churches much 
more. This was the new doctrine broached by 
Arius, a priest of Alexandria, about the Trinity. I 
call it new because, though there may be traces of it 
before, it had never become famous nor engrossed 
much attention ; and the antecedent writers are for 
that reason sometimes incorrect in their expressions 
upon the subject, because it had not yet become a 
matter of controversy, as is commonly the case. 
The Emperor Constantino first tried means of recon- 
ciliation, then endeavoured to suppress the heresy by 
authority ; and when the Council of Nice met, there 
seems to have been very Uttle debate amongst the 
representatives of the Christian Church, and very 
little opposition to their decrees. Such an authori- 
tative decision produced a short calm; but men's 
minds were inflamed, offence was taken at a par- 
ticular expression^ in the decree; and when the 
propensity took place to explain what was removed 
from human comprehension, agreement was not to 
be expected, but rather great variety of opinion. 
The leaders on both sides differed not very widely ; 

^ 6fioov€riov, 
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but the disputes, which were carried on with ani- 
mosity, and even with persecution on both sides, 
gave birth to an infinite variety of opinions con- 
cerning the person of Christ, and therefore to as 
many sects. 

These divisions were at a great height throughout 
the fourth and fifth centuries, when there arose 
another dispute to employ men's minds, and this 
was the heresy of Pelagius, who denied the Scripture 
doctrine of original sin, and the necessity of Divine 
grace. His error was that he set the powers of man 
too high, to the exclusion of the necessity of Divine 
assistance. His sect also subdivided itself, though 
not so much as others. Its flourishing time was in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. 

In this manner, then, we might proceed, and thus 
reduce the multitude of heresies to order, and make 
them intelligible by dividing them into classes. 
Those which I have mentioned include almost all 
down to the sixth century ; and then, as the times of 
ignorance and darkness approached, disputes about 
opinions were less frequent. The contest about 
image-worship employed the eighth century, and 
soon after scholastic theology was at its height ; and 
the disputations of men were mostly confined to 
that — where they were divided with fiiriousness into 
parties, though not into heresies. 

If it be asked where the particular materials of 
this long series of history are to be found, the 
answer is, that they are to be collected from different 
writers — those of the times. In Cave's " Historia 
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Literaria" you would find a useful, short account 
of the writers of each century; it is a book of 
reference for that purpose. But though the mate- 
rials lay thus widely dispersed, yet the original 
Greek ecclesiastical historians are the basis of this 
branch of kjiowledge ; of whom, therefore, I wiU 
subjoin a short account. 

I have said that Eusebius, who wrote in the fourth 
century, was the first, and from him there is a series 
of them, who continue the history, following his 
example as to their subject and method, down to the 
end of the sixth century. They succeed in the fol- 
lowing order : Socrates, Sozomenus (both of whom 
followed the profession of the law at Constantinople), 
Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, or Cyrrhus, in Syria ; 
and Enagrius, who was also a lawyer and a native of 
Antioch. 

Eusebius was a living witness of the latter part 
only of his history ; he hved in the reign of Constan- 
tino, and was present at the Nicene Coimcil ; but to 
supply the want of any history before him, he goes 
back to the very 'beginning of Christianity. He is 
an author of great learning and industry, of which 
his "Chronicon" or Chronology is a substantial proof. 
He is in many respects the Herodotus of ecclesiastical 
history, having carefully compiled all the evidence 
which he could pick up, both written and tradi- 
tioiml, without rejecting the most fabulous stories; 
and in general without much selection. Nor has he 
put together his history with any exactness of order 
and connexion ; but he has preserved many valuable 
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pieces besides his own narrative and observations, 
suoli as original letters, public acts, and extracts 
from authors whose writings are now lost. His 
history is chiefly made up of accounts of heresies 
and heretical writers, of Christian writers and of 
authors whose works in any way relate to the 
Christian religion, of famous men distinguished in 
the annals of the Church, and of the persecutions 
under the Roman Emperors, and of various other 
articles too many to be here enumerated. His 
fidelity has been called in question, but I should 
think without reason, for the internal character 
which his works present to us is that of an author 
of great simpKcity, very artless and undesigning, 
and he certainly relates things unfavourable as well 
as favourable to his own party. Upon the whole I 
think they bespeak a fair historian, though at the 
same time, perhaps, biassed in his own opinion, and 
inclined to view things in a certain hght. Errors 
there may be in his writings, but, I should think, no 
wilful misrepresentation. Credulity there certainly 
is, and this was the common fault of all the eccle- 
siastical writers ; and, I suppose, of the age in which 
they lived. They aU abound in superstitious and 
fabulous accounts. In him it is more excusable 
than in the rest, as writing of things more distant 
from his own times. His style is plain and un- 
adorned; and therefore, I think, not unpleasant to 
read, though very different from a pure and classical 
language : in this respect he is very unUke Hero- 
dotus. Both his account and those of all the rest 
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are chiefly confined to the East, though afikirs of 
the West are so much connected with them, par- 
ticularly in the early times, as to be taken in together 
with them, especially those of the Bishop of Rome 
and Emperors of the West as long as the Western 
Empire lasted. 

Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, all of whom 
take up the history from the time where Eusebius 
leaves ofi*, the reign of Constantine, carry it down 
nearly to the same point — ^the reign of Theodo- 
sius the Younger. They all therefore begin with 
that great event in the annals of the Church, the 
Nicene Council, and carry it down to the time when 
the disputes which followed it were nearly ex- 
hausted, or rather began to take a new course in 
the new heresies of Nestorius and Butyches. They 
were all contemporary, and their history includes 
about a century; they were therefore near enough 
even to the time where they begin to have good 
information. 

Socrates sets out in the footsteps of Eusebius, 
appears to seek for materials with the same dili- 
gence, and to deliver them with the same simplicity; 
he is usually careful to assign his authorities, and 
has also preserved many valuable papers and extracts 
from authors. He assures us also that he took pains 
to collect information from eye-witnesses, and that 
upon finding new materials he revised and corrected 
great part of his history; and as he approaches to 
his own times he renews his profession of accuracy 
and sincerity where the truth was more in his own 
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power, and some transactions he relates with great 
appearance of candour and impartiality ; and yet I 
will not say that he is perfectly free from bias and 
prejudice. In one or two parts he enters into dis- 
sertation, as on the question of Greek philosophy 
and human learning (B. ii. c. 16), and on the nature 
of indifferent customs and ceremonies (B. v. c. 23), 
and in both instances handles his question well. He 
follows Eusebius also in the plainness of his style. 

Sozomen may well be ranked with these two, both 
in his style and in his character as an historian. In 
some parts he seems to attempt to go beyond them 
and to imitate the classical writers of antiquity 
(as in the beginning of his first book from the 
Cyropasdia of Xenophon), and some of these imita- 
tions are put together by him not inelegantly. In 
his diligence and his manner of searching for and 
preserving his materials he perfectly agrees with 
them. • His credulity I think is greater, and the 
weakness of his judgment, as in his high encomiums 
on the monastic life. 

These two writers were content to be followers of 
the simplicity of Eusebius. Theodoret has attempted 
something more, to write at least in a higher and 
more ornamented style ; but I think he fails in the 
attempt, for he is more obscure, and his figurative 
expressions are too frequent, and are forced and 
unnatural. He seems to me also to be more bitter 
and violent in his invectives on a contrary party to 
his own, more partial in the evidence which he 
admits, and more given to the suppressing unfavour- 
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able circumstances, and not to have the same air 
of carefiil historical inquiry. He has taken the same 
method of preserving the originals with the rest, 
and has added some valuable articles to their stock, 
and some things he has related in an interesting 
manner. 

We may discover, I think, in Theodoret that the 
Greek language was becoming more and more de- 
based, but in Enagrius, who follows him, the dif- 
ference is very perceptible; many new words had 
crept in from the Latin and other languages ; and 
as the writer is obscure in his style, and follows 
Theodoret in his attempt at frequency of metaphors 
and turgid language, it appears the more. There is 
a want of taste both in his choice of words and in 
the composition of his sentences, and the composition 
and selection of his matter is not much better ; so 
that he is an unpleasing writer. He takes his party 
with great violence and with animosity against those 
of the opposite. Upon the whole, he is only valuable 
as giving us a new series of history, beginning where 
the three former writers left off, with the Council of 
Chalcedon and affair of Nestorius, and continuing it 
to the end of the sixth century, to the reign of 
Mauritius in the East. This portion of history 
affords some curious materials, though not so many 
as the former. Even this writer has some descrip- 
tions and passages which are interesting and strik- 
ing, and it is remarkable that he makes more show 
of quoting the poets or old classical historians, 
though he has imbibed less of their spirit. 
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I have given you these particulars with regard to 
the succession of ecclesiastical historians because 
they are certainly, upon the whole, valuable authors, 
though some allowances are to be made in reading 
them, and some judgment is necessary in the con- 
clusions we draw from them ; but they are certainly 
the foundation of all knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history. Such knowledge may be more easily ac- 
quired, and suflBciently for common use, from 
modem compUations, nor can we any where else 
find the whole series put together. Most of these 
are very voluminous. That which is now most in 
use is Mosheim's, and I know of none to recom- 
mend in preference to it. It is certainly a work of 
learning, and digested with great pains, — I think, not 
so skilftdly as it might have been. There are also 
in many cases errors and mistakes, in many more 
imperfect and unsatisfactory accounts, but it will 
serve to give you the great outlines, and the general 
state of each century. For further information on 
any particular subject, other authors who have 
written more at large must be consulted. 



LECTURE XIII. 



INSTANCES OF POPISH COKKUPTIONS. 



Purgatory — Satisfaction and Indulgences — Image-worship — Eelics- 
Invocation of Saints — Monastic Institutions^ 



I HAVE mentioned in a preceding Lecture that 
the rise and progress of corruptions in the 
Church is a curious part of ecclesiastical history. 
• In the present I propose to give a specimen of the 
foundation and increase of some of the great abuses 
of the Church of Rome, choosing such as are famous 
and are censured in our Articles, and which, at the 
same time, when we come to the explanation of 
Christian doctrines, stand at such a distance as not 
to attract much notice. 

The XXIInd Article of our Church recites and 
condemns at once several of these. They are Pur- 
gatory, Pardons, Worshipping and Adoration as 
well of Images as of Relics, and also Invocation of 
Saints. And it is there afl&rmed of them all col- 
lectively that the doctrine concerning them ** is a 
fond thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the 
Word of God." 
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For the explanation of Purgatory, which stands 
first, I will take the account of a Roman Catholic 
writer *, in which case I am very sensible that I make 
use of a very artful and delusive account ; but the 
answer will be the stronger, if it is given to that 
account which is most favourable to the adversaries 
of our Church. It should be observed that the 
meaning of the author is to soften as much as 
possible the Roman Catholic doctrines without 
giving them up, and to reconcile or bring nearer 
together the opinions of contending parties. For 
this purpose he thus states the matter : — " The 
Cathohcs agree that Jesus Christ, both Man and 
God, was able, by the transcendent dignity of His 
person, to offer to God a sufficient sacrifice for our 
sins. But, having made the satisfaction even 
abundantly. He was able to apply this infinite satis- 
faction to us in two ways, either in giving us an 
entire remission without any punishment, or in 
exchanging a greater punishment for a less — eternal 
life, for instance, for temporal. As the first method 
is the most perfect and most agreeable to His good- 
ness. He has used it at once in Baptism ; but we 
believe that He makes use of the second in the 
remission which He gives to the baptized who fall 
again into sin, being in a manner forced to it by the 
ingratitude of those who have abused His first gifts ; 
so that they have some temporal punishment to 
suffer, although the eternal be remitted to them. 
We are not to conclude that Jesus Christ has not 

* Bossuet, " Exposition de la Doctrine de TEglise Catholique." 
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entirely made this satisfaction for us, but, on the 
contrary, having acquired over us an absolute right 
by the infinite price which He has given for our 
salvation. He grants us the pardon under such con- 
dition, under what laws and with what reserve He 
pleases. We should be injurious and ungrateful 
towards our Saviour if we should dare to dispute 
with Him the infinity of His merit, under pretence 
that in pardoning the sin of Adam, He does not 
deliver us at the same time fi:om all its consequences, 
leaving us still subject to death, and to so many 
infirmities of body and spirit which this sin has 
caused us. It is enough that Jesus Christ has paid 
the price by the which we shall be one day entirely 
delivered from all the evils which oppress us. It is 
for us to receive with humility and thanks each part 
of His goodness, considering the progressive manner 
in which it pleases Him to advance our dehverance, 
according to the order which His wisdom has esta- 
bhshed for our good, and for a clearer manifestation 
of His goodness and justice. By parity of reason 
we ought not to be surprised if He who has shown 
Himself so easy to us in our baptism, renders Him- 
self more diflScult towards us after we have violated 
those holy promises. It is just and even salutary 
for us that God, in remitting to us sin, with the 
eternal punishment which we have deserved, should 
demand of us some temporal punishment to keep us 
in our duty, lest, being let loose too readily from the 
bands of justice, we abandon ourselves to a rash con- 
fidence, abusing the easiness of His pardon. It is. 
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therefore, to satisfy tliis obligation that we are sub- 
jected to certain painful works, which we ought to 
accomplish in the spirit of humility and repentance, 
and it is the necessity of these satisfactory works 
which obhged the ancient Church to impose upon 
penitents the punishments called Canonical. When, 
therefore, it imposes upon sinners painful and 
laborious works, and they undergo them with 
humility, that is called Satisfaction ; and when, 
having regard either to the fervent zeal of the peni- 
tents, or other good works which she prescribes to 
them, she relaxes some part of the punishment, 
this is called Indulgence. 

" The Council of Trent proposes nothing else to 
be beKeved on the subject of Indulgences except 
that the power of granting them has been given to 
the Church by Christ Himself, and that the usage of 
them is salutary ; to which this Council adds that it 
ought to be retained with moderation, however, lest 
the ecclesiastical discipline should be weakened by 
too much facility, which shows that the manner of 
dispensing indulgences belongs to discipline. Those 
who go out of this life with grace and charity, but 
yet subject to the punishments which the Divine 
justice has reserved for them, suffer then in another 
life, which circumstance has obliged all the ancient 
Christians to offer prayers and alms and sacrifices 
for the faithful who have departed in the faith and 
communion of the Church, with a certain belief that 
they may be assisted by these means. This is what 
the Council of Trent proposes for our behef with 
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» 

regard to souls detained in Purgatory, without deter- 
mining in what consist their punishments, or many- 
other similar things, in which this Council requires 
us to be very reserved, blaming those who give out 
what is uncertain and suspicious." 

So then these things thus hang together. Christ 
has remitted to us the eternal punishment due to our 
sins. This takes place at Baptism. For pardonable 
offences committed by the faithful after Baptism 
there remains due punishment. For this satis- 
faction is to be made either in our lifetime by works 
or punishment. The latter may be remitted by the 
Church, whence the doctrine of Indulgences ; the 
former may exceed the wants of the person, which 
are works of supererogation, and may be communi- 
cated for the benefit of others ; or satisfaction may 
remain to be made after death in an intermediate 
state in Purgatory ; and as the works of others may 
make his satisfaction, hence prayers and masses for 
the dead. Lastly, to add to the power in the 
Church of granting indulgences, the superabundant 
merit or works of the saints remain with her in store. 

Such is the most reasonable account to be given 
of this doctrine and its principles, upon which we 
may observe that they have assumed, in the first 
place, their distinction between temporal and eternal 
punishments, there being no grounds for it in 
Scripture in the manner here used. Secondly, that 
satisfaction may be made for our sins, as far as 
temporal punishment only is allotted to them, by 
the works which we perform or the punishment we 
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impose upon ourselves. Thirdly, that the Church 
haa power to adjust this satisfaction, and impose the 
works or punishments. Lastly, that there is a place 
set apart for departed souls after death imtil the 
prayers or works of others shall have effected a 
remission of the temporal punishment. 

All this is assumed arbitrarily, for the passages 
sometimes alleged for it from Scripture are not 
worth examining. If there were, therefore, no 
other objection to it, it would be a fancifiil theory ; 
but it does also contradict those numerous passages 
of Scripture, or rather the whole tenour of Scrip- 
ture, which declares Christ's death to be the one 
suflBcient oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world. A new satisfaction, then, found out 
by man and ordained by man, is impious and un- 
scriptural. Then if we take in the enormities of 
practice which followed from it, it becomes highly 
criminal. Hence were men taught that the works 
of supererogation performed by the faithful and the 
saints, and the infinite merits of Christ were a treasure 
deposited with the Church which she might dispense 
at pleasure. This doctrine may either have arisen 
from that of indulgences and satisfaction, or have 
been among the causes of it. By works of superero- 
gation are to be understood extraordinary works 
beyond what God demands. The doctrine was in- 
vented that the Church might have something to 
dispense, and then, as capable of being communicated 
from man to man, they were reckoned among the 
means of dehverance from the temporal punishment 

VOL. II. D 
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or from Purgatory. To support it, they said that 
there were some things delivered in the Gospel by 
way of precept and command binding upon all men 
on paiii of punishment; other things by way of 
counsel or advice ; to be attained by those of more 
exalted minds and more confirmed piety. The one 
were a debt strictly to be exacted, the other often so 
meritorious as that we might impart the benefit of 
them to others. Such came to be reckoned crusades, 
pilgrimages, monastic austerities and ordinances, 
donations to the Church, and abuses without end. 
The power of dispensing them was assuming that 
which belongs to God only — the remission of sins ; 
but they went beyond this, and sold them for a price. 
Hence, again, that there might be another source of 
riches to ecclesiastical bodies, were men led to believe 
that benefactions to them had the effect of doing away 
their sins and of obtaining them a speedier deliverance 
from their fictitious place of punishment called pur- 
gatory. Hence, again, prayers for the dead, whose fate 
was already sealed, and sacrifices and masses for them, 
though the Scripture expressly tells us that "there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins ^,'' all the particu- 
lar abuses of which are not easily recounted. 

They have urged sometimes the antiquity of their 
doctrine of Purgatory, and it is true that some of 
the ancient Christians indulged themselves in such 
theories, without seeing the lengths to which they 
might be carried *. But the doctrine is certainly of 

2 Heb. X. 26. 

* Origen and Augustine. See Jewel's "Defence of Apol.," part 2, 
c. xvi. div. 1, 2. 
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heathen origin. It is the same with that of Plato, 
who, observing the impurities and imperfections 
with which men left the wopld, fancied there might 
be some intermediate state ^»nd place where these 
should be purged away before we could be admitted 
to the regions of the blest ; but he considered his 
doctrine merely as conjectural, and, free as he was 
to indulge these excursions of fancy before a clearer 
light had shone, did not venture to establish a 
system upon it *. It is the same, therefore, which 
Virgil had copied from him as a fit subject for 
poetry : — 

" Ergo exercentur poenis veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt. Aliae panduntur inanes 
Suspenses ad ventos ; aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus aut exuritur igni." 

They were blamable certainly, in the first instance, 
who suffered these poetical fancies to find a place in 
religious meditations and inquiries among Christians ; 
but they did not suspect that they would be ratified 
by the Church as matters of faith and a rule of dis- 
cipline, much less as the foundations of a scandalous 
traffic ^" 

^ His words at the conclusion very expressly determine that he would 
not be thought to deliver these things as certain truths, but at least as 
probable conjectures : rh fi€P oZv ravra dturxypiaaaOai ovras ?X***' ®^ wpeirf i 
vovv exovri dvSpi. The style of the heathen philosopher is modest, not 
authoritative as that of the Bomish Church, to which, at the same time it 
must be admitted, these excursions were not equally harmless, especially 
when they came to mix them with religion and Scripture. 

* The following progressive steps may be marked in the advancement of 
this doctrine : — 

Origen indulged himself in a Platonic speculation concerning a purga- 
torial fire in which the souls of men should be purged and cleansed from 

D ^ 
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Another circumstance which may have contributed 
to the recommending and establishing this doctrine 
is the frequent mention of fasting and other acts, of 
mortification and humihation in Scripture as praise- 
worthy and acceptable to God. It was easy to in- 
terpret these to be acts of satisfaction, and the re- 
mittance of them to be an indulgence ; and, going a 
little farther, to make them meritorious for the 
deliverance of others as well as ourselves. But the 
whole is a misinterpretation of them. Scripture 
considers them as no otherwise than as acts of 
humiliation, becoming weak and sinful creatures, as 
the marks of repentance and means of it, and there- 
fore acceptable to God and useful also to ourselves, 
in that they lead us to perform the conditions of 
faith and repentance upon which we are made par- 
takers of the merit of Christ's suflfering. 

The doctrines, then, of Purgatory and Indulgences 
may be considered together as to their grounds and 
meaning. That of Pardons mentioned in our Articles 
is the latter under another name. 

I will add a few words as to the rise and his- 
tory of Indulgences. They sprung certainly out of 
the ancient discipline appointed by the Church of 

the stains contracted here on earth before they were received into heaven. 
St. Augustine doubted whether such a doctrine might not be true, and 
from his time the Popish additions began to be made to it, viz. that the 
souls of men were purged from their venial sins, and suffered the temporal 
punishment due to such, and that such punishment might be alleviated 
or removed by prayers or offerings for the dead : all which Pope Gregory 
superstitiously pronounced to be true and certain; and at length, four 
hundred years afterwards (1439), the Council of Florence declared the same 
to be an article of faith. See Vossii Theses TheoL, where the origin and 
progress of this doctrine is clearly stated and well ascertained. 
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Penance and Acts of Mortification, not so meant 
at first. 

In order to curb the propensity of man to vice and 
sin, and to strike terror into profligate offenders, this 
discipline was anciently very severe, and very rigor- 
ously inflicted. It became necessary, therefore, in 
many cases to abate the rigour of it, all not being 
able to bear it, and the circimistances of some often 
entitling them to relaxation, though liable to the 
penalties prescribed by law. The Church was used 
at discretion to grant such relaxation and indulgence. 
So far there was no cause of complaint. The whole 
was a law of human invention, and therefore might 
be enforced and relaxed according to the discretion 
of man. Nothing more was requisite than to use 
the discretion wisely and impartially. But in pro- 
cess of time, when the notion of temporal punish- 
ments due to the sins of man (besides the final 
punishment), and of an imaginary intermediate state 
after death called Purgatory took place, the suffer- 
ings of which were held to be redeemable by the 
merit of good works and by satisfaction made 
by man, then also these acts of Penance and others 
came to be considered, not as wholesome discipline 
for the sake of good morals, but (contrary to Scrip- 
ture and the doctrine of Christ's sufferings) to be a 
real satisfaction made to God ^. If the indulgence, 
therefore, was granted, the satisfaction was made 
without the pain and trouble at first belonging to it. 

• The Augsburg Confession calk indulgences ** condonationes comment 
titiarum satisfactionum." 
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The dispensing such indulgences having the force of 
an actual remission of sins was a very great power, 
and in the corrupt times of the papacy was by 
degrees made the instrument of the most shameful 
extortions, till the very enormity of the practice 
opened the eyes of all considerate people. 

The other doctrines censured in the words of the 
Article quoted above may be taken together. They 
are the Worshipping and Adoration as well of 
Images as of EeKcs, and also Invocation of Saints. 
As the former doctrines were the foundation of the 
undue power and riches of the Romish Church, so 
these were its trappings of superstition and tricks to 
amuse the multitude. 

The account which the Eoman Catholics give of 
their own image-worship is this. They say that 
images and pictures of saints and other holy per- 
sons are proper decorations and ornaments of places 
devoted to sacred purposes. And so far we agree 
with them, provided there be not profusion, so as 
to have the appearance of pomp instead of decent 
solemnity. The limits which the Church of England 
has assigned to its ornaments, as well as to other 
forms, are that they be contrived to assist the 
solemnity of devotion, but not to take place of it. 
They add that the prostrating ourselves and paying 
adoration before images is no violation of the 
homage we owe to the supreme Deity ; for, by an 
express interpretation of their Church, the adora- 
tion is not paid to the figure or image, but to the 
power of God, of which the image is the symbol, and 
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that the use of them is, that by something presented 
to our senses we may the more easily lift up our 
thoughts to God, which otherwise would be apt to 
wander, and could not so readily fix themselves on 
the worship of an invisible, incomprehensible Being. 
For instance, they would say that the figure of 
Christ upon the cross, which is the great image of 
their Church, serves to remind us of the real suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, and enables us to turn our 
meditations to that great event. When they pro- 
strate themselves, therefore, on its elevation, or on its 
passing by them in procession, they would explain 
this to be no worship of the mere figure, but of their 
Maker and Redeemer, whom they acknowledge in their 
hearts, when they behold with their outward senses 
this symbol. They disclaim, therefore, the imputa- 
tion of idolatry, which name has often been given to 
their image-worship by Protestant writers, interpret- 
ing that to be the worship of the image itself or of a 
false God. This is plausible ; but, on the other hand, 
there are no traces in Scripture of the necessity or 
actual use of such assistance to our devotions, and 
they must see that it is dangerous to add so delusive 
a ceremony; for the mind of man is apt to dwell 
upon that which is presented to the senses, and 
therefore its farther progress is impeded instead of 
assisted by this contrivance. That ignorant men 
easily incur this delusion, all history and experience 
must have convinced them. The name of idolatry 
is universally given to the Pagan worship, and yet 
wise and reasoning men amongst them never 
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imagined the power and attributes of the Deity to be 
lodged in the statue or block of wood. They would 
tell us, with the Eomish Church, that this was the 
symbol through the medium of which they wor- 
shipped God ; but the vulgar and ignorant were de- 
ceived, and human wisdom knew not how to esta- 
blish a popular religion without superstition. It is 
therefore at best a trap for the ignorant, whom it is 
difficult to undeceive by refined reasoning, when they 
have a plain fact before their eyes which seems to 
speak otherwise. But we have farther reason to 
think that it derogates from the majesty and true 
worship of God. Why else is the second command- 
ment so express against a graven image ? Why are 
God's judgments so often denounced against the 
children of Israel, if even this corruption and pol- 
lution of the religion given to them should take 
place amongst them, and so often dreadfully exe- 
cuted when it did take place ? And yet it seems 
that in many cases they had not deserted their God 
Jehovah, but, as in the case of the golden calf and 
the idolatry of several of their kings, the oflfence was 
that they intermixed with their own purer religion 
the idolatrous practices of the heathen. Why else 
in the Book of Deuteronomy, where the mercies of 
God towards them and His appearance to them in 
Horeb are recounted, is that particidar circumstance 
so forcibly and solemnly repeated, — " Ye saw no 
similitude, only ye heard a voice," — but as the 
foundation and enforcement of that great law, that 
the worship of the true God did not admit of any 
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likeness or graven image in any sense or for any 
purpose whatever? The application does imme- 
diately follow in the words of their prophet and law- 
giver, " Lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a 
graven image, the similitude of any figure T If, 
then, the Jewish law, a law of rites and ceremonies, 
did not allow of this help to devotion, as it is vainly 
called, much less is it compatible with the purity and 
simpKcity of the Christian worship. But if this 
wanted further proof, we have it expressly in the 
whole argument of St. Paul at Athens. 

This practice also is no practice of the primitive 
times of Christianity ; it crept in with other corrupt 
superstitions by degrees ®. So late as the eighth 
century it began to be so prevalent as to be taken 
notice of, and then met with so much opposition as 
to be the cause of long dissensions, and even of open 
wars : and the Popes, whose power then began to 
grow to its enormous height, taking part against the 
emperors, this very dispute was one of the causes of 
the separation of the Western Provinces from the 
Eoman empire. The doctrine was approved of by 
the council held at Nice in the East, and con- 
dertmed by another held at Frankfort in the West. 

As to the use of it as a help to devotion, we should 
answer that the Christian Rehgion has enough in it 

5^ Deut. iv. 16. 

■ The adoration of the Cross is sometimes supposed to have arisen fix)m 
the respect paid to the true Cross, said to have been found at Jerusalem in 
the time of Constantine. The adoration of this is mentioned together with 
that of sacred places, and therefore was nothing more than external respect; 
hut that is sufficient to have given rise to the abuse. See Beausobre, Hist, 
de Manich., lib. i. 16. 
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to instruct the most ignorant, and to elevate and 
raise the mind of man without having recourse to 
such means, even if they were less dangerous and 
exceptionable ; that it is a religion of pure simplicity, 
which wants not these gaudy trappings. K the in- 
terpretation, therefore, of idolatry be harsh, we are 
in no haste to fix it ; but it becomes them to take 
heed, lest in retaining a corrupt practice they fall 
under the Scriptural notion of it, if it should be 
appHed to the worshipping an image, whether as the 
symbol of a false or of the true God. 

Of the danger and abuse of it there needs no 
other proof than that it is attended with the preserv- 
ing and worshipping of relics. This certainly is the 
mark of the lowest credulity and superstition, and 
deserves no other arguments than those of ridicule. 
It is hardly necessary to say that we find no mention 
of it in the first ages of Christianity, when there 
were most opportunities. At length, in dark and 
ignorant times, by reason of the creduhty which 
attends them, it was held that the spirits of holy 
men still remained about their tombs, and that 
miracles were performed there, and that even rem- 
nants of sacred persons and things were worthy of 
adoration, and had the power of working miracles ^. 

^ The following passage from Cyril gives a very sufficient account of the 
state of this practice, and of the kind of veneration paid to the saints in his 
own time (beginning of fifth century) : — r\\t.u.i hi ov deovs yevea-BaL (ftafiev 
Tovs ayiovs fidpTVpaSi alhovs d€ a7rd(rrjs o^lovp avBitrfieOa Koi rifiafiev avr&v 
ras OrjKas yap ourco \afi7rpas tvavtipias KaOdnep iv rd^ei y€pS>v Kai aimyLia-Olas 
rov dfiapdpTOV avrois KaranOep^vov fjLtn}p.r]v. (Adver. Jul., lib. vi.) So 
Eusebius, of the reverence to be paid to the Saints ; fit re TrporjGXrjKdTaiy 
fjLvrifjLTjv Koi T&v fjL(W6vTo>v ao-Kfjo-iv T€ Koi €Toipaa-iav (Ant. Euseb., lib. iv. 
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If great names are sometimes affixed to these 
stories, we can only say, provided the accounts are 
genuine, that the credulity of superstitious times 
sometimes spreads so far as to be foimd where we 
should least expect to find it, as we find the fabulous 
stories of Pagan antiquity sometimes received and 
handed down to us by writers otherwise deservedly 
of great credit and reputation. The superstition, 
however, having once taken place, was studiously 
kept up. It famished new matter of influence, and 
even of trade, to a corrupt Church ; it served to 
amuse the multitude; it became the furniture of 
their monasteries and convents, and it added to that 
complicated system upon which the enormous power 
of the Church depended. If they talk of honour 
done to pious and religious men by these means, we 
must answer that the true honour and regard is 
that of decently interring their bodies, and of re- 
vering their memory and example. 

The Invocation of Saints is very nearly allied to 
the worshipping these saints and relics. We con- 
sider it as falling under the same censure and con- 
demnation, that of giving to another what by reason 

45). And St. Augustine still later : " Honorandi sunt propter imita- 
tionem, non adorandi propter religionem." Voss. Thes. Theol. 

About the end of the fourth century this practice began to prevail It 
was then that they began to remove the remains of the martyrs from their 
burial-places into the churches. See the history of this practice in Beau- 
sobre's Hist, de Man., lib. ix. 3. 

The practice received great strength from a Canon of the second 
Council of Nice (793), held in support of image-worship, which decreed 
that such churches as had been consecrated without reliques should now be 
provided with them, and that none should in future be consecrated without 
them. 
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and by Scripture is appropriated to God. We con- 
sider it as contrary to the great commandment, 
" Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve," and we observe also that 
throughout the whole of Scripture there appears to 
be a jealousy in God (for that language does Scrip- 
ture use to bring things nearer to our conceptions) 
with regard to the communicating to any other 
whatsoever may seem even to approach to the wor- 
ship and service due to God Himself. 

As to the abuse of practice in this case also, in 
times of ignorance, it had gone great lengths. The 
Roman Catholic Liturgies were full of legendary 
stories of the Saints and of prayers to be addressed 
to them, insomuch, that the worship of our Redeemer 
and Creator was in a manner superseded, or made 
but a small part of the whole. The Virgin Mary ^ 
in particular, the mother of Christ, and as such 
honoured certainly above women, but entitled to no 
Divine honours, had more forms and suppUcations 
addressed to her than " that holy thing which was 
bom of her, and called the Son of God." Men were 
taught, again, that every season of the year and 
every occasion of life required the interference and 
fell within the province of some particular saint, so 
that it was necessary to have recourse to instruction 

* It should be observed, that the idolatrous worship of the Virgin Mary, 
called " Mariolatry/' among other chief abuses of Eomanism, had not been 
carried to the same extent which it has attained in practice by the decree 
more recently promulgated of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, 
or the presumptuous infallibility of the Pope and Church of Rome, or they 
would no doubt have been further noticed and no less reprobated by the 
author of these Lectures. 
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to understand the ritual of the Church, and how to 
perform the most ordinary prayers. All this was 
plainly a part of that artificial system which the 
Church in its corrupt state had by design adopted as 
the means of riches and power. In the mean time, 
in Scripture, in the lessons of our Saviour, and 
practice of the Apostles, every thing is contrary. 
The directions for prayer and worship are there ex- 
ceedingly simple, and the instructions of the Apostles 
to their Churches uniformly address one God only in 
the name of Jesus Christ. The practice, though 
ancient, is later by three or four centuries. It pro- 
bably began from the honours paid at the tombs of 
Martyrs and Saints. They were thought stiU to be 
present there, were called upon, therefore, and in- 
voked, and in process of time these invocations were 
not confined to the spot of burial, but became 
general ; and here also it seems that those who fii'st 
began them were not aware of the consequences 
which followed^. The advocates for it maintain 
that they mean not to impart to the saints any share 
of the worship due to God, but that the adoration 
paid to them is diflferent not only in degree, but in 
kind ; that they pray to one as powerful to relieve 
and assist them as their Maker and Lord, but that 
they address the others as brethren, as able, not to 
fulfil their wants, but to intercede for them ; and then 
think that their prayers, conveyed to God by those 
who are departed in the true faith and accepted 

* See a very clear and full acconnt of the origin and progress of this 
doctrine in Vossii Theses Theologicse, Thes. 12, 13. 
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by Him, will meet with more favour than if they came 
immediately from more impure and sinful creatures. 
They call it, therefore, an act of humility and 
modesty to seek for some medium by which their 
supplications may be conveyed to the throne of God. 
To support this doctrine, they invented new names 
for the different kinds of worship, calling that higher 
kind of worship due to God Xarpeia, and the other 
SovXcia. It would have been better to have gone to 
Scripture for instruction than to have invented a spe- 
cious theory of their own, which, however specious it 
may seem, is apt to be contrary to Scripture, as well as 
to go beyond it, as will now be found to be the case. 
In the Jewish times God required no such medium, 
but received immediately the prayers and offerings 
of His people, and He oflben demands their worship 
as a right incommunicable to another. Accord- 
ingly neither Abraham, nor Moses, nor any of the 
Patriarchs or Prophets were ever addressed by 
them. It was unnecessary, then, in those times; 
but under the new dispensation we have a Mediator 
and Intercessor by the very appointment of that dis- 
pensation. We are assured that Jesus Christ will 
both hsten to our prayers and intercede for us, and 
we are commanded to address Him in that character, 
and we know that there cannot be a more gracious 
or merciful advocate than He who sits at the right 
hand of the Father making intercession for us. It 
is derogatory, therefore, from this part of His 
character, and thence highly unlawful, to offer 
prayers to another in His place, however otherwise 
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entitled to honour and respect. To this argument 
from the general nature of the Christian covenant 
let us add the solemn reproof given to John in the 
Revelations, when, as he says himself, struck sud- 
denly with awe, he fell down at the feet of an angel 
and worshipped him : " See thou do it not. I am 
thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that have 
the testimony of Jesus. Worship God." 

The Roman Catholic distinction between the two 
kinds of adoration mentioned above is assumed and 
arbitrary. The Scriptures teach us that every kind 
of adoration is appropriated to God. There are 
other diflficulties ; we know not that the saints can 
hear our prayers ; we know not that they have access 
to God, so as to be able to intercede for us ; and 
surely to determine these difficult questions, which 
man has no right to meddle with, so as to build a 
system of religious worship upon them, is pre- 
posterous. Our Article, therefore, is very mild when 
it merely says of these doctrines that they are not 
warranted by Scripture, but are rather repugnant to 
the Word of God. 

There is another Popish corruption which is but 
alluded to in our Articles, the account of which may 
properly find a place here, for it is interesting only 
as a subject of history, — I mean the monastic life. 
The law of Cehbacy of the Clergy, which grew up 
with it, and was maintained for the same purposes, 
is expressly abrogated as being a prohibition of a 
common natural right, and not derived frota Scrip- 
ture, and in the same Article monastic vows are 
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obliquely glanced at. The whole history of mo- 
nasteries would be a very large work. I will shortly 
describe some of the outlines. The practice obtained 
by degrees, and came at length to a conclusion very 
different from its outset. The merit of acts of 
mortification, and of a life of very extraordinary 
austerity, was a notion which prevailed very early 
among Christians. There were many in the first 
centuries of Christianity who endeavoured to pro- 
cure the favour of God by carrying the Christian 
virtues of forbearance, temperance, and charity to 
an uncommon height. Without renouncing the 
world, they professed, and perhaps attained by 
habit, a more strict, if not more exalted virtue than 
others. They were found dispersed amongst all 
orders of men, and Tvere called Ascetics, as exer- 
cising a more rigid life and a more zealous piety 
than others^. Eetirement and seclusion from the 
world is of later date, though it may have arisen 
from this example, together with other accidental 
circumstances. The great persecution under the 
Emperor Decius is said to have been the immediate 

• Women devoted to perpetual virginity are mentioned by Theodoret, 
B. i. c. 14, where Helena, the mother of Oonstantine, is said to have minis- 
tered unto them. Socrates has the same story, who speaks of them as 
enrolled in the Church, B. i. c. 17. Bingham quotes Cyprian and Ter- 
tullian for a still higher antiquity of this practice, but they seem neither 
to have been under the obligation of a vow, nor to have been separated 
from the world. 

The Essenes and Therapeutse are sometimes said to have been the pattern 
of the monastic institutions which took place afterwards. It is said of them 
by Photius, commenting on Philo-Judseus* account of them, p. 275, rSiv 
vvv fiova(6uT<i>v Trokireiav irpov7r€ypa(l)ov. Philo himself, as he observes, 
calls their habitations fwvaarripia (De Vita Contempl.). 
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occasion of it. Having driven men to retire into 
remote and desert parts for security, some of them 
of enthusiastical minds began to think that the hfe 
to which they had been enforced by necessity was, 
of all others, the most fit for religious meditation 
and the purity of a religious life. Anthony, a native 
of Coma in Egypt, and Paul of Thebes in the same 
coimtry, are said to have set the example *, and to 
have been soon followed by others. The remoter 
parts of Egypt were then a refuge for persons per- 
secuted or banished from their country. They were 
a safe lurking-place. Socrates, the ecclesiastical 
historian, doubts whether there might not have been 
what he calls monasteries there (that is, places for 
those who chose a recluse life) from great antiquity ; 
but he refers the establishment of this practice 
amongst Christians to the same times with those 
mentioned above — the third and fourth centuries, 
rather the latter. He gives many remarkable in- 
stances of austerity of life and of apophthegms of 
rigid virtue not unUke those of the Stoics with a 

* Or, according to Socrates, Ammoun, an Egyptian, was the first, or 
among the first, who brought this way of life into repute (B. iv. c. 23, 
where many remarkable stories are told of the first monks). Sozomen's 
account (B. i. c. 13, 14) is more full. He makes Anthony the first distin- 
goished character in this line of life ; and Paul, amongst others, his disciple. 
He then mentions Ammoun as founder of the monasteries upon Mount 
Nitria, and as contemporary with Anthony the Great, as he calls him. 
He resumes the account B. ii. c. 14, and gives a full account of the monastic 
rule of Pachonius, the invention of which seems to be due to him. He 
adds that Hilarion introduced this way of life into Palestine. It had reached 
Paphlagonia at that time (the reign of the sons of Constantine), but not, as 
he expressly says, Thrace and Illyricum and Europe westward. Number 
of monks in Pachonius* monastery in the island of Tabenna, 1300 ; through- 
out Egypt, 7000. 

VOL. II. B 
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mixture of Christianity. This, then, was the rise 
of anchorets (dvax<oprjTa() or hermits. Presently 
afterwards the same principle operated further. 
Societies were formed of men who should with- 
draw themselves from the common employments of 
society, and live together in a state of seclusion 
from the world and in the practice of religious 
austerities. Their places of common residence were 
called by the old names da-K7)TT]pLa and [lovaoTi^pui, 
or by the new denominations crui^oSiat, Koivofiia^; 
and they estabhshed themselves a regular discipline,, 
with rules and laws varying according to the dis- 
position of those who first founded or met together 
in these societies. The step is attributed to Pacho- 
nius, an Egyptian also, who lived under the reign 
of Constantine. Hilarion is said about the same 
time to have been the founder of monasteries in 
Syria. The example suited so well the temper of 
the times that it soon spread, and the number of 
monks became very great during the course of the 
fourth century. Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastia, is 
said to have brought it into Armenia and Asia 
Minor, Athanasius into Italy about the middle of 
the fourth century. Some time after, St. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, instituted the monastic life in 
France, and the practice spread universally, and 
was established in a short time throughout the 
Christian world. Benedict, from whom so many 
of the monastic orders are derived, was an Italian 

* Or (jipovTttrrfipia, Sozomen. Socrates, lib. iv. c. 23. Bingham, Antiq., 
B. vii. c. 1. 
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monk who flourished early in the sixth century, and 
founded several monasteries in Italy. Every one 
knows how numerous the monasteries became at 
length — ^how richly they were endowed, how re- 
markable they were for the beauty and magnificence 
of their structures ^. Considering the times in which 
they flourished, we certainly are indebted to them 
for some things. The • preservation of learning 
through the dark and ignorant ages is due to 
them, and their houses were open for hospitality to 
strangers, and for the maintenance of the poor. 
The times required all this assistance. As to the 
first, besides that there was little other provision 
for teaching and propagating learning, the copying 
MSS. in the numbers required before the invention 
of printing could not have been done except by per- 
sons given up wholly to leisure and to a recluse life. 
And as they preserved at least a great part of the 
valuable remains of Ghreek and Roman literature, we 
forgive theili the idle and fabulous legends which 
they copied, and with which they stored their own 
libraries. The same times were also insecure for 
travelling, and oppressive to the lower orders of 
men; so that at such times they held a useful 
place in society in the relief that they gave to the 
strangers and to the poor. But the circumstance 

* Zosimns, who wrote at the beginning of the fifth century, speaks in 
strong terms of their numbers and of their practices. They had got pos- 
session, he says, of great part of the world, and under pretence of giving 
a share of every thing to the poor, reduced all men to poverty (lib. v. c. 2^. 
Bingham's Antiq., B. vii. c. 2. 12). 

They had different orders and rules—but the three monastic vows of 
poverty, celibacy, and obedience were common to all of them. 

E 2 
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of their drawing away numbers from being useful 
to society was likely to prove their overthrow in 
more improved times. It should be observed that 
they were originally societies of lay people, and 
continued so for some time, till at length for pur- 
poses of convenience some of them were permitted 
to be in holy orders, and then, from the reputation 
of superior piety and sanctity, they easily obtained 
the highest offices in the Church. It was so late 
as the fourteenth century' before they were all 
obliged by law to be of that order. The law was 
made at a time when the superstition of private 
masses had become general, and this is assigned as 
the reason for it; so that they became societies 
of men for saying mass, and were empowered to 
receive donations and benefactions for this purpose, 
which from the ignorance and superstition of the 
times flowed in apace. They contributed, therefore, 
much to the enormous wealth of the Church, and 
were employed in promoting both its ' aggrandize- 
ment and its grossest superstitions. They had 
many of them before by degrees been set free from 
the power both of their Bishops and temporal sove- 
reigns, and brought under the immediate protection 
of the Pope ; so that they were entirely devoted to 
the support of his interest and ambition, and were 
ready instruments of that overgrown system of 
power which at length became intolerable. When 
it became necessary, therefore, to correct the super- 
stitions of the Church by a Reformation, it was also 

^ Bingham's Antiq., B. vii. c. 2. 7. 
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necessary to remove these its instruments and sup- 
ports. They could prove no authority in Scripture 
to countenance their institution, and therefore there 
was no diflBculty in requiring them to give way to 
the regulations of civil society ®. 

What I have said relates chiefly to the original 
monastical institutions. But in the thirteenth cen- 
tury a great alteration was made. It was seen then 
how strong a support they were to the Papal power, 
and at the same time there were complaints of the 
monastic rules being too much relaxed by reason of 
the increased riches of the monasteries and the in- 
dulgences repeatedly granted them. The Popes seized 
the opportunity of instituting new and different 
orders, which should be still more subservient to 
their power. These were the Mendicants, of whom 
first the Dominicans and the other great order the 
Franciscans, their rivals, soon followed them. These 
were to have no property even as a body, and 
whereas the former monks were meant to lead a 
recluse life, and to be given up to contemplation, 
these, on the contrary, were to intermix with all 
orders of men, and to devote themselves to an active 
life, and to subsist by alms and contributions. The 
strictness of their poverty was in process of time 
evaded, but they were a body of men devoted to the 
Pope, dispersed throughout Europe and all ranks of 
men in Europe. They preyed upon the public for 
subsistence, the lower orders, through superstition, 
not daring to refuse their demands. At the time 

* See among Geddes' Tracts an account of the several orders. 
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of the Reformation, being fallen into disrepute, and 
the power of the Pope wanting new support, the 
order of the Jesuits was engrafted upon these insti- 
tutions as a fresh bulwark of power to him. They 
were a species of Mendicants, but their rule was so 
contrived as that a great part of them should be 
capable of any degree of riches. In their case a 
fourth vow was added to the three old monastic 
vows of poverty, cehbacy, and obedience — that of 
serving the Pope without pay in any mission to 
which he should appoint them, and they were 
taught to serve their cause not by the old means 
of prayer and superstition, but by learning, pohcy, 
and address, all which they carried to a great 
height. But these abuses were in fact arguments 
for Reformation. 
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THE Reformation makes a new period and a re- 
markable aera in ecclesiastical history. It is 
of great consequence in Divinity, because it is to 
tliis point that we must refer chiefly the various 
opinions on religious matters, and the different sects 
of religion which have subsisted among us for two 
or three centuries. It is also a very remarkable 
asra in the history of the opinions of mankind. It 
was an effort of mankind to retrieve themselves 
from a darkness under which they had long laboured; 
and, being once set on foot, it gave room for all 
those manifold exertions^ of the human mind which 
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are usually seen when it becomes busy and active, 
and has at the same time got sufficient materials 
upon which to work, and has made sufficient ad- 
vancement to render farther progress easy. The 
boldness and resolution of one or a few men led 
the way; and then, by the assistance of many co- 
operating causes, the revolution soon spread itself 
throughout Europe. • With the freedom and truth 
of religion, learning of every kind returned ; so that 
it should be observed that the history of the restora- 
tion of learning has an agreement with that of the 
reformation of religion, and the opinions of men on 
other subjects must tend very much to explain 
those with which they came to interpret the records 
of their religion, when freedom of interpretation 
had once taken place. The history and works of 
Erasmus will illustrate those of Luther and the 
other Reformers. The history of the Reformation 
itself we must divide into that which is general, and 
concerns all the Reformed Churches, and that which 
is particular, to the Church of England. In the first 
steps all were equally concerned, as deriving from 
thence the beginnings of Reformation; afterwards, 
when each had taken its own line, the history of a 
single Church may well be considered separately. 

Before the sera of the Reformation can be said 
itself to take place, there were some circumstances 
which led the way to it, and may be said to be the 
prelude to it. They were not sufficient in themselves 
to shake the well-established power of the Church of 
Rome, but they in some measure prepared men's 
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minds for it, and were of assistance to the Reformers 
when they afterwards arose. History would furnish 
us with many minuter circumstances, both of facts 
and opinions, which had this effect; but the chief 
are the doctrines of Wicliffe in this kingdom, and 
the affairs of the Bohemian Reformers, Huss and 
Prague, and those who followed them in Germany. 
It is very remarkable how far Wicliffe proceeded 
in his notions of Reformation, single and unassisted 
as he was. The translation of the Bible, as it was a 
most arduous work to undertake, so was it most 
liberal in its plan, and the best step for the removal 
of aU errors and unscriptural doctrines. In his 
opposition to many of the abuses and corrupt prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome, Wicliffe had the general 
voice of the people with him ; so far at least as to allow 
that there were practices which demanded reforma- 
tion ^ He singled out and marked these practices 
with boldness. When he proceeded farther to attack 

* Accordingly, there was a general expectation from the Council of 
Constance of the reformation of ahuses, which expectation was suppressed, 
indeed, by the proceedings of that Council, and, as the Church of Kome 
might think, entirely abolished ; but it was ready to break out again as 
opportunity should offer. The Emperor Sigismund, as well as many 
members of the Council, were sincerely desirous of some reformation, 
and were loud in their demands of it ; but they were outwitted by the 
adherents to the Court of Rome ; their great mistake was in yielding to 
them so far as to suffer a Pope to be elected before the Articles of Re- 
formation were agreed on ; they yielded this not without great contests. 
Many also of the writers of those times spoke with great freedom and 
boldness of the errors and corruptions of the Church, particularly the 
famous Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris. As early as the 
reign of Henry V., there is extant a remonstrance from the University of 
Oxford to the King (1414), in which it is complained that indulgences 
were too liberally and profusely granted, so as to make them cheap and 
contemptible, and to induce men to sin.-^Wake, " State of the Church." 
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the infallibility of the Pope and of the Church, and 
even the doctrine of the Keal Presence, he followed 
the course to which the freedom of his inquiries and 
the strength of his own understanding carried him, 
to a length which the Reformers of later times even 
hesitated to follow him in the latter instance, in the 
former he outstripped most of his own contempora- 
ries. It is remarkable also that the liberal spirit of 
this nation gave great encouragement to Wichffe 
himself and his followers. The German Reformers ^ 
went not so far in their opinions, but their miserable 
fate left a strong impression on the minds of men 
of the persecuting spirit of the Church then sub- 
sisting. 

At length, at the distance of about a century from 
the termination of these transactions in the Council 
of Constance (the affair of Huss and Prague may 
be considered as a sequel of Wicliffe's attempt at 

* Huss and Prague received and defended the books of Wiclifie, and 
attacked the exorbitant power of the Popes, and the shameful abuses of 
that power, with freedom and boldness, particularly in the very instance 
of indulgences ; but they do not seem, in many instances, to have been 
very intent on further reformation, nor on the opening of new opinions. 
(See, for the progress of Huss's opposition of the Papal system, L'Enfant's 
"Histoire du Concile de Pise.") Even the demand of giving the 
cup to the laity, the gi*eat article afterwards of the malcontents of 
Bohemia, was not originally started by Huss, though approved by 
him; it arose during his imprisonment, being set on foot by one 
Jarobel ; and, though he declared himself in favour of it by his letters 
from Constance, yet this did not appear to his judges. (See this fully 
proved in L'Enfant's History of the Council of Constance.) In short, 
Huss was rather a violent opposer of the Pope and ecclesiastical power 
of those days than guilty of any thing which even his enemies could call 
heresy. A capital charge against him was, that he refused to condemn 
WicMe's opinions ; yet he did not agree with Wicliffe about the Eucharist. 
Jerome of Prague, in his last defence, did expressly except Wiclifie's 
doctrine of the Sacrament from those which he approved of. 
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reformation), begins tlie true and proper era of the 
Reformation, that is to say at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Nor was it then a slow progress, 
but rather a flame which, when it had once broken 
out, spread on every side with rapidity. The excess 
and enormity of abuses gave rise to it, but the spirit 
of inquiry soon went to their very foundations. 

The sale of indulgences proclaimed in a most 
profligate manner throughout Germany first raised 
the indignation of Luther, a monk of the University 
of Wittemburg. He began with attacking this 
single abuse ^, but being a man of a most daring 
and intrepid spirit, he was soon led on by applause 
and encouragement on the one hand, and exaspe- 
rated by imperious treatment and ineffectual threats 
on the other, so as, from assailing an outwork, to be 
induced to attack the whole system of the Church 
of Rome. He was soon found to be a formidable 
enemy. The Pope at first used menaces in a high 
and haughty tone by means of Cardinal Cajetan, but 
finding these ineffectual, was induced to try the 
opposite mode of address and intrigue*. Luther 



■ With other doctrines included in the same question, as Purgatory, 
Penance, &c. ; yet Luther admitted that of Purgatory in some sense as 
late as 1619. — Beausobre, vol. i. p. 90 ; Seckendorf, 1. xiii. § 22. 

^ Cajetan himself stooped at times to the milder ways of disputation 
and negotiation ; he tried all by turns, in the Conference held at Augs* 
burg in 1518, where Luther appeared before him on his citation. — ^Beau- 
sobre, " Hist, de la Reformation," 1. i. 

Miltitz, who soon afterwards came as Nuncio into Germany, on this 
occasion is thought to have been commissioned, in the first place, to pro- 
ceed vigorously, and to bring Luther to Bome, but to have taken the 
other method on perceiving the face of affairs in Germany. — ^Beausobre, 
vol. i., 1. ii. p. 153. 
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is accused of having been extremely hasty and vio- 
lent in his temper. In these transactions, however ,^ 
there are often marks of great moderation and cool- 
ness. He at first offered to make any submission 
to the Pope short of recantation. He again appealed 
to the Pope, better advised as was their mode some- 
times. Again, when pressed by the power of the 
Pope, he appealed to the authority of the Church 
in a general council. He was also prevailed upon 
by Miltitz to make overtures of accommodation •\ 
These are rather marks of a mind upon which the view 
of Reformation opened by degrees, and which took 
time to become confirmed in its resolutions. Boldness 
and impetuosity were requisites in a man who was 
to take the first step in such a revolution, and the 
roughness and coarseness of his expressions may have 
contributed to give hira the character of violence. 

The progress of Luther's Reformation was in 
general this — he first attacked the doctrine of In- 
dulgences, together with its kindred doctrines of 
Purgatory, Penance, &c., then the InfaUibility and 
Supremacy of the Pope ^ holding out in the mean 

* After his return from Marburg he reproved and countermanded the 
violent alterations of Carolostadt, and allowed for the present the practice 
of Communion under one kind, Mass with some alterations, Masses in 
churches, and Auricular Confession, even after he had written against 
these doctrines, urging that these things were tolerable for the present, 
and that the people were not to be hurried into new measures, but to be 
convinced and reformed by degrees. There is some question, indeed^ 
whether a jealousy of Carolostadt had not its share in these measures. 
(Compare Seckendorf, 1. i. §§ 121, 122; and Beausobre, vol. ii. pp. 221 — 
224.) Hence the Elevation of the Host was permitted by Luther till 
1543 as indifferent. 

' In his dispute with Eckius, at Leipsic, 1519. — Sleidan. 
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time from the beginning that the Scriptures were 
the true rule of Faith, then the Roman Catholic 
doctrines of Confession and Vows ^ and their mode 
of administering the Sacrament in refiising the cup 
to the laity. Soon after he renounced more posi- 
tively all submission to the Pope, and canvassed the 
Romish doctrine of the Seven Sacraments, allowing 
but three — Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and Penance, 
and not the latter strictly. He then in his retire- 
ment after the Diet at Worms, wrote against private 
masses and monastic vows®: lastly, against the 
validity of general councils and upon the lawftil 
authority of the Church. Luther at a very early 



5^ In a book pnblislied in 1520. His beginning of doubts on the number 
of the Sacraments, Auricular Confession, and Communion under one 
kind, commenced in 1519. (Beausobre, vol. i. p. 253.) In this year, 
1520, he published a book on the number and nature of the Sacraments, 
in which he rejected the doctrine of seven Sacraments, reducing them to 
three, strictly to two, maintained Communion under both kinds, re- 
jected, though doubtfully, Transubstantiation, adopted Consubstantiation, 
and rejected positively the Mass. 

^ In his retreat at Wartburg, in 1521, Luther undertook the translation 
of the Bible into his native tongue — a most arduous and meritorious work, 
which had great effect in promoting the Reformation, but which drew 
upon him severe censures from his enemies, of the weight of which we 
may judge from the weight of one which they insisted most upon, viz. 
the deserting the Vulgate, and seeking for a new interpretation from the 
Hebrew or Greek. In this retreat most of his opinions seem to have 
ripened and become confirmed. He wrote from thence against Auricular 
Confession, Private Masses, Purgatory, Transubstantiation, the denial of 
the Cup to the Laity, the distinct character of the Priesthood (as held by 
the Romish Church), the distinction between Counsels and Precepts in 
\the Gospel, Monastic Vows, and the Celibacy of the Clergy — and, in many 
particulars, more decidedly than before. He published the New Testa- 
ment, 1522 ; the books of Moses, 1523 ; Job, about 1524 ; Isaiah, about 
1528 ; then Daniel, and finished the whole in 1530. The work was pub- 
lished entire in 1534, and reprinted in 1541 and 1545 with corrections. 
— See Seckendorf, 1. i. § 126. 
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period got hold of strong notions of Justification by 
Faith alone, which he derived from his Master, St. 
Augustine, of whose order he was, and of whom he 
was a great admirer. This was his leading principle ; 
he laid great stress on it in the conference with 
Cajetan at Augsburg, 1518, and both himself and 
Carolostadt in their famous disputation with Eckius, 
at Leipsic, 1519. The grand controversy there was 
concerning the sufl&ciency or insufficiency of the 
will. The primacy of the Pope was then so far 
questioned by Luther as not to allow it to subsist 
^nre divino: as a human institution he had no 
objection to the granting it. In the doctrine of the 
Sacrament he had early renounced the notion of 
transubstantiation, but he still held that of the real 
presence in some inexplicable manner ^ in which 
he differed from the Reformers of Switzerland, and 
he left this as a mark of distinction to the Church 
called after him, Lutheran. In the mean time he 
had to contend not only with the power of the 
Romish Church, but also with the learning of its 
adherents. The mode of disputation then in high 
repute was made use of by the Romish clergy in 
order to refate publicly and to crush the new Re- 
formers ^ but they were baffled here also. This 
custom served to keep alive the controversy, to 
exercise the talents of the Reformers, and to make 
their doctrines more public, and they were gene- 



* Consubstantiation, as it was called. 

^ As in the great disputation between Eckius and Luther, at Leipsic, 
1519. 
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rally able to maintain their cause to the satisfaction 
of their hearers. In this manner a Reformed Church 
in Germany was growing up by degrees. The 
Elector of Saxony had from the beginning pro- 
tected Luther ; and his followers became so nume- 
rous in Germany, several of the princes having 
joined him, that the Emperor was unable to stop 
the torrent ^ Their Diets were sometimes more 



' Though Frederick, Elector of Saxony, protected Luther, and con- 
stantly either refused or evaded all proceedings against him, yet Luther- 
anism could not be said to he established in his dominions till after his 
death in 1525. Some alterations and matters of reform in the public 
worship crept in, but were not authorized. The Dukedom of Deuxponts, 
a part of the Palatinate, was the first state which publicly received Luther- 
anism under the authority of its prince, in 1523. Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, made some advances towards reformation in 1524. In the same 
year in Prussia, under Albert, Marquis of Brandenburg and Grand 
Master (under whom Prussia was erected into a dukedom subject to 
Poland), a public and solemn reformation of religion was made ; the same 
at Nuremburg, where a new and very pure mode of instituting the Sacra- 
ment was ordained, and at Strasburg; and Lutheranism began at this 
time to spread rapidly amongst the free cities. (See Seckendorf, 1. i. 
§ 172.) In 1526 the Landgrave of Hesse took a decided part, and 
became a strenuous advocate for the Eeformation, acting in conjunction 
with John, the new Elector of Saxony. In 1528 the Reformation was 
brought to a settlement in Saxony by a visitation then held, and the 
" Libellus Visitatorius" which followed it (composed by Melancthon, and 
submitted to the inspection of Luther before publication), containing new 
ordinances, both of doctrine and discipline. TJlrick, Duke of Wirtem- 
burg, soon after his restoration to his dukedom in 1535, established Pro- 
testantism in his dominions. The Dukes of Pomerania received it in the 
following year, 1536 ; the other branch of the House of Saxony (after the 
death of their Duke George, a violent enemy to the Reformation) in 
1539 ; and in the same year the Elector of Brandenburg proclaimed an 
ordinance for the same purpose, very particularly drawn up, for the 
instruction of his people, both in doctrine and in discipline. In Sweden 
and Denmark it had gained ground long before, as early as in 1523. 
The League of Smalcalden, in 1531, was signed by John Elector of 
Saxony, Ernest Duke of Brunswick, Philip Landgrave of Hesse, the 
Prince of Anhalt, the Counts Mansfeld, with several free cities, as Stras- 
burg, Constance, Nuremburgi Uhn, Magdeburg, Bremen, and others. 
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sometimes less favourable to the Reformers. In 
the person of Melancthon Luther had an associate 
from the mildness and cautiousness of his temper 
well calculated to fix, establish, and reduce to order 
the work of reformation which he had so boldly set 
on foot. Under these auspices the new Church 
soon grew up to strength and maturity. In the 
Diet of Augsburg we may reckon it to have been 
established when the Confession of Faith which 
united the members of it together, and separated 
them from the Church of Rome, was presented in 
their name. This took place in 1530. The Con- 
fession was drawn up by Melancthon with admirable 
clearness and judgment. It is the model after which 
our Articles were drawn. He afterwards, when the 
Roman CathoUcs attempted to refute it, published 
a Defence of it. This authentic piece is particularly 
to be studied and attended to in the history of the 
Reformation. In the mean time another Church 
was springing up in Switzerland, under Zuinglius 
and CEcolampadius. It is nearly of the same date 
with the Lutheran, Zuinghus having at Zurich 
about the same time attacked the very same abuses 
of the Romish Church; and he went on with the 
work of reformation with great steadiness and in- 
trepidity, though with less noise and less public 
notoriety than the Protestants of Germany. He 
and his followers differed from Luther in his inter- 
pretation of the Sacrament, afl&rming Christ's pre- 

The Elector Palatine received the Eefonnation in 1546. — See Seckendorf, 

1* • * 
.ui. 
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sence. to be but figurative. A reconciliation was 
attempted in a conference at Marburg, but in vain. 

To Zuinglius in fame and authority, at first in the 
same part of the world, afterwards much more exten- 
sively, succeeded Calvin, a man of eminent talents 
and of great virtues, but not without considerable 
failings. He was a native of France, but retired to 
Switzerland. At Basle, to which he first retired, he 
wrote his " Institutions of the Christian Rehgion," in 
which book, whatever exceptions may be made to 
particular doctrines, he certainly displayed most 
profound learning and great powers of argument. 
This book was published in 1536, the author being 
then twenty-seven years of age. The dedication to 
Francis I., which is a plea in behalf of the Protestants 
of France, then exposed to cruel persecutions, is as 
£ne a piece of manly oratory as modern times have 
produced. He attempted afterwards to settle him- 
self at Geneva, at first in vain, for he was obliged 
to retire by the opposition of his enemies. He 
returned to that city in 1541, and from that time his 
authority was so great as to crush the opposition of 
his enemies, and to give him the entire government 
and direction of the Church in that city and in 
Switzerland \ On finding himself in this situation 
his views were great and extensive. He designed to 
make his own Church of Geneva a model for all other 

' The original doctrines of the Protestants of Switzerland may be seen 
in the Helvetian " Confessio," drawn up at Basle, 1536, in order to be laid 
before the General Council, then expected ; or rather, in their enlarged 
Confessions of the year 1566. See an account of Calvin's establishing 
himself at Geneva, in the preface to Hooker's " Ecclesiastical Polity." 

VOL. II. P 
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Reformed Cliurclies, and a seminary for instructors 
and ministers of religion; and lie carried great 
part of his plan into actual execution. Not only the 
old Church of Zuinglius sunk into his, but his influ- 
ence extended through France, so that the numerous 
body of Protestants which once flourished in that 
kingdom, and had well-nigh gained the ascendance, 
followed him in doctrines and in discipline, and 
Germany was divided between his and the Lutheran 
Church. They call that of Calvin the Reformed 
Church in opposition to the Lutheran. His opinions 
again made their way into England, so as to raise 
there a numerous sect in his favour, and in Scotland 
they prevailed entirely. Yet it was not his intention 
to separate Protestants amongst themselves. He 
endeavoured to reconcile the notions of Zuinglius and 
Luther about the Sacrament ; but in this instance he. 
perplexed himself with his own refinements, and when 
he came to deliver his doctrine of the absolute decrees 
of God in the election and reprobation of men, and 
also to establish an entirely new scheme of Church 
government and discipline, the separation which had 
taken place before was widened and fixed, and hence- 
forward the Lutheran and Calvinistical Churches 
became two great distinct branches of the Reformed 
Church. And thus far I look upon it to be gene- 
rally necessary to trace the progress of the Reforma- 
tion, because all the particular Churches either fall 
under one of these branches, or are a mixture of 
both ; those which have gone farther in their devia- 
tions I should rather call Sectaries. There is also 
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another later separation or controversy which is of 
general concern from its having spread very wide. 
This is that of the Arminians, as they are called, 
from the Calvinists. The general description of their 
tenets is that they are strongly opposite to the 
Calvinists on the subjects of Divine Grace and the 
absolute decrees of God. They made most noise in 
Holland at the beginning of the last century, when 
the Synod of Dort was held on account of the dis- 
sensions they occasioned, in which Synod they were 
condemned *. 

It is of general concern to trace the separation of 
Protestants from the Church of Rome as far as the 
Council of Trent. Till that time hopes were enter- 
tained of reconciliation, and different parties of men 
were loud in their demands of a Council. The zealous 
Papists, though afraid to meet its decisions and to 
bring their doctrines and power into debate, still 
wanted the aid of its authority, if there were a pro- 
spect of governing its decisions. On this ground the 
Popes themselves, when the opportunity seemed 
favourable, and they could no longer evade the 
general demand, at length consented to its meeting. 
The Emperor Charles V. was less apprehensive, and 
equally in want of its assistance, when he had made 

^ The Augsburg Confession, and the Defence of the same, the Articles 
of Smalcalden, the two Catechisms of Luther, and the Form of Concord, 
are esteemed to be the rule of the Lutheran Church, in its creeds or 
symbolical books, the Saxon Confession being considered as the repeti- 
tion of the Augsburg. (See Budden's " Isagoge.*') " The Harmony of 
Confessions," " Heidelberg Catechism," and " Decrees of the Synod of 
Dort," are the books of the Reformed Church in Germany (Ibid.) ; the 
" Belgico Confessio," of the Reformed Church in Holland ; the " Gallico 
Confessio," of the same in France. 

F 2 
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the Protestant part of Germany his enemies. Mode- 
rate men, who were unwilling to relinquish the an- 
cient Church, yet acknowledged the want of refor- 
mation in many points, and expected much from the 
Council. Difficulties of doctrine they hoped might 
be accommodated by mutual concessions, and they 
wished, together with the Protestants, to see the cor- 
ruptions and abuses of practice reformed. The Pro- 
testants themselves at first ventured no farther than 
to make their appeal to a General Council ; but when 
they saw that no Council was likely to be granted, 
except under the influence of their adversaries, and 
as they also came to see the difficulties of obtaining 
a free Council or a Council properly general, and 
even to have less veneration for the decisions of 
Councils, they retracted, and gave up all hopes of 
reformation from thence. Some few amongst them 
might think otherwise; and they never refused to 
submit their controversies to a Council fairly and 
impartially held. The long-expected Council at length 
was called by Paul III., and met at Trent in 1545; 
but it was no longer that sort of Council which in the 
times of the Roman empire had been used to meet. 
The representatives of the Catholic Church scarcely 
exceeded 100 in number, the number of Bishops was 
not half so much, many nations sent none, the Pro- 
testants were not so much as invited ^ It began, 

• Number of members at their first proceeding to business, 6 Car- 
dinals, 48 Bishops, 30 Divines, mostly regulars. 

Number of Bishops under Julius III. never more than 64 (F. Paul, 
1. iv. c. 6). Under Pius IV. (1662), at the opening of the Council for 
the third time, there were 112 Bishops, besides Cardinals. 
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therefore, to determine many of the most important 
articles without debate *. They held several sessions. 

Upon a division in 1562 (April 20), according to P. Paul, 131 (1. vi. 
c. 147) ; according to Pallavicini, 141 ; according to Regnauld, 137. The 
number of Divines whose business it was to argue upon the questions 
was, in 1562, according to F. Paul, 88; and other accounts differ not 
much from his (l. vi. c. 27). 

At the Session, September 17, 1562, there appeared 180 Prelates, besides 
the Legates and Ambassadors (F. Paul, 1. vi. c. 58). In October, the 
same year, Pagoa makes 230 Prelates present (Courayer's note on F. P., 
1. vii. c. 18). The French Bishops were not then arrived. (In the time 
of Julius III. the French had altogether protested against the Council ; 
when renewed, under Pius IV., they were late in sending their Bishops, 
and protested vehemently against some of the articles of Reformation.) 
After the arrival of Cardinal Lorraine and the French Bishops, in Novem- 
ber, 1562, F. Paul (1. vii. c. 30) makes the whole number amount to 218. 
The French were about 40. 

In July, 1563, there divided, on the question of Clandestine Marriages, 
203- (L viii. c. 30). In 1. viiL c. 36, number of Italian Bishops, 150; 
others not more than 60. There subscribed, 4 Legates, 2 Cardinals, 
3 Patriarchs, 26 Archbishops, 168 Bishops, 7 Abbots, 39 Procurators of 
Bishops, 7 Grenerals of Orders — ^in all, 266 (202 Bishops or higher rank). 

* Or, rather, this should be corrected, and it would be more proper to 
say, without a fair and open debate between the contending parties ; for 
the Roman Catholic members of the Council, the different parties among 
their Divines, as Dominicans and Franciscans, had violent debates upon 
most articles ; but they ended usually in a decree artfully contrived, so 
as to contain a comprehension of the different doctrines held by Popish 
disputants, and an exclusion of those held by Protestants. Some of the 
members of the Council, again, were free and even liberal in their 
opinions ; but they usually disputed in a scholastic manner, and rested 
too much upon the authority both of the Fathers and the Schoolmen. 
For reformation in discipline many were bold and eager, and supported 
the authority of the Bishops against the overruling power of the Pope 
with great firmness. Upon the whole, it required all the artifice and 
authority of the Church of Rome to prevent decisions disagreeable to the 
Pope ; and he was often alarmed for the event. The method of proceed- 
ing was to propose questions — some of Faith, some of reformation of 
Discipline — for the Divines to dispute upon ; then, when they had come 
to conclusions upon the questions given out in these congregations, as 
they were called, to hold solemn sessions to ratify them, and pronounce 
them in the form of decrees. Their decrees were usually, in each session, 
of three sorts : 1. an Exposition of the True Doctrine ; 2. a Censure of 
the Falser or of the several errors on the subject ; and 3. Canons of Dis- 
cipline and Reformation. The first was sometimes omitted, and they 
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It was renewed, with rather better expectations, by 
Julius III. in 1649. The Emperor took pains to 
persuade the leaders of the Protestants to bring 
their cause before this tribunal, and under certain 
restrictions they consented. Some of their deputies 
even appeared there, but soon retired, disgusted at 
their reception; and the Roman Catholic interest 
itself began to divide. France, a considerable branch 
of it, protested against the proceedings of the Council 
unless the privileges of the Gallican Church should 
be ratified, but the Pope and his adherents could not 
comply with that which they had so long been labour- 
ing to counteract. The decrees of the Council, there- 
fore, were nothing more than a ratification of all the 
Popish doctrines which had been called in question. 
It was renewed again, and met for the third time 
under Pius IV., 1562, and at length finally broke up 
in 1563, to the disappointment of all parties. The 
Pope had indeed carried his point, but many Roman 
Catholic nations refused to receive the decrees with- 



passed immediately to the Censures or Anathemas. The Congregations 
were of two kinds — one of the Divines to discuss the Articles of Faith, 
assisted by Canonists in matters of Beformation ; afterwards another of 
Prelates, to draw up the decrees, which were submitted to a General Con- 
gregation, and being confirmed there by a majority, finally published in 
a session. 

Freedom of religion and religious opinions was established in Germany 
by the Treaty of Passau, 1662, between Maui'ice of Saxony and the 
Emperor, and by the Diet of Augsburg, which followed it in 1666, unless 
it should be found possible to come to an uniformity of opinion. This 
hope being given up after the Council of Trent, that article remained in 
ftill force. 

The Treaty of Passau said that no one should be molested for religion 
till a Diet was held on the subject. That of Augsburg, 1666, was the 
Diet ; yet the composition is often reckoned to have been made at Passau. 
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out some reserve. The breach between Roman 
Cathohcs and Protestants was widened, and the 
separation fixed for ever ; so that at this point we 
may close the history of the Reformation in that 
respect, and the decrees of the Council of Trent may 
be referred to as containing the Creed of the Church 
of Rome in opposition to the Confession of Augs- 
burg, and more particularly the " Catechismus ad 
Parochos," published by the Pope according to the 
decrees of this Council ^ 

Having thus endeavoured to show what are the 
great points in the general history of the Reforma- 
tion, I may go on to the particular history of it in 
the Church of England; that of other particular 
Churches I leave out, as being chiefly matter of 
curiosity to us, except as far as opposite proceedings 

' Paulo Sarpi*8 "History of the Council of Trent" contains all the 
particulars of the proceedings of the Council, related impartially, as Pro- 
testants affirm, and is an admirahle history, and the best key to the 
controversies of the times. 

Sleidan's " History of the Reformation " is a good and useful work for 
learning the general history down to the point to which I have brought it. 

Beausobre's is also a very clear account of the Reformation in Germany, 
as far as the Diet of Augsburg. 

Seckendorfs " Historia Lutheranismi '* is also esteemed an excellent 
book, and enters deeply into the controversies. 

The history of Popish doctrines, and their failure, both in point of 
antiquity and authority from Scripture, is stated with admirable learning 
and acuteness by Jewell, in his Defence of his Apology. 

The particular point of failure in point of antiquity, and of the supe- 
rior antiquity of the doctrines of Protestants, is also fiilly proved in 
Field " On the Church." 

Chillingworth should be studied, as a most able reasoner against the 
Popish writers of a later date. 

At the time of the Revolution, the controversy between Papists and 
Protestants was again renewed with great vigour. There were a number 
of tracts on the subject, of which the most valuable were selected and 
published in three volumes folio by Bishop Gibson. 
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and doctrines explain the ground of our own, and so 
far they may be included with them. 

It is well known that tlie Reformation in the 
Church of England proceeded very slowly, and met 
with many interruptions and impediments, the will 
of our princes either promoting it or checking it at 
pleasure. It so happened that in the very beginning 
Henry VIII. had, in the ardour of his zeal, written 
in defence of the Popish doctrines against Luther. 
When he afterwards became more favourable to the 
Reformation, and found the power of the Pope to 
interfere with his own, he was too haughty and too 
proud of his scholastic divinity to retract. Thus 
fluctuating between the two, and inclining to the one 
or the other as present passion or the influence of 
the one or other party prevailed, he gave the law 
in this important matter so as to persecute and 
offend both parties in their turn, and left at his death 
the work half finished. Unfavourable as these cir- 
cumstances may seem, I take them in the end to 
have been a singular advantage to the Church of 
England. The work of reformation being thus sus- 
pended, the leaders of it had time to consider and 
contemplate the different lines which the several 
foreign Reformers had taken, were taught, therefore, 
to avoid their errors, and select and retain that which 
was good in the scheme of each ; they were also pre- 
vented from pushing forward with too much eager- 
ness, and they saw the mischief which eagerness 
and the violence of contention had caused in all the 
foreign Reformed Churches. When they were there- 
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fore at liberty to act, tbeir proceedings were, as was 
fitting in such a matter, cautious, cool, and delibe- 
rate. The temper of Cranmer, the great conductor 
of the Reformation in England, was equally favour- 
able and in the same manner. It is probable that 
the conviction of his own mind came by degrees, but 
it was therefore a more clear and steady light. In 
the great doctrine of transubstantiation he is said to 
have hesitated, and not even to have been thoroughly 
satisfied about it at the beginning of King Edward's 
reign. Yet his determination at length, as given 
in the Articles, is exceedingly clear and decisive^ 
Seeing the disputes in which the German and Swiss 
Reformers had engaged themselves on this question, 
from embarking too hastily and adopting opinions 
and expressions which they were afterwards unwill- 
ing to retract, he was induced to determine with 
slowness and caution, and to prescribe to others with 
diffidence upon it, though Wicliffe had long before 
pronounced the same determination with boldness. 
This was, then, the prudent and careful pilot des- 
tined to steer our Church in its perilous and fluc- 
tuating state. No other person without his temper 
and moderation could probably have obtained so 
much fi:'om the violence and haughtiness of Henry, 

® And before the Articles, in his book on the Sacrament against Gar-, 
diner, published in 1660, with a more full vindication in 1661. This 
contained his final determination, after long inquiry and much considera- 
tion, to which he was led, it is said, by the suggestions of Ridley. The 
conviction of his mind was at length so clear, that he said of this book, 
** that it taught so true a doctrine of the Sacrament, that it should stand 
at the last day before the judgment of God, where the papistical doctrine 
contrary thereto should be ashamed to show his face." Strype. 
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nor have held up the Reformation in a suspended, if 
not in a progressive state, during such uncertain 
counsels. He seized every favourable moment of 
urging it on by gentle degrees. If unable to proceed, 
he endeavoured to strengthen and support what had 
been gained ; or if obliged to recede, he took care to 
give way as little as possible ; and he was frequently 
employed, not only in the public support of the Re- 
formation as placed at the head of the Church, but 
also in explaining and defending its doctrines, which 
he is allowed to have done with clearness, in a plain 
and convincing manner and with learning. He 
might have his failings, but there are few characters 
in history of men who have supported a great cause 
with such ability and with one uniform view during 
so long a period of uncertainty and difficulty. 

I consider the Reformation as depending chiefly 
on three great points, and I will endeavour to mark 
the course of its progress by a reference to them : 
these are, 1. the Infallibihty and Supremacy of the 
Pope; 2. the Doctrine of Transubstantiation ; 3. the 
Translation of the Scriptures and Liturgy into the 
vulgar tongue. These established, lesser abuses, 
which are either connected with them or dependent 
on them, would be corrected of course. 

The first of these, the power of the Pope, was that 
which first gave umbrage to Henry VIII., when he 
found the affair of his divorce put off by frequent 
delays and equivocations, and could no longer brook 
a subjection to so despotic a power. Iri'itated, there- 
fore, with the tyranny and arrogance of the Pope, 
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and embarrassed with the absurdity of two supreme 
powers in one realm, he determined to throw oflf this 
yoke ; and he found the people not averse to it, from 
experience of its inconveniences, and from the then 
increasing influence of the Reformation abroad. It 
was indeed a plain principle to estabhsh that all 
power, of whatever kind, should be derived from 
him as the head, and that in his name and under 
his authority all acts of power should pass. The 
Pope had no particular national claim upon England, 
on the contrary his power had obtained differently 
at different times, and the periods of its advance- 
ment and causes of it might be pointed out. It 
was merely a part of his general claim to universal 
dominion, but that again plainly appears from his- 
tory not to have been an affair of ancient right, nor 
to have been conferred at any time by the general 
consent of the Christian world, but a manifest usurpa- 
tion which arose from the particular circumstances 
of the times. But though this were easily proved, 
yet there were difficulties and objections which 
Henry had to encounter. It seemed strange in that 
day to attribute to a lay person a spiritual and sacred 
office, or at least the government over those things 
and persons who ought to know no other governor 
than Christ and those commissioned to act as his 
Ministers. But in answer to this, the Ecclesiastical 
Government may be united to the Civil, and made to 
coincide with it, without confounding the two : nor is 
it necessary that the person under whose authority 
every thing passes should be empowered to act as a 
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Minister throughout; the supremacy may be in 
one and the ministration in another, as our Article 
determines it, and as indeed obtains in many 
branches of civil government amongst all free na- 
tions. There are many things of an Ecclesiastical 
nature, either indifferent in themselves or in the mode 
of ordering them, which properly fall under the dis- 
cretion of the civil Governor, and may be made to 
agree with the civil pohty of the country — as times 
and places of worship, the rank and maintenance of 
the Ministers of the Church, and many other such — 
the arrangement of which is left to man, and is un- 
determined in Scripture. That the Spiritual power 
should subsist independently and unconnected is a 
notion too much allied to worldly and temporal 
power to be the offspring of genuine Christianity/ 
Nor can any thing be more opposite to the true spirit 
of our Religion than to create that division of power 
which, as the nature of man is, cannot but give rise 
to perpetual discord and contention. It is proper 
here, historically, to touch upon the argument, 
because the King did not so far interpose with his 
power but that he suffered the question to be argued 
and canvassed for the space of two or three years. 
It passed through Parliament in the year 1534, and 
the Bishops soon after acknowledged it. This first 
step being taken, and the power which overawed 
men being removed, other steps soon followed. In 
the very next year began the suppression of monas- 
teries, which had been the support of the Papal 
power • In 1536 the translation of the Bible was 
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designed^, whicli I consider as one of the most 
important steps, for it was laying open the sources 
of true information, and therefore would naturally 
tend to the removal of error. In the same year 
some Articles of Religion were published by Convo- 
cation, at the head of which stands a provision for 
the instruction of the people in the Bible and ancient 
Creeds as the standards of Faith, and though in 
these Articles there is a great inclination to Popery, 
yet some of the Popish Doctrines are very much 
slighted, as the authority of Traditions, Purgatory, 
and the Worshipping of Images and Saints. 

There is another circumstance, of nearly the same 
date, connected with the translation of the Bible, 
and the forerunner of a public Liturgy. This was 
the publication of a Primer, as they called it, in the 
English language. Strype (in his " Memorials of 
the Reformation ") says that the Primer was printed 
a second time in 1535, and called the King's 
Primer; and he gives at large the contents of a 

' I mean by public authority. There were English translations earlier. 
TyndaFs, of the New Testament, was first published in 1626 ; that of the 
whole Bible, by Coverdale, in 1535 ; that under the name of Matthew in 
1537 ; but these were secret attempts of private persons. In 1534 there 
was a petition from Convocation for a translation of the Bible ; but there 
seem to have been no proceedings upon it (see Strype). In 1636 the 
same was renewed, and then followed by the King's injunctions for for- 
warding the work ; so that this I reckon the first public step. In the 
same year, 1536, was published Tavemer's " Translation of the Augsburg 
Confession," and Melancthon's " Apology," by order of Cromwell, printed 
by Redman — an important point, for it shows what authority was meant 
chiefly to be followed. It is material to observe that there is extant, in 
Balliol College Library, Oxford, a translation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession and Melancthon's " Apology," by Rycharde Tavemer, at the 
commandment of the Right Hon. Thomas Cromwell, Chief Secretarie to 
the King's Grace. 
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book so-called, of which there is a copy in the Bod- 
leian Library. King Henry did frequently order 
that the instruction of the common people in reli- 
gion should be provided for; and this might be 
done, even at so early a. time, by private authority, 
acting under these general injunctions of the King. 
But the first English Primer published by royal 
authority, as the injunction prefixed indicates, was 
of the year 1545. By a Primer is meant a Manual 
of Services for common use. This follows the 
Popish forms, and contains : — 

The Kalendar. 

The King's Highness' Injunction. 

The Prayer of our Lorde. 

The Creed, or Article of the Faith. 

The Ten Commandments. 

Certain Graces. 

The Matyns. 

The Evensong. 

The Complin ^ 

The Seven Psalms. 

The Litany. 

The Dirige. 

The Commendations. 

The Psalms of the Passion. 

The Passion of our Lorde. 

Certain godly Prayers, for sundry purposes. 

It is little more than a Roman Catholic Prayer 

^ Completorium, as filling np and finishing the offices of the day. See 
Du Caye. 
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Book in Bnglish, as the Matyns are subdivided into 
Prime, &c. ; the Hora3 Canonicas are nearly ob- 
served, which are — ^Matutina, Prirao, Tertia, Sexta, 
Nona, Vespertina, Completinum (see Du Caye) ; 
the snppHcations to and by the Virgin Mary are 
numerous. 

Queen Ehzabeth's Primer of 1559, before the re- 
pubheation of the Liturgy in her reign, is very 
similar to this. 

In 1539 a Primer was printed, drawn up by 
Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, at the commandment 
of Thomas, Lord Cromwell, Vicegerent (see an 
account of this in Ame's " Typ. Ant." by Herbert) ; 
and in the same year an extract from it, for the use 
of children, of which latter I have a copy. 

There is another, of 1538, of which I have a copy ; 
this also I conceive to have been a private work, 
as the former, and which has no other date than 
that the calendar begins in 1535^ They are either 
of them much more bulky than the King's, of 1545, 
of which there is a copy in the Bodleian Library. 

In 1538* the Bible was printed and published in 
English, and the worship of masses abohshed, yet in 
the very next year the Reformation met with a great 
check in the famous Six Articles, which were esta- 
blished by Parliament under very heavy penalties. 
They are all directly in favour of Popish Corruptions : 

' This is the case with that in the Bodleian Lihrary, as well as with 
another in Balliol College Library ; but Herbert mentions both date and 
name of printer ; he describes also another in 1534, the forerunner of this. 
. ^ So Strype, in his Life of Cranmer ; but all the accounts of the editions 
of the Bible make it 1539. 
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1. of the real Corporeal Presence and Transubstan- 
tiation in the Sacrament; 2. of the refusal of the 
Cup to the Laity; 3. Vows of Chastity; 4. Private 
Masses; 5. Cehbacy of the Clergy; 6. Auricular Con- 
fession. Cranmer made a most determined opposition 
to them, but in vain ; and they were a great bar to 
all further Reformation in the time of Henry VIII. 
Yet in 1540*. there happened the publication of a 
work by a committee of Bishops and Divines ap- 
pointed by the King, in which Cranmer took great 
part, though some things were carried against him, 
which work I consider as a very remarkable one : 
this was called, " The Necessary Erudition of a 
Christian Man." It is well worth reading, and shows, 
I think, that upon the whole great progress had 
been made. The introduction upon Faith is a most 
clear and sound explanation of the Christian doctrine 
on that subject. The explanation of the different 
Articles of good works, justification, &c., is plain 
and satisfactory, and the main points of the Christian 
Covenant are well laid down; the seven Popish 
Sacraments, are indeed retained, but stated with great 
moderation ; in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 

* Strype, in his Life of Cranmer, makes this to have been first pub- 
lished in 1637, under the name of the Bishops* Book ; afterwards, in 1540, 
under the name of the King's Book, it was approved of by Pai-liament. 
Burnet places the transaction in 1540. The book is by some attributed chiefly 
to Gardiner (see a note in one of Archbishop Wake's copies of this book, in 
Christ Church Library ; but he quotes no other than a printed authority, 
viz. an account of conferences between Ridley and Latimer). The preface 
to the first edition (see that book, fol. 27, printed 1556) is subscribed by 
21 Archbishops and Bishops, and 25 Archdeacons and Doctors, and is 
dated 1537 at the end of the book, 1534 in the title-page. The other book 
has a preface from the King, and is very much altered throughout. 
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there is the greatest embarrassment. The Protestant 
party had great reason to rejoice in it, and they 
looked forward to the consequences, for such a 
rational exposition must naturally have prepared 
men's minds for further reformation. 

There is nothing else worth taking notice of in 
this reign, except that some parts of the prayers 
were translated for public use in the year 1545, viz. 
in the Primer then published, as mentioned before, 
and that the King was prevailed upon to take some 
steps towards reforming the Ecclesiastical laws; 
that he consented to the abolishing one or two of 
the most offensive of the Popish ceremonies, and 
that a scheme was set on foot for the changing the 
Mass into a Communion. This latter was a joint 
project between him and the King of France, but 
never executed . (Strype' s Life of Cranmer, Burnet.) 
The matter of the Ecclesiastic2^1 Laws proceeded so 
far as that Cranmer promised a new body to be 
drawn up, but these also were never ratified. 

In the following reign of Edward VI. all impedi- 
ments were removed, and Cranmer was at full 
liberty to execute the great plan which he had con- 
ceived and meditated upon for some time. It is 
astonishing in how short a time he brought the 
whole to perfection (for the work was nearly if not 
quite finished in this reign), considering the caution 
and deliberation with which he proceeded. The 
order of his great works is this. In 1547 he pro- 
cured the Homilies to be compiled for the instruc- 
tion of the common people, who were in great 
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want of teachers and instructors, and Erasmus's 
Paraphrase of the New Testament to be set up in 
churches for the better instruction of the clergy 
themselves. In 1548 he first published a Plain and 
Short Exposition of the Christian Doctrines, by way 
of Catechism for young people. It may be con- 
sidered as a sequel to the above work, the " Neces- 
sary Erudition," being on a similar plan, but 
almost all the Popish doctrines are expunged. He 
reckons, indeed, three Sacraments, Absolution 
being one ; but his explanation of this is moderate, 
and scarcely difierent from that afterwards received. 
The doctrine of the Real Presence he had not quite 
got over. It is a sequel of the former work, and 
shows either the progress of Cranmer's mind, or his 
true sentiments when the control of authority and 
opposition was removed, or something of both ; it 
was chiefly a translation from a German Cate- 
chism (Strype). There followed immediately the 
great work of a new Liturgy — of 1549, called 
King Edward's First Book; of 1552, called his 
Second Book. Some of the alterations were after- 
wards resumed. In 1550 was published the book 
of Ordinations; in 1551, the Articles of Eeli- 
gion, which gave a character and stabihty to the 
Church of England, and in which at length the 
error of Transubstantiation and a real corporeal pre- 
sence in the sacrament was decisively renounced. 
Eeasons for renouncing it were added, which were 
afterwards left out in the repubhcation of the 
Articles, — I suppose, because the contrary doctrine 
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was then become more general, and the rejecting 
Transubstantiation no longer required an apology. 
The Articles were drawn up in 1551, approved of 
by Convocation 1552, pubhshed by the King's 
authority, 1553. In 1551 the Liturgy was revised*, 
and finally confirmed in 1552, and thus at length 
the labours of this excellent prelate were drawing to 
a conclusion at the very time when the Protestants 
of Germany obtained their freedom by the treaty 
of Passau, and all hope of Reformation from the 
Council of Trent was despaired of. But whilst 
this conclusion was in sight, and the reformation was 
nearly completed, all proceedings were interrupted 
by the unfortunate death of King Edward ; and upon 
the accession of Mary every thing was at once thrown 
back into the grossest state of superstition and 
subjection to the court of Rome. There was, indeed, 
a show of argument and disputation at first \ in which, 
however, there plainly appeared a determination to 
proceed by force ; and Cranmer and Ridley were 
already in confinement, and plainly doomed to sufier, 

' A body of ecclesiastical laws was also in hand, under a commission 
passed this same year, 1551. It had been a design of the former reign 
to appoint thirty-two persons to compile a body of ecclesiastical laws ; it 
was renewed in 1549, and an Act of Parliament then passed, empowering 
the King to name sixteen persons of the spiritualty and sixteen of the 
temporalty for that purpose. The Act was dormant till this year, 1551 ; 
and then a commission was granted, and the work entered upon. 
Cranmer is said to have been almost the sole author; it was digested 
into fifty-one titles, and put into Latin by Dr. Haddon (University Orator 
at Cambridge) and Sir John Cheek. The King died before it could 
receive the royal confirmation ; it was published in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, under the title of " Eeformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum," in 1571, 
by Pox, the Martyrologist, with a preface. (See Strype.) 

* In the Convocation, 1653. 
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when they were called upon to maintain the doctrines 
of the Church which they had estabUshed. The 
violent measures taken afterwards to restore the 
doctrines and disciphne of Popery caused them in- 
deed to prevail for a time, but raised in men's minds 
a secret horror and disgust. Things were but 
the more ripe for restoration to their former state 
when Queen Elizabeth succeeded, under whom the 
Reformation was presently reinstated in the same 
form in which it subsisted before. I say in the same 
form, for the Liturgy underwent indeed a revisal, 
but very little alteration, and it is remarkable, con- 
sidering the variety of opinions which have been 
held on such subjects, how very few alterations they 
thought proper to make in the Articles, and the few 
made are but immaterial, and affect not the sub- 
stance of them. At this period, then, we may 
reckon the Reformation to have been completed in 
the Church of England ; but in these very times in 
the very estabhshment of our Church there lurked 
the seeds of future dissensions. Many of the English 
divines and others who fled from the persecutions 
of Mary, had taken refuge amongst the Calvinists in 
Switzerland. Here they imbibed some of their 
doctrines, and an attachment to their discipline, and 
brought back with them these sentiments to their 
native country, which had hitherto happily steered 
clear of the violence of the parties on the Continent, 
and had reformed its rehgion with more moderation. 
It has sometimes been said that they introduced the 
Calvinistical doctrines into our Articles. I deny the 
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fact, for they did not make sufficient alterations in 
them, but they gave rise to a numerous body of 
Dissenters from our Church, who diflfered first about 
habits and ceremonies (the disputes about which ran 
very high in the times of Queen Elizabeth, and much 
troubled the peace of the Church), afterwards in the 
whole of Church discipline and government. It is 
well known that this party became once so powerful 
as to prevail over the Established Church ; but they 
could not maintain their ground, and it was seen by 
experience that innovations carried thus far do but 
make room for greater and bolder innovations. 

The beginning of the controversy about ceremo- 
nies and discipline will be perfectly understood from 
" Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity," one of the most 
capital books in our language, or in any language, for 
weight and solidity of argument, and it takes in 
much more than it may seem from the subject. In 
order to lay deep the foundations of Ecclesiastical 
law, he goes back to the origin of all law what- 
ever. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell you that the history 
of the Reformation of the Church of England will 
be best learnt in the first place from Bishop Burnet's 
History, and lest his larger work should be thought 
too voluminous, he has himself published an abridg- 
ment of it. 

The causes of separation from the Church of Rome 
are most clearly and satisfactorily stated in " Jewell's 
Apology," which is a manual that ought to be in the 
hands of every divine of the Church of England. 
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Nowell's Catechism is the best interpretation of 
the doctrines of the Church of England when finally- 
settled in Queen Elizabeth's time. Both these books 
are not to be considered as private works. Public 
authority was given to them, and they were consi- 
dered as speaking the sense of the English Bishops. 
Nowell's controversial book against Dorman was 
also considered as containing the sentiments of 
the Church rather than of a private man. (See 
Strype*s Annals, 1687. See also Bishop Cooper's 
testimony to Nowell's Catechism and Jewell's Apo- 
logy: Strype's Annals, vol. i. b. i. c. 19.) 

Nowell's Catechism had the sanction of the Lower 
House of Convocation in 1562 \ and yet was not 
published till 1570. (See Strype's Annals.) It 
had that of the whole Convocation in the Canons 
of 1571, which see in Sparrow's Collection. 

The " Apology " had the royal authority and the 
consent of the Bishops, with concurrence certainly 
of the whole clergy. The " Defence" was at several 
times ordered to be set up in churches. 

' That of the Lower House of Convocation only was given to Nowell s 
Catechism ; that of the Upper withheld on the first application ; and nino 
years after it was published, with the approbation of several Bishops. 
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IN resuming the history of the Reformation of 
the Church of England from the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, I have little more to add 
concerning the controversy with the Papists. We 
stand in the same situation, with regard to them, as 
at the final establishment of our Church early in 
that reign. It is true that they have made frequent 
attempts, secret and open, at different times to 
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overturn our establishment. Notwithstanding the 
severe laws against them, they continually had 
emissaries amongst us ; and the dangerous Order 
of the Jesuits, and others, were continually finding 
their way into this kingdom. It was natural to 
expect that, for a long time, there would remain 
a considerable body of men attached to the old 
religion ; and the Papists and Jesuits were not of a 
temper to give up this advantage without frequent 
struggles. The English Roman Catholics had, in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, their colleges and 
seminaries in several places abroad, particularly at 
Louvain and at Rheims, from which places, by 
books imported and by emissaries sent, they endea- 
voured to keep up an interest in the kingdom. The 
English translation of the New Testament, at the 
latter, published in 1583 ^ — called the Rhemish Tes- 
tament — ^was a famous attempt so to translate and 
interpret the Scriptures as to make them speak the 
language of the Romish Church ; it was published, 
also, with a view to discredit the translations autho- 
rized by our Church^. Harding, the maintainer of 
the Popish cause against Jewell, was of Louvain. 
Dorman, his second in the same, with whom Nowell, 
Dean of St. Paul's, carried on the controversy, was 
his scholar. We hear of perpetual plots and con- 
spiracies diuing this reign set on foot by them, and 
of cabals with the party of the Queen of Scots and 

* See Strype's Annals, 1683. 

^ The translation of the Old Testament, published by the College at 
Douay, 1609-10, was the completion of this plan. (Strype.) 
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tlie Spaniards ; for many of them would even have 
sacrificed their country to the latter, its most for- 
midable enemy at that time, to forward their cause. 
Every one knows of the history of their great con- 
spiracy in the next reign, and with what cunning 
and perseverance they renewed their attempts in 
the latter end of the reign of Charles II. and that 
of James II., when they had got a footing at Court ; 
but all these matters are more important in the civil 
than in the ecclesiastical history of the times — ^the 
doctrines and disciphne on each side continued the 
same. At the time of the Eevolution, indeed, the 
arguments were renewed with more vigour than 
ever, and the controversy called forth in a remark- 
able manner the abilities of our divines — the best 
tracts of which, as I said before, have been collected 
and pubhshed together by Bishop Gibson : that 
collection now begins to be obsolete and neglected ; 
it is, nevertheless, a remarkable monument of the 
talents and learning of the English divines of that 
age. 

Dismissing, then, the history of our separation 
from the Church of Rome, I turn to new matters of 
internal dissension and separation amongst our- 
selves. The history of our own dissensions may be 
said to take its rise from the beginning pf the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, though we must go a httle far- 
ther back for the first seeds of it. Considering the 
numerous sects that had prevailed of old, and had 
been revived abroad, at the time of the Reformation, 
it was to be expected that this country could not be 
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exempt from the same divisions ; but the sects, 
which revived old heresies or invented new ones — 
the Arians, Socinians, Anabaptists, and others, were 
not numerous for some time ; the chief body of our 
Dissenters agreed with us in the greater points 
of doctrine, and their division from us arose from 
causes peculiar to the state and progress of the 
Reformation in this country. I will endeavour to 
trace this matter from the beginning, taking notice 
of other sectaries as I shall see occasion. 

The example of Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, in 
the reign of King Edward VI., a very pious and 
worthy prelate, who suflfered martyrdom in the 
succeeding reign, seems to have been the first occa- 
sion of it. When appointed to his bishopric, he had 
scruples about the use of the episcopal habits, and 
even submitted to be sent to prison before he would 
comply with them. The objection was, that they 
were Popish, for some men's aversion to Popery 
induced them to think that every thing formerly in 
use among them was become profane, and that they 
could not depart too widely from the ancient usage. 
It was said that Hooper had been abroad, and was 
infected with foreign notions; but the foreign 
divines, as Gualter and Bullinger, took pains to 
exculpate themselves, and were grieved that a 
Church to which they considered themselves as 
alHed should fall into dissensions on so small a 
matter. It ended, however, with his comphance, 
in which he was probably influenced by Cranmer', 

' Strype's Life of Cranmer. 
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Ridley, and Peter Martyr, all of whom were alarmed 
at this beginning of disagreement among themselves. 
The persecution in Queen Mary's time gave occa- 
sion to the renewing this dispute. Many of the 
exiles settled at Frankfort, and were allowed to set 
up a congregation there. These persons, whether 
with a view of not giving oflfence to the foreign 
Reformed Churches, or more probably from a desire 
of imitating their discipline, which had been carried 
farther, to a greater and more violent degree of 
alteration from the old than that of the Church of 
England, altered and omitted many parts of the 
English Liturgy and discipline. Others of the 
exiles, as those at Strasburg, took oflfence at this, 
and remonstrated against it by letter, judging that 
the English Liturgy ought to be strictly adhered to, 
till some opportunity should restore .them to their 
native country, where they might, by common con- 
sent and by pubhc authority, retain or reform it, as 
should then seem good. In fact the Frankfort 
exiles, at the head of whom were Ejiox (the Scotch 
Reformer) and Whittingham (afterwards Dean of 
Durham), were too eager to desert, and fiind an 
excuse for deserting, the ceremonies of the Church 
of England, if they meant still to consider them- 
selves as members of it ; they were too small a body 
to prescribe new rules for it. The remonstrances 
by letter failed ; but soon after a second party, at 
the head of whom was Cox (afterwards Bishop of 
Ely), joined the former at Frankfort, upon which a 
sharp contest arose on this very point. Cox and his 
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party are accused of having interfered peremptorily, 
and of having used undue means to carry their 
cause; but on the matters being referred to the 
magistrates, they prevailed, and established the 
Liturgy of King Edward in the congregation of that 
city — the chiefs of the discontented party leaving it 
for Geneva*. 

These disputes amongst a few exiles would have 
been but of little consequence, but that those 
greater disputes which took place in England upon 
the restoration of the Reformed Religion were 
plainly a revival of them. The exiles of Frankfort, 
though they might little intend it, were the first 
authors of dissent from the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Church of England. 

When the time, therefore, of restoration came, 
men returned with different minds ; some continued 
attached to their own Reformation, as the most 
moderate and prudent that had obtained; others 
had acquired a strong attachment to the discipline 
of the Reformed Chm*ches abroad, particularly that 
of Geneva*; others, more moderate, wished for 

* An account of this disturbance was afterwards published in 1576, 
entitled, "A Discourse concerning the Troubles at Frankfort." It is written 
in favour of the Dissenting party. 

* The exiles at Geneva wrote to those at Frankfort, to induce them to 
join with them in bringing the English Church to the standard of the best 
Reformed Churches abroad. Those at Frankfort answered that they meant 
to submit themselves to the lawful authority of their country, and thought 
themselves at full liberty to differ in some ceremonies from the foreign 
Churches. This wise and moderate answer was subscribed by Pilkington 
(afterwards Bishop of Durham) and Nowell (afterwards Dean of St. 
Paul's), amongst others. The letter from Geneva was by John Knox, Miles 
Coverdale, Mr. Wittingham, Christopher Goodman, &c. They wrote also to 
the congregation at Aitow, Switzerland, and received a more general answer. 
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some fiirther alterations, if they could persuade the 
Government to adopt them, but did not think them 
worth contending for; and whilst the Queen and 
Parliament would consent to the establishment of 
a Church reformed in all the essential points of 
doctrine, did not think it right to promote divisions 
in the Church upon matters of indiflference, which 
could not in reason touch the conscience. These 
more moderate men (amongst whom was Parkhurst, 
Bishop of Norwich •), if they could have had their 
wish, would have formed the English Church upon 
the model of that of Zurich, but they were much 
oflFended at the fierce contests afterwards excited by 
the Puritans, and their obstinate refusal to conform. 
The foreign divines, particularly those of Zurich, as 
Gualter and BuUinger, were of the same opinion 
with them; and though they did not in every 
minute point perfectly approve of the ceremonies 
of the Church of England, yet considered it as a 
Church nearly allied to their own, and were grieved at 
these dissensions, and vexed at the authors of them'. 
Even Beza, the successor of Calvin at Geneva, upon 

• Home, Bishop of Winchester (see his Letter to Gualter, Strype's 
Annals, vol. i. ; see also Strype's Annals, vol. ii. b. i. c. 29 ; Parker's Life, 
b. iv. c. 9), Jewell, Bishop of Sarum (see Burnet, vol. iii. p. 229. 316), 
Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, Whittingham, Dean of Durham (see the 
account of their Letters to the Earl of Leicester, 1564 ; Parker's Life, 
b. ii. c. 19), Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's (see his clause of Pacification, in 
Parker's Life, by Strype, b. ii. c. 23). 

' BuUinger *B expression in favour of the Church of England is very 
strong, when, at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, he was 
afraid of a Lutheran party who wished to bring in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, " Satisfecit piis Edwardi Eeformatio." (Strype's Annals, vol. i. c. 2 ; 
see Whitgift's Life, by Strype, b. iv. c. 7. 10 ; see another judgment of 
his in Parker's Life, b. iii. c, 16.) 
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expostulation from Archbishop Whitgift, thought 
proper to exculpate himself from countenancing 
these troubles. 

To return, however, to the history of this matter. 
On the opening of Queen Elizabeth's reign those who 
wished for further reformation did not stir much, but 
rather waited for their opportunity. Most parties, 
indeed, waited in suspense for the authority of the 
Queen. She herself proceeded cautiously and slowly, 
and took no material step till it could be taken 
publicly in Parliament. In her first Parliament, 
1559, the Act of Supremacy was passed, and the 
Bill for Uniformity, which latter re-established King 
Edward's Liturgy with few alterations. Before the 
meeting of Parliament that Liturgy had been revised 
by a Committee, consisting chiefly of Protestant 
divines, under the direction of Sir Thomas Smith, 
Secretary of State®. Some of the exceptions against 
the ceremonies ordained by that book were taken 
into consideration on the suggestion of Cecil, after- 
wards Lord Burleigh ; but as the alterations received 
were few, so does the opposition on the part of those 
who wished for further reformation seem to have 
been little. In fact the Popish party, who were in 
possession, were first to be displaced, and they made 
a stout resistance ; a Lutheran party was to be 
withstood ; and whilst these common enemies stood 
in the way, there was less room for private disagree- 
ment ; and the Queen herself was rather disposed to 
retain too much of the Popish Ceremonies than 

8 Strype's Annals. 
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desirous to recede farther from them. There were 
private murmurs and scruples. One among the 
Bishops, before he would take upon him his office, con- 
sulted Peter Martyr, then at Zurich, by letter, upon 
the question whether he might conscientiously use 
the habits and ceremonies required ''. Others used 
their interest with the Queen for further alterations, 
but were at length satisfied with the removing every 
thing superstitious, and it was some time before 
there broke out any open dissension. The Articles 
were confirmed and subscribed by the Convocation 
in 1562, with very httle opposition. In the same 
Convocation there was a division of the House, nearly 
equal, on some matters of ceremony^ ; they are some 
of the Puritanical scruples in their most . moderate 
shape. After the attempts made in this Convoca- 
tion, most of those who made them seem to have 
been content to abide by the opinion of the majority. 
At length, in the year 1564, there broke out an open 
contest about the use of the clerical habits, and from 



• Coverdale, famous for one of the first English translations of the Bihle, 
never resumed his office, on account of some scruples of this kind, as is 
generally supposed, though (Strype's Annals, vol. i. c. 13) there might be 
other reasons. 

' Six in number : — 

1. Abrogation of Holydays. 

2. Minister's reading with his face towards the people. 

3. Cross in Baptism. 

4. Dispensation for kneeling at the Sacrament in case of age or 

sickness. 
6. Use of the Surplice. 
6. Use of Organs. 
See Strype's Annals, vol. i. c. 29. Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, Prolo- 
cutor, was at the head of those who were in favour of some alteration in 
the above Articles. 
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that period we may date the existence of a body of 
Dissenters from the Church of England. Com- 
plaints being brought to the Queen that great 
variety had taken place both in the performance 
of Divine Service and in the apparel of Ministers, 
she commanded the Bishops and her High Com- 
mission Court (which she had established under 
the Act of Supremacy) to exact a strict uniformity, 
and to proceed against offenders. Of those who 
were cited, Sampson, Dean of Christ Church, and 
Humphrey, President of Magdalen, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, were the chief, both 
learned and respectable men. Great pains were 
taken to induce them to comply. The foreign 
divines were consulted on both sides. Many of the 
nobility took their part, and a great commotion 
arose. Parker, Archbishop, and his colleagues, 
seemed unwilling to proceed to extremities ; but at 
length Sampson was deprived. Humphrey was con- 
nived at, living privately meanwhile, and after ten 
or twelve years was induced to conform, and was 
made Dean of Gloucester. Many of the London 
clergy were deprived at the same time. The dis- 
pute at present turned entirely upon this question, 
whether it was lawful to wear the habits pre- 
scribed, inasmuch as they had been abused to super- 
stitious purposes by the Papists. It was out of 
their power to procure any alteration. Now it is 
strange that any should deny the right of Govern- 
ment to prescribe a rule in things indifferent of 
themselves, and therefore forbidden by no prior law 
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of God, though the negative of this was sometimes 
held, and it was narrow-minded to make a comph- 
ance with things indifferent a subject for conscien- 
tious scruples, because they had been once abused. 
And this being granted, it was perverse and highly 
blamable to sow dissensions in the Church on such 
grounds. Other matters besides the question of the 
habits were scarcely yet mentioned, or certainly not 
much insisted on^ ; but this was sufficient to cause 
a schism, and the name of Puritans, or Precisians 
(both given them for affecting a purer or more 
precise mode of discipline and worship) was now 
given them, or had been perhaps prepared for them 
from the beginning of this reign, whilst the party 
subsisted, though dormant ^ When the commotion 
had once broken out, and the parties had become 
exasperated against each other by mutual opposition, 
new causes of dissent and new matters of dispute 

* There is extant a paper of Humphrey's, mentioning other matters of 
complaint against the Establishment ; but by all accounts they do not 
seem yet to have been much insisted on (see Burnet, vol. iii. b. iv., No. 79 
of Records). The Dissenters at least would have remained within the 
Church if this had been allowed them (see Neale, c. 6). 

' Strype does not mention this name till the year 1669. In the 
year 1566 (Neale, Parkers Life, b. iii. c. 16) the first actual separa- 
tion took place, being a consequence of the deprivation of some of the 
London ministers. They then began to assemble in private houses, and 
determined to use, instead of the English Liturgy, a book of service used 
by the English exiles at Geneva. Some, however, of the most learned 
amongst them entirely disapproved of this practice of separation, and never 
would join with them in it, as Sampson and Humphrey, mentioned before, 
Lever, Master of Sherborne Hospital, near Durham, and Fox, the Martyro- 
logist. These continued peaceable, and were in great measure connived 
at — a strong proof of the moderate spirit of their adversaries, whom later 
Dissenters exclaim loudly against as bitter persecutors. — See Parker s 
Life, by Strype, b. iu. c. 16, where there is a ftill account of this sepa- 
ration. 

VOL. II. H 
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arose. The ceremonies of the cross in Baptism and 
of kneeling at the Sacrament, but slightly touched 
on at first, became now great objections to the 
Church ; and in the year 1570 Cartwright, Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge, in his public lectures not only at- 
tacked these and other smaller ordinances, but the 
whole government of the Church of England by 
Bishops. Twenty-six articles were produced, in 
which he openly condemned the Estabhshment. 
He was popular at Cambridge, and was supported 
by a large party; but Whitgift, then Master of 
Trinity College and yice-Chancellor, prevailed to 
the depriving him of his professorship and after- 
wards of his fellowship. The cause, however, went 
on, and a motion was the next year made in Parlia- 
ment in favour of the Puritans, but suppressed 
by the Queen's authority, and, on the other hand, 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was now 
required of ministers by Act of Parhament. The 
Puritans, however, renewed their attempts ; the 
populace in London was in their favour ; they had 
not only friends in the House of Commons, but a 
strong interest at Court. The Earl of Leicester 
was always ready to stand forth as their Mend, and 
prided himself in being the head of their party. 
Sir P. Knolhs, Treasurer, was also strongly their 
friend, and afterwards Sir P. Walsingham. This 
was probably the reason why the Queen, who was 
continually urging the Archbishop to press the 
matter of uniformity, sometimes refused to give her 
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sanction to his proceedings, as in the very first 
instance*. In 1572, therefore, came out a famous 
book on their side, entitled "An Admonition to 
Parliament," by Field and Wilcox. This book, 
with severe reflections on the Establishment, con- 
tained an entire new platform of discipline, as it 
was called, upon the plan of a Presbytery, or equality 
amongst ministers, and founded upon the argument 
that the Scriptures contain a perfect rule of disci- 
pline as well as doctrine, and that this new scheme 
was agreeable to Scripture. The authors of the 
book were confined. The contents were answered 
by Whitgift, who on this occasion drew upon him- 
self a controversy with his old antagonist. Cart- 
wright, who supported the doctrines of the Admo- 
nition. There passed several replies between them. 
Doring of Cambridge was another who appeared on 
the Puritanical side in this controversy. I cannot 
help observing here that as their cause seems to 
have begun in perverseness and ill-temper, and to 
have been carried on with boldness and violence, so 
was their language virulent and abusive, both towards 
the Estabhshment and the members of it, and even 
to those who would not abet their cause. There are 
extant letters of some of their leaders to Lord Bur- 
leigh (who conducted himself with great moderation 
in these disputes), which are a remarkable proof of 
this ^ 

* That of the orders of the High Oommission Court called Advertise- 
ments, which the Queen had called for, but when drawn up, refused to 
sign. — Strype's Annals, vol. i. c. 1 ; Parker's Life, b. ii. c. 20. 

* See extracts from " The Admonition," Strype, vol. ii. b. i. No. 192. 

H 2 
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In this same year, 1572, or the next, they pro- 
ceeded to the reducing to practice what they had 
devised, and did actually set up a Presbyterian 
Church, according to the scheme of their platform, 
at Wandsworth, near London, to be governed by 
lay elders and presbyters of equal rank. This was 
the first in England, and was soon followed by 
others in Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, and 
other places. They were otherwise called Puritani- 
cal classes. It now became a violent contest. Both 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers were exerted 
against the Puritans to their suspension, depriva- 
tion, and imprisonment. The Queen, provoked by 
their imquiet and seditious spirit, and jealous always 
of her authority, interposed by proclamation and 
by orders to her Commissioners ^, but stiU powerful 
friends, popularity, and a perverse spirit of opposition 
held up their party. The Dissenters complain of the 
intolerance and persecution of the Bishops, and it 
must be confessed that neither the right nor policy 
of toleration were then so well imderstood as they 
have been since ; but I cannot see what right they 
had to expect to continue within the pale of a 
Church whose laws they not only refused to obey, 
but openly opposed and vilified them : and they were 
also civil ofifenders, for they were the cause of 

See also Life of Grindal, b. i. c. 12 ; Beza's Opinion, Letter of Doring, 
Strype's Annals, vol. ii. b. i. c. 28, No. 21 ; Letter of Prowde, Strype's 
Annals, vol. ii. b. ii. No. 22. See also observations on a Sermon of Bishop 
Cooper, Strype's Annals, vol. ii. b. ii. c. 21. 

• See Life of Parker, by Strype, b. iv. c. 36, where is a remarkable 
speech of the Lord Treasurer in the Star Chamber against the Puritans, 
and other proceedings. 
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seditions in the State, and were themselves very- 
little disposed to tolerate opposite opinions to their 
own. Bullinger and Gualter of Zurich, who were 
favourable to them when the contest was merely 
about habits and ceremonies, expressed themselves 
very differently upon the present state of it ^ The 
former speaks of a WMo dominandi in the authors 
of the Presbytery, which he says time would reveal. 
It cannot be wondered at, therefore, though it 
may not be justified, that when it came to be a 
trial which party should overpower the other, the 
rulers of the established Church made use of the 
means in their power*. Grindal, who succeeded 
Parker in the archbishopric, though supposed to 
be favourable to the Puritans at first, followed the 
same measures, as we may suppose, from conviction, 
till his hands were tied up by an imfortuate quarrel 
with the Queen ^. 

During this progress of dissension it may be sup- 
posed that different persons would go very different 
lengths. Some who disapproved of, and refused to 
practise, certain ceremonies of the Church, did not 
care to leave their ministry or join any body of 
separatists from it; others more artful and design- 
ing, though they had separated from it and formed 
associations of their own, yet were imwiUing to 

^ See Strype's Annals, vol. ii. b. i. c. 31. 

^ There is a remarkable letter preserved in Strype's Annals, vol. iii. 
b. ii. No. 49, supposed to Have been written in 1587, and attributed either 
to Fox or Humphrey, both of them of the first and more moderate Dis- 
jsenters, expostul^ing with their brethren on the lengths they had gone. 

• Life of Grindal, b. ii. c. 7. 
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forego the advantage and the power of contending 
which their appearing to continue in the ministry- 
gave them; they attempted, therefore, to make an 
unnatural union between the established Church 
government and their new platform ^ They agreed 
openly to receive Episcopal ordination, secretly Pres- 
byterian ; openly in part at least to comply with the 
discipline of the Church, secretly to submit them- 
selves to classical, provincial, and other assemblies, 
and to agree to hold them, and in the mean time to 
labour for further reformation. At the head of 
these were Cartwright and Travers. However highly 
these names may stand with their own party, I can 
consider their scheme as nothing less than the 
grossest prevarication. In the mean time another 
sect arose out of the Dissenters, which separated 
from them, and went much greater lengths of inno- 
vation; these were called Brownists, from their 
leader, Robert Brown. They confined their notion 
of a Church to a single congregation which could 
meet together in one room, allowed of no union 
between Churches, of no ordination but the election 
of the whole congregation, who had also a power of 
deposing their minister at pleasure. As the Presby- 
terian Church government was Aristocratical, they 
would have theirs to be Democratical, if it could 
be called any government at all. They utterly re- 
nounced all communion with the Church of England, 
and held all her ordinances and discipline to be Anti- 

* See their conclusions in Neale, vol. i. c. 6, p. 345 ; Collier, pt. ii. b. vii. 
p. 582. 
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christian^. They sprang up in 1581 or 1582. They 
were considered as seditious opposers of all govern- 
ment, and two of them were condemned and exe- 
cuted by the civil power in 1583, as certain Ana- 
baptists had been before, but the sect subsisted long 
after, and became very numerous before the end of 
this reign. They were then otherwise called Bar- 
rowists, from one of their leaders, a gentleman of the 
Temple, who was executed together with Greenwood, 
a minister, in 1592, at a time when they were dis- 
covered to hold large meetings, and numbers of them 
were sent to prison. We hear of them by their old 
name in Charles the First's time. Lord Clarendon 
frequently mentions them with the Anabaptists. 
Ainsworth, the learned commentator, was of this 
sect. 

The divisions amongst the Puritans themselves 
are said to have furnished Lord Burleigh (who 
wished to moderate between the contending parties) 
with an easy answer to their importunities. He re- 
quired them to draw up a scheme of a Reformed 
Liturgy, and referred the matters to several classes 
successively, in which case their differences Were so 
great that he told them he would then bring forward 
their scheme when they could com^ to any resolve 
amongst themselves. (CoUier, pt. ii. b. vii. p. 586.) 
In Burnet (vol. ii. p. 418) there is a remarkable 
letter of Walsingham's, who was always esteemed 
much more their friend, in which he condemns the 
lengths- to which the Puritans had at last gone, and 

* See Strype's Annals, vol. iii. b. i. c. 16. 
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justifies the severities against them as rendered ne- 
cessary by their factious and seditious principles ^ 
Whitgift, who succeeded to the archbishopric in 

1583, seems to have thought that there was no 
safety but in a rigorous prosecution of all these 
parties. For this purpose he obtained a new ecclesi- 
astical commission, and framed six articles as a test 
of conformity to all who should be called upon. 
They are levelled against private conventicles, the 
refusal of the habits, and Presbyterian ordination, 
and require subscription to what are now called 
the three Articles of the thirty-sixth canon. They 
have been much censured, but at the same time are 
rather an enforcement of the old law than n,ew 
ordinances. Prom this time, that is, from 1683 or 

1584, for about nine or ten years we may reckon the 
contest to have been at its height, the inquiries 
against all Nonconformists being strict, and the 
proceedings rigorous. The Queen had taken her 
resolution, and, being determined to listen no more 
to applications in their favour, commanded the Arch- 
bishop to enforce the laws, who from his own 
temper and opinion was disposed to enforce them 
with activity if not with severity*. On the other 
hand, the Puritans held their classes or religious 

' See also the opinion of a statesman concerning the Puritans, in a letter 
of Lord Cranbome, Strype's Annals, vol. iv. No. 290. 

* He is called a very severe man ; but it may be questioned whether he 
was so in his natural temper. He certainly was in one instance very 
mild to his old antagonist, Cartwright, when he had assurances that he 
would be quiet. The Earl of Leicester himself, Cartwright's patron, 
acknowledged his kindness, and thanked him for it. (WhitgifE's Life, by 
Strype, b. iii. c. 13..) 
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meetitig^ ^lore regularly, and reduced their scheme 
to a more settled system. A platform of discipline 
brought from Geneva, and drawn up by Travers for 
the particular use of England, and afterwards cor- 
rected by Cartwright, was now brought forward, and 
after being received amongst themselves in 1683 or 
1584, was presented to Parliament in 1586, and on 
its miscarriage there was established amongst them- 
selves by subscription ^ It consisted of two parts — 
one called " The Holy Discipline," as founded on 
Scripture, the other " Synodical Discipline," as de- 
rived from the use of other Churches. This book 
was not published till long after these times, in 1644, 
but being pubUcly known by the presenting it to 
Parliament, was answered in 1593 by Bancroft 
(afterwards Bishop of London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury), who was author also of another book 
against the Puritans, called " Dangerous Positions ^." 
But to return. The Puritans made also repeated 
efforts in Parliament, as in 1584, in 1586 as above, 
and in 1592, and were strong enough in some in- 
stances, to carry their point through the House of 
Commons, but were checked either by the Upper 
House or by the authority of the Queen. The pro- 
ceedmgs against them were continued, and were in 
some instances conducted in a very arbitrary manner, 
as in the restraint put on the Uberty of the press, 
and in the requiring them to answer interrogatories 

« Compare Strype's Life of Whitgift, b. iii. c. 15, 16 ; and Neale, vol. i. 
c. 7, p. 449. 

• The same Bancroft widened the breach still more by contending for 
the Divine right of Episcopacy in 1688. See Life of Whitgift, &c. 
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upon oath, thus makiiig them their own accusers. 
This was called the oath ex officio or ex officio mero. 
Whilst the minds of men were thus exasperated 
there came out in the year 1588 and the two fol- 
lowing years a series of most virulent and shameful 
pamphlets against the Bishops, under the fictitious 
name of Martin Mar-prelate. Two persons, TJdal 
and Penry, suspected to be the authors of these 
libels, were condemned and executed. It is true 
that the body of the Puritans always disclaimed 
these works, but there is an account of their pro- 
ceedings drawn up in favour of the Church \ which 
both charges their discipline with opinions danger- 
ous to the State, and their leaders with expressions 
and threats scarcely less virulent than these Hbels. 

Hitherto the dispute had been merely concerning 
discipline, and the Puritans themselves acknowledge 
no difference in doctrine before the reign of Charles 
I., but there is one dispute in this reign which, at 
least, seems to contain the beginnings of a dispute 
in doctrine *. It is that between Travers and Hooker. 
It arose in 1585. The former, who was Afternoon 
Lecturer at the Temple, taking occasion to contro- 
vert doctrines preached by the latter (who was 
Master) in the morning. The Dissenters call 
Travers one of the most respectable of their 
leaders, and yet nothing could show in a stronger 
degree a perverse spirit of contention than the whole 
of this controversy. The questions were abstruse 

' In Strype's Life of Whitgifb, b. iv. c. 1. 

^ See Pierce's Vind. of Dissenters, pt. i. p. 183. 
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and difl&cult points of doctrine, concerning wlicli a 
difference of opinion could be no reasonable cause of 
offence. The person attacked was, both in private 
life and in his profession, of a most moderate and 
peaceable temper, unassuming and unambitious, and 
disposed to dechne all controversy that was not 
forced upon him. His opinions on these doctrines 
were themselves a proof of his moderation; but 
Travers hoped to get the Temple Church into his 
own hands, and therefore not even the venerable 
Hooker was secure from his attacks. The doctrines 
objected against Hooker were that he allowed the 
Church of Rome, though corrupt, to be a true Church 
of Christ, and that those who had through igno- 
rance continued in her xjommunion might be saved ; 
that the assurance of what we believe by the Word 
of God is not so certain to us as that which we 
perceive by sense ; that predestination is not of the 
absolute will of God, but conditional ; that the 
doings of the wicked are not of the will of God 
positive, but permissive. The objections were drawn 
out into more articles, but this was the sum of them. 
This controversy ended by Travers being silenced, 
but we owe to it Hooker's great and immortal work 
on Ecclesiastical Pohty ^. This same subject of pre- 
destination caused also a controversy in the year 
1596 in the University of Cambridge, which contro- 
versy produced the nine Lambeth Articles, as they are 
called, as a determination of the points in question. 



^ See his very remarkable Letter to the Ai'chbishop, quoted i 
Walton's Life, prefixed to his works. 



in Isaac 
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They were drawn up by the Archbishop in a confer- 
ence with Whitaker and Tyndal, Heads of Colleges, 
and are in favour of the rigid doctrine \ but the 
Archbishop himself did not wish to enforce them, 
and the Queen and the Lord Treasurer discouraged 
aU disputing on such points, so that after some dis- 
turbance the controversy was quashed. 

The long controversy with the Puritans began 
also to subside towards the end of this reign, 
whether the exertions of the Archbishop produced 
this calm, or that all parties were wearied out 
with so long a contest, and waited in suspense for 
other opportunities. The Sabbatarian doctrine, 
indeed, was set on foot towards the end of it, but 
had no immediate consequences. The authors of it 
were for an immoderately strict observance of the 
Lord's Day, to which many members of the Church 
objected that this was calling upon them to keep a 
Jewish Sabbath. The Puritans, as might be sup- 
posed, took the other side of the question, and re- 
proached the Church of England with too great a 
neglect of the Lord's Day ^. 

Having now brought down the history to the end 

^ See an acconnt of these Lambeth Articles, and a proof that they are 
not to be considered as the determination of the Church of England in 
favour of absolute predestination, in Grotius' speech before the Magistrates 
of Amsterdam in 1616. 

The same speech contains a great deal of the general history of that 
controversy, as well as the state of it in the Low Countries at liiat time, 
and is an excellent argument thereupon. It is to be found translated into 
Latin amongst his Opera Theologica. It is also quoted at full length in 
Brandt's " History of the Eeformation in the Low Countries." 

^ The Sabbatarian doctrine is mentioned, and violently impugned, by 
Rogers, in the Preface to his Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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of this reign, and to the final separation of the Dis- 
senters, I will mention their chief objections against 
the Establishment. 

On the head of Church government they dififered 
entirely, disallowing the superiority of Bishops, the 
three orders of ministers, and the whole system of 
the Establishment, together with the supremacy of 
the Crown. They said it was not founded on Scrip- 
ture, and therefore unlawful. In heu of it they 
would have brought in a government by assembhes 
in subordination the one to the other, the derni&r 
ressort being a national assembly. The members of 
these were to be partly ministers of the Church, 
partly lay elders. Of ministers, they allowed no other 
orders than deacons, for ministration to the poor, and 
priests or presbyters, all equal in rank to each other. 
Teachers are sometimes also mentioned, but their 
office not defined *. 

To the Liturgy they at difierent times urged 
various objections. The very practice of prescribed 
forms of prayer was sometimes called in question, 
but the more ancient Dissenters left it fi^ee for the 
minister in some parts only to use extempore prayers, 
or free prayer, as they call it*. Many of their par- 

' In the Second Book of Scotch Discipline there is a chapter which 
descrihes doctors or teachers to he ** such as exponnd the Scriptures without 
any application to the audience/' thus distinguishing them from pastors 
who were at liberty to apply to the passions of their hearers. It is added 
that schools and universities are comprehended under this name, and that 
the office of pastor and teacher may be united in the same person. The 
distinction is plainly arbitrary and ill-defined. (Collier, p. 566.) 

* See the Form used by the English at Geneva, and afterwards brought 
into Scotland, in the " Phoenix." 
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ticular objections to the Liturgy are too trifling to be 
mentioned, and do but prove the excellence of the 
whole, whilst captious people can find so little to 
complain of. Objections most frequently urged were 
against the use of the cross in Baptism, the answer- 
ing of godfathers and godmothers in the name of the 
child, Confirmation, kneehng at the Sacrament, the 
ring in marriage, bowing at the name of Jesus, the 
lessons fi'om the Apocrypha, observation of festivals, 
use of the ecclesiastical habits, cathedral music, 
and churching of women. Most of these they called 
superstitions, merely because they had been used in 
the Popish times, or they did not find warrant 
enough for them in the most ancient times of the 
Church. I should call them proofs of the modera- 
tion of our Church in retaining as much of the old 
ceremonies as was decent and significant, whilst 
they rejected every thing of vain pomp and supersti- 
tion. But for the defence of these and of the whole 
Establishment I would refer every one to Hooker's 
great work, who lived in the times when these points 
were most warmly disputed, was led by the share 
which he had in these controversies to review his 
own opinions, and after the deepest consideration 
and nibst thorough conviction, having now retired 
from the contest, calmly and at his leisure made use 
of his great talents to compose this work in defence 
of himself and the Church of which he was a 
member. Sound judgment, deep learning, long ex- 
perience are united in it, and are displayed with 
great moderation of temper and force of argument. 
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To him who can follow the closeness of the Author's 
reasoning, free from vanity and prejudices of his own, 
I should venture to pronounce it decisive. On the 
part of the Church of England it was a noble close 
to the frivolous and vexatious controversies of this 
reign. 

Besides the Puritans few other sectaries yet ap- 
peared. The principles of the German Anabaptists 
had found their way hither, or rather some foreigners 
of that description had come over into England^, 
who denied the Incarnation, the efficacy of Infant 
Baptism, the lawftdness in a Christian to take on 
him the office of a magistrate, the lawfulness of an 
oath. They were considered as wild fanatics, and 
prosecuted as dangerous citizens, from a recollec- 
tion, I suppose, of the disorders they had committed 
in Germany. Arians are also mentioned, but in such 
a manner as shows that their principles were very 
rare, and considered as extravagant and blas- 
phemous. Hence we find them classed with Ana- 
baptists. The same of Pelagians, or free-will men ®. 

There is another sect which arose in England, 
though founded by a foreigner, Henry Nicolas, a 
Dutchman, called the family of love. They are 
differently represented ; but the truth is, they were 
simple, whimsical enthusiasts, who met together and 
fancied themselves more perfect than others. Another 

* Neale, vol. i. c. 6. 

' See a remarkable order about Arians and Pelagians in the Injunctions 
of Queen Elizabeth. (Strype's Annals, vol. i. c. 17.) 

In the same work, vol. ii. b. i. c. 31, an Arian in Cambridgeshire is 
mentioned as a singular thing. 
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sect of the same sort was called the family of the 
mount, who held all things common \ 

There was also a controversy in the Church con- 
cerning the descent of Christ into Hell, the old 
interpretation of it being a local descent into the 
place of the damned ; but some of the chief of the 
English divines who held that doctrine were induced 
to give it up '• 

Matters remaining suspended, as I have just 
stated, the accession of King James revived the 
dormant contest- The Puritans, I suppose, had 
always been encouraged in their opposition by the 
example of the Church of Scotland (which during 
the late reign had set up the Presbyterian discipUne), 
and had great hopes in a king from that country ; 
but they were deceived* King James had felt the 
insolence of the Puritans in Scotland, and was glad 
to be delivered from it, and soon perceived that an 
Episcopal Church was much more favourable to 
kingly government. On his coming into England an 
address was presented to him called the Millenary 
Petition, as signed by a thousand hands, but the 
numbers were exaggerated by some hundreds. In 
this petition many alterations are desired in the 
Church Service and in Church discipline, but they 
did not venture to ask for a new system of Church 
government. The King prudently forbade all inno- 
vation tiU a public determination should be had. 
He chose the way of a conference as the mode of 

^ See Strype's Annals, vol. ii. b. i. c. 35, and b. ii. c. 18. 
» See Strype's Life of Whitgift, b. iv. c. 13. 19. 
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determination, being fond of disputation, and proud 
of taking the lead in it. The Conference was ap- 
pointed to be held at Hampton Court. The Arch- 
bishop, the Bishop of London, with several other 
Bishops and Deans^ were summoned to it, and four 
disputants on the side of the Puritans, Dr. Reynolds 
and Dr. Sparke, of Oxford (the former President of 
Corpus Christi CoUege), with Mr. Chaderton and 
Mr. Knewstubbs, of Cambridge. The Presbyterians 
complain that these were not men of their own 
choosing, nor such as they should have chosen ; and 
it is certain that Dr. Reynolds, who took the lead, 
was more moderate in his demands than many of 
the same party would have been ; whether it were 
that he was moderate in his opinions, or thought it 
good policy not to demand too much at first. The 
others were leading men among the Puritans, members 
of their Synods, who had subscribed to their disci- 
pline. The Bishop of London took the lead on the 
side of the Church, on account of the age and in- 
firmities of the Archbishop. The Conference was 
opened January 14th, 1603. On the first day 
audience was given to the representatives of the 
Church alone. The King required satisfaction fi^om 
them on the subject of Confirmation, the form of 
Absolution in the Liturgy, Private Baptism, and Ex- 
communication. It was agreed to alter in the rubric 
the clause which seemed to authorize others not 
clergymen to baptize, and to add some few words 
of explanation to the title of the Office of Confirma- 
tion, and to the form of Absolution. The matter of 
VOL. 11. I 
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Bxcomnninication was left to be farther considered 
and corrected at some fiiture opportunity. In the 
second day's conference the Puritans urged their 
objections. In doctrine they demanded an addition 
to the XVIth Article, to make it more consistent 
with the rigid doctrine of Predestination, together 
% with the insertion of the Lambeth Articles on the 
S same subject. The King wisely forbade so abstruse 
a matter to be brought into question more than was 
necessary, or to be too rigidly defined. This, by the 
* way, is a proof that the Dissenters began to divide 
on this subject of doctrine. Their other objections on 
points of doctrine were trifling, and easily answered. 
With respect to Confirmation, the explanation already 
agreed upon was thought sufficient. They demanded 
also a new Catechism, and a new translation of the 
Bible, which demands were not refused, and they 
did actually produce the addition to the Catechism 
about the Sacraments, and a revisal of the EngUsh 
translation of the Bible. They required, farther, a 
more learned ministry; to which it was answered 
that all proper means should be taken to procure one, 
yet so as not to make preaching the sole duty of a 
minister, to the neglect of the important office of 
public prayer. They then brought forward their 
objections to the Liturgy, complaining of the sub- 
scription required, because they could not consent to 
the reading the Apocryphal Lessons, to the interro- 
gatories in Baptism, to the use of the cross in the 
same, to the use of the surphce, to certain words in 
the Office of Matrimony, to the Churching of Women 
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by the name of Purification ; whicli objections were 
not allowed to hold against the above practices, 
jointly understood and explained. A small alteration 
was made in the dominical Gospels at their requests, 
to satisfy a most trifling objection. The third day's 
conference was taken up with debates about the 
High Commission Court and oath ex officio. 

These disputes were, I suppose, very much en- 
couraged in their whole course and progress by the 
example of the Scotch Church, where the Presby- 
terian power was at the same time continually upon 
the increase till it entirely prevailed. I will barely 
mention some of the chief points of the history of 
that Church in support of this position. 

The history of the Reformation in Scotland is 
very well divided into three periods. 

Wishart and the first Reformers of Scotland seem 
to have been sufficiently moderate, and probably had 
not ripened their views of reformation into any 
settled scheme. 

The second period is that in which John Knox 
took the lead after his return fi:*om Geneva. He 
returned certainly with a strong attachment to the 
Genevan form of Church government, and pro- 
pagated the same notions amongst his followers at 
home. Yet notwithstanding this prepossession, and 
the extreme violence of his temper, he did not pro- 
ceed the same lengths to which the Scotch afterwards 
went. He did not extinguish the name and office of 
Bishops ; and his own scheme of Church government 
was to appoint superintendents with a jurisdiction 

I 2 
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and authority approacliing to that of a Bishop, but 
under the control of an Assembly. Every thing went 
in favour of this superintendent scheme from 1560 
to 1572, the year of Knox's death. During the first 
part of that time they used the English Liturgy, 
in compliment to Queen Elizabeth, afterwards the 
Geneva and Knox's Liturgy, 

By the Leith Assembly in 1571 the power of 
Bishops was revived (they had hitherto been treated 
with some respect, and allowed their civil rights, 
though suspended from the exercise of their spiritual 
office, the Boman Catholics entirely, the Protestants 
in great measure). By this Assembly their power 
was restored in a limited manner, on the footing of 
Superintendents. 

At length, in 1575, takes place the third period of 
reformation, being set on foot by Andrew Melvil, who 
after several repeated efforts (for he did not succeed 
at first) established the Presbyterian parity in its 
fullest extent, and introduced a new Book of Dis- 
cipline called the " Second," which passed the General 
Assembly in 1581. In 1584 the progress of these Ee- 
formers was checked by some Acts of Parliament. In 
1587 they carried a great point against the Bishops, 
the Annexation Act, as it is called, for annexing their 
lands to the Crown ; and in 1592 Presbytery was 
estabhshed by Act of Parliament, to the exclusion of 
Episcopacy. Yet were not the Bishops entirely de- 
graded, but were continued by new appointments in 
some Sees, and votes in Parliament allowed them in 
1600. And when King James, after succeeding to the 
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Crown of England, determined to restore Episcopacy, 
lie had but to desire the remaining Bishops to 
resume their power, and to fill the vacant sees, not 
to create the order anew. 

Thus was there a continual contest in Scotland, 
with the advantage on the other side, at the very- 
same time that it was depending in England, 
Melvil and his associates carried the claims of the 
Presbyterian Church to independent power, and the 
insolent use of the power claimed, to the utmost 
height. 

They desired at length reformation in discipKne, 
and liberty to hold their meetings and Synods, which 
the King peremptorily refused, lest it should lead 
to a Presbyterian government, which they did not 
venture to ask for openly. The King closed it with 
a charge to the Dissenting party to conform. 

Thus ended this famous Conference, leaving the 
Church of England as it was before. It may be 
considered as its final confirmation after its long 
contest with the Dissenters, till it was disturbed by 
great commotions in the State. 

The account of this Conference is given by Bishop 
Barlow, which the Puritans call a very partial 
account, and complain of great injustice done to 
them by it ; but they have not produced a better, and 
have not been able to contradict it in any material 
points (see Neale and Pierce, both of whom seem 
to me troubled to set it aside) ; and it certainly 
agrees well both with the event and with the King's 
proclamation after it^ which proclamation speaks of 
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strong remonstrances with slender proofs, and tells 
people to expect no further alteration. 

In answer to the reproaches which they in the 
violence of their opposition cast upon it, we naay 
take the testimony of the great Sully, Minister of 
Henry IV, of France, Ambassador in England about 
this time, and himself a member of the French 
Protestant Church, reformed after the Geneva 
inethod, who said that if the Reformed Churches in 
France had kept on the same advantage of order and 
decency, he was confident there would have been 
many thousand Protestants in that country more 
than there were. 
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IN the reign of James !•, after the Conference 
at Hampton Court, the Churcli of England 
seemed more firmly established than ever. The more 
expectation there might be from a prince who came 
from a country where another form of Church 
government had taken place, the example of which 
very country had always been a great encourage- 
ment to the Bnghsh Puritans (for I suppose them to 
have been very much supported tod encouraged by 
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the Scotch in the reign of Queen Elizabeth), the 
greater was now their disappointment. And the 
King went on to give further stability to the Church 
by some subsequent measures, and seemed deter- 
mined in his preference, I reckon amongst such 
measures the few alterations which took place in the 
Liturgy, by which it was held out that all reasonable 
scruples were satisfied, and the new translation of 
the Bible, which was manifestly intended to prevent 
the use of the Geneva translation, which had some 
few marginal notes to which the Church of England 
took exception. This last translation of our Church 
was begun immediately after the Hampton Court 
Conference, and published in 1611 ; several learned 
men were employed in it, divided into six classes, 
who met at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
The matter was conducted with great prudence and 
circumspection, and the determination of the trans- 
lators was to follow the Bishops' Bible, the last 
preceding translation of our Church, as nearly as 
possible. But the present Establishment met with 
a still greater confirmation in the drawing up and 
publishing a body of Canons. This work had 
been designed from the time of Henry VIII. ; by 
three several Acts in that reign the King was 
empowered to appoint Commissioners for the pur- 
pose, and in the mean time such of the old Canons 
as were not contrary to the law of the land were 
confirmed. Another Act to the same purpose passed 
in the reign of Edward VI., and the work was then 
taken in hand by Cranmer ; but the body of Canons 
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which he drew up was not finished in time to receive 
the royal confirmation, and had therefore no autho- 
rity. This is the " Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasti- 
carum" pubHshed in Queen Elizabeth's reign. All the 
above Acts were repealed in the reign of Queen 
Mary ; but the first of them was restored on Queen 
Elizabeth's accession, and is now in force, which it 
is material to observe. Nevertheless, neither were 
Cranmer's Canons confirmed by authority in that 
reign, nor any new body drawn up. The work 
therefore designed fi:*om the beginning of the Refor- 
mation remained to this time unfinished, but it was 
resumed immediately after the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, and the Canons were published and con- 
firmed by both Houses of Convocation and the 
King's Letters Patent in 1604. These are they 
which are now in use amongst us. By accident 
they have not so much authority as they were in- 
tended to have, having never been confirmed by 
Act of Parliament. I suppose it was an oversight 
in consequence of the high notions then held of the 
power of Convocation and of the King's prerogative 
as head of the Church. King James was not likely 
to think that these stood in need of any further help, 
nor were others likely to suggest it to him; the 
consequence is that by a decision in the Court of 
King's Bench in the reign of George II., it has been 
determined that they do not bind the laity, except 
such as were taken fi^om the old Canons, and not 
being contrary to the law of the land, fall under 
the confirmation given by Parliament to such 
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in the statute of Henry VIII., now in force, as was 
said ^ 

In the mean time the King was so decided in his 
preference of Episcopal government that he laboured 
to introduce the same into Scotland. In the year 
1606 he restored such of the Bishops' temporalities 
as were in possession of the Crown; in 1610 he 
procured three new Bishops to be consecrated in 
England, and in an Assembly held at Glasgow 
carried the point of giving them a superiority in 
the Synods and government of the Church in 
several particulars. The Scotch Presbyterians had 
imprudently given him an opportunity of doing this, 
by holding, violently, an irregular Assembly at 
Aberdeen, and thereby subjecting themselves to 
heavy penalties. In 1617 he made farther progress 
by passing the five Perth Articles, as they are 
called, in which, 1. the English method of receiving 
the Sacrament kneeling; 2. the administration of 
the Sacrament privately to the sick; 3. Private 
Baptism imder the same limitations as with us; 
4. Confirmation; and 5. the keeping certain great 
Festivals, — were estabhshed. We shall see after- 
wards the fatal effects of the farther prosecution 
of this plan in an imprudent manner in the suc- 
ceeding reign : at present it gave strength to the 
English Church. 

At home the contest seemed to die away or to be 
suspended. Bancroft, who succeeded Whitgift in 

* See tMs case stated, and Lord Chief Justice Hardwicke's opinion 
thereupon, in Burn's Preface to his Ecclesiastical Lawr 
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the archbishopric, rigidly enforced the laws against 
Dissenters. He is said by this means to have gone 
far towards the suppressing them. I rather think 
that their decline or acquiescence for the present 
was owing to the hopelessness of their cause, and 
their being wearied with the contest. Abbott, who 
relaxed the laws, and was favourably inchned to them, 
is said to have roused again their sleeping spirit. 
This is also doubtful; they certainly never were 
suppressed, and though they were more quiet during 
the reign of King James, yet there were even then 
latent circumstances which added fuel to the flame. 

It should not be passed over, though it does not 
seem to have had much present effect, that the Irish 
Articles of 1615 went farther to meet the Puritans 
than the Church of England would ever consent to 
do. They held a medium between the English and 
Presbyterian Church, being a confirmation of the 
English Articles with the Lambeth Articles inserted 
(as was required at Hampton Court), and some other 
insertions and alterations. They were drawn up 
and passed with the consent of Archbishop Usher, 
who might be willing to comprehend the Puritans 
because they were numerous in that country ; but 
he seems also at this and other times, either for the 
sake of peace or from opinion, to have been willing 
to fall in with the notion of a moderate Episcopacy, 
as it was called, that which should rather make the 
Bishop among the Presbyters primus inter jpares, 
than of a higher order above them. These Articles 
however, no further respect discipline than as that 
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concerning the Consecration of Arclibisliops and 
Bishops is omitted. They were set aside in 1634 ^ 

Whilst the contest between the Church of England 
and the Dissenters was thus dormant, new dissen- 
sions were ripening in point of Doctrine. 

It has sometimes been said that the Articles 
qf the Church of England were Calvinistical from 
the beginning on the points of Divine Grace 
and Predestination. I do not beheve that our first 
Reformers held those opinions, nor, if they did, that 
they would have imposed them upon others. They 
seem particularly cautious on such subjects of im- 
posing on the Church the opinions of any party. If 
any expressions lean that way, I should rather think 
that they were so drawn to avoid as much as possi- 
ble the giving offence to any foreign Churches. And 
it should be considered that if the ancient Calvinists 
are rigorous in dehvering these doctrines, the ex- 
tent of them did not then so well appear, nor the 
danger of holding them so rigorously, as since they 
have been more called in question. If our first 
Reformers did not engraft these doctrines into our 
Church, those who restored the Church in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth certainly did not, for they did 
not make sufficient alteration in the Liturgy and 
Articles. They might incline that way in their own 
teaching, but they imposed no such law on the 
Church. I do indeed suppose that the Calvinistical 
interpretation of those doctrines had grown to be 

' By a Canon receiving and approving the Articles of the Church of 
England. 
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the more general during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, both amongst the members of the Church and 
the Puritans, and the inclination to secede as far as 
possible from the Church of Rome, which had held 
so high the merit of good works, and had built 
thereupon some of its enormous abuses, might be 
the cause of it. But however it happened, the Lam- 
beth Articles seem to me a sufficient proof of the 
fact. Let it be observed, however, that these 
Articles were brought forward with caution and 
hesitation, for the purpose of preventing any heat 
of controversy on points of so high and abstruse a 
nature ; and there was no attempt to impose them on 
the Church. But a controversy once set on foot is 
not easily suppressed. The Puritans took up these 
doctrines with more warmth than the Church, and 
demanded the insertion of them as Articles of Faith 
in the Hampton Court Conference, which was refused. 
They retained them, however, tenaciously, whilst the 
leading persons in the Church either renounced 
them, or held them in a very mitigated sense ^. 

At length the calling of the Synod in Dort, 
in 1618, to condemn the followers of Arminius in 
Holland, turned all men's thoughts to this contro- 
versy *. King James sent his divines to be present 

^ At the same Conference, or soon after, they began to scruple sub- 
scription to the Doctrinal Articles of the Church of England, because, as 
they said, the doctrine of the Church began to be somewhat varied. 

* This is called the Quinquarticular Controversy, the subjects of dispute 
being reduced under five heads. The five Articles in question, in the 
Synod of Dort, were : 1. Concerning the Decree of Predestination ; 2. the 
Universality of Christ's Death ; 3 and 4. the Grace of God, and Conver- 
sion of Man ; 5. Perseverance. 
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there, who concurred in the sentence of the Synod 
against the Remonstrants, or Arminians, but, as 
should be observed, with some reserve or limitation 
in favour of the doctrine of universal redemption. 
In consequence of this approbation these doctrines 
have been called the doctrines of our Church, very 
unjustly, even if it had been more unlimited than it 
was. The Puritans adopted them, but the members 
of our Church were divided, and in the mean time 
a strong party was rising in the Church who were 
determined in their opposition to them. The contro- 
versies were so mischievous on these subjects, that 
the King, in 1622, thought proper to prohibit the 
inferior Clergy from preaching on them. Those who 
refiised to obey this order, and adhered to the rigid 
Calvinistical interpretation, began now to be called 
Doctrinal PuritanSy and thus there arose a separation 
in doctrine as well as discipline, which began to be 
well known and firmly established towards the latter 
end of King James's reign, having begun in the 
former reign and been continually on the increase. 
The members of our Church seem to me to have the 
more declined from the rigid doctrines as the matter 
was more understood and further argued in the 
course of the controversy, in which I conceive them 
to have rather reverted to the primary Doctrine of 
their Church than to have deserted it \ 

• When this distinction had once taken place, other differences in doc- 
trine were foiind out, and added to the account. Laud, in an account to 
the Duke of Buckingham, enumerates ten heads in which the Doctrinal 
Puritans differed from the Church ; as the Indispensahle Morality of the 
Lord's Day (borrowed from the Sabbatarians, who appeared in Queen 
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In tliis state Charles I. found things on his acces- 
sion to the crown. During the peaceable part of his 
reign the differences were silently increasing — ^if we 
may say silently whilst there every now and then 
broke out marks of violent animosity. Many cir- 
cumstances contributed to foment them. The violent 
proceedings of the High Commission Court were 
charged on the Church of England, and tended to 
raise an odium against it, and those of the Star 
Chamber, though a civil court, were thrown into 
the account because Laud and other rulers of the 
Church had great influence there. Laud greatly dis- 
couraged all those who held the Calvinistical tenets, 
which tended to unite them in a violent opposition 
against him; and the opposition was increased by 
the notion that Arminianism led to Popery, with 
which in truth it had little or no connexion. Laud 
in his person very imprudently added weight to 
this charge by an over-fondness for ceremonies, 
which in their most moderate shape were always 
hatefiil to the Puritans, and he was disposed to 
carry them farther than the Church of England had 
been used to do; hence was he accused of inno- 
vations, many of which were perfectly harmless, 
others entirely consistent with the principles of the 
Church of England, though overlooked or neglected 
in practice. The moving the Communion-tables to 

Elizabeth's days), the Indiscrimination of Bishops and Presbyters (this 
should rather have been carried to Discipline), the Power of Sovereign 
Princes in Ecclesiastical matters (for the violent Presbyterians would 
have had the Church independent of the civil power), the Doctrine of 
Confession and Sacerdotal Absolution, and the five Predestinarian Points. 
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the east end of the church and railing them in was 
no more than a matter of decency, and yet this pro- 
duced a furious contest. In other points perhaps he 
went beyond the usual moderation of the Church 
of England. The checking the bitter animosities 
against the Church of Rome, and the frequent 
railings against it as Antichristian, increased the 
suspicions against him amongst men who thought 
they could never secede too far from every practice 
of the Roman Cathohcs. Yet this man, so accused, 
had written one of the ablest and strongest argu- 
ments extant against the doctrines of that Church. 
But without contending whether those mentioned 
and alluded to above were blamable innovations or 
not, they were certainly imprudent measures at that 
time, and the manner of enforcing them still more 
so. Another circumstance which increased the 
separation and animosity was the Book of Sports, 
as it was called, being a royal declaration allowing 
to the common people certain sports by way of 
recreation on the Lord's Day ; it was a measure of 
Eong James's in 1618, renewed by King Charles in 
1633. This gave violent offence to those who had 
taken up the notion of the Sabbatarians on the 
indispensable morahty of the Lord's Day and made a 
Jewish Sabbath of it. It was meant, perhaps, to 
puU down those too rigid notions, but it went too far 
the other way, and widened the breach, especially as 
ministers of the Gospel were ordered to pubhsh it ^. 

* King Charles also renewed the prohibition of his father, by a procla- 
mation in 1626, and by a declaration prefaced to the Articles in 1628, 
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The civil jealousies of the times added yet greater 
tone to these ecclesiastical causes of oflFence, and the 
discontented on either side were ready to unite as in 
a common cause. Add to this the carrying on the 
plan which King James had set on foot with some 
appearance of success, of reducing Scotland to a 
uniformity with the Church of England, — a desirable 
measure certainly in itself, but contrary to the temper 
and prejudices of that people, who were extravagantly 
fond of their own Presbyterian government, and had 
always been a people who did not easily brook force 
and constraint. It was in vain to argue concerning 
the excellence of the English Liturgy to a people 
whose eyes were blinded against it. The ratifica- 

of preaching tlie Calvinistical Doctrines of Predestination and Grace ; 
so at least those acts were understood hj both parties ; and by the one 
they were thought an arbitrary restriction. Nor was the press left 
open to them, for by a decree of the Star Chamber in 1637 all books on 
religious subjects were to be licensed by the Archbishop or Bishop of 
London (Neale). The suppressing a very artful and deep-laid plan of the 
Puritans was another measure, which, though very necessary, exasperated 
them highly. The establishment of lectureships had always been in their 
favour, for thus they had an opportunity of preaching and spreading 
their tenets, without being liable to subscriptions or the control of a 
Diocesan. Many who had left the Church were supported in these 
employments by voluntary contributions, and thus had their maintenance, 
and acquired great influence. At length a scheme took place, about 1627, 
to make this maintenance perpetual. A society was formed for the pur- 
chasing the impropriations in lay hands, and by degrees making perpetual 
salaries for lectureships out of them. The committee who received the 
money and made the purchases were called feoflees of impropriations. 
Thus would there have arisen in time a Church within the Church — 
endowed lecturers, free to propagate their own opinions in the very same 
churches with the established ministei*s, and subject to no authority. The 
danger was seen, and the scheme was suppressed by the authority of the 
Star Chamber, as contrary to law, in 1632 ; but it raised an outcry, as 
at the suppression of a most religious and charitable plan — such they 
plausibly called it. . 

VOL. II. K 
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tion of King James's 1637 Acts, especially the man- 
ner of doing it by the interference of the King in 
person, disgusted them. A body of Canons was then 
sent down to them, which caused great murmuring 
and discontent. The Liturgy which followed being 
that of England, with some few alterations by certain 
Scotch Bishops, caused the flame to break out, which 
presently spread to England. At the very outset of 
these commotions the Church of England incurred a 
great odium by prolonging the sitting of Convoca- 
tion beyond the dissolution of Parliament (that im- 
mediately preceding the Long Parliament, which the 
King hastily dissolved in disgust at their proceed- 
ings). They not only continued to make Canons for 
the Church, but presumed to pronounce concerning 
the civil prerogative of the King, and gave him 
subsidies which Parliament had not done. The 
Canons for the Church were thought by many of 
the Clergy too strong, but the circumstance of their 

• 

continuing their sittings, and their invasion of the 
rights of Parhament, must have increased very much 
the number of their enemies. Accordingly, when 
the Long Parliament met, the Established Church 
began soon to be attacked. The proceedings of 
Convocation in 1640 and their Canons were severely 
censured, and several of the Bishops who concurred 
in them impeached. The innovations also, as they 
were called, or late ordinances about ceremonies, 
were censured by a vote of the House. But the 
adversaries of the Church stopped not here, they 
proceeded indeed by a slow and gradual attack, but 
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not less determined. It is said by a Puritan writer ' 
that they would have been content at first with an 
Episcopacy moderated in its jurisdiction, and such as 
should receive the Presbyters into a share of its 
power, so as to make a council of them necessary 
to the Bishop ; and certain it is that their platforms 
of discipHne, which used to make so much noise, 
were not brought forward at first, whether in length 
of time they were grown more moderate, or whether 
they were only more secret and artful in their mode 
of attack. The protestation of the House of Com- 
mons in 1641 looked like an engagement to support 
the Church of England, but soon after was explained 
to be merely in favour of its doctrines. The 
persons and late proceedings of the Bishops were 
much inveighed against, and their votes in Parlia- 
ment were the first object of attack; but even this 
was not carried till after some time and frequent 
attempts, which shows a strength in the Establish- 
ment notwithstanding all the odium it lay under. 
In the mean time there were other circumstances 
which looked less favourable; the House of Com- 



^ Neale. Baxter declares (Life, pt. iii. pp. 41. 149) that there was 
only one known Presbyterian at first in the Long Parliament. There 
must have been many Anti-Episcopalians, or such as easily became such. 
He adds that there was not one known Presbyterian among all the 
general officers of Lord Essex's army, nor one among all the English 
colonels, majors, and captains. He even says this, " that Presbytery was 
not then known in England, except among a few studious men, nor well 
by them." This is strange after Cartwright's platform, holy discipline, 
Ac. ; but it is Baxter's object to magnify his own party of Episcopalian 
Nonconformists. I question whether their reduced Episcopacy, or Epis- 
copacy of Cyprian's times, as they called it, was known till fabricated 
amidst these disturbances. 

K 2 
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mons had from the beginning appointed a Committee 
to consider of grievances in religion, — ^they referred 
the Root and Branch Petition, as it was called, for 
the total abolition of Episcopacy, to a Committee of 
the whole House, and grounded some resolutions 
upon it against the legislative and judicial power 
of Bishops. The violent party had no sooner lost 
their Bill against the Bishops' votes in the House 
of Lords than they brought in another for the 
extirpation of Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, and 
were not discouraged or silenced by losing this 
Bill also ■. These attacks were so formidable as to 
induce others to propose schemes of acconunodation. 
A Committee was appointed by the House of Lords 
for this purpose, at the head of which was Williams, 
then Bishop of Lincoln. The alterations which they 
proposed were very moderate and reasonable, but the 
increasing ferment of the times prevented their being 
attended to ". I scarcely think it worth while to men- 
tion the putting down the High Commission Court 
as a diminution of the privileges of the Church of 
England. It was properly no part of our Church 
government, but had arisen out of the circum- 
stances of other times, and from too narrow notions 
of the rival rights and liberties of the subject. But 
now in proportion as the political disputes increased 
in violence, the interests of the Church suflFered, — 
most of its members being on the side of the King, 

* They passed also a vote, in 1641, for a Chnroh government bj Pres- 
byteries. (Collier, from Whitlocke, p. 46.) 
» Neale, Heylin's Life of Laud, p. 472. 
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and the Episcopal scheme being thought more 
favourable to Monarchical government, the Presby- 
terian to Republican. The Bill for the taking away 
the Bishops' votes was carried at length by popular 
tumults; and from that time, together with the 
King's interest, the Church of England declined 
rapidly, though there were numerous petitions in 
its favour from several counties, the petitioners 
amounting to 50,000 in number in the years 1641 
and 1642, on the King's leaving. 

In 1642 both Houses of .Parliament passed an 
Act for the utter aboHshing and taking away Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, &c., in short, for dissolving the 
whole fabric of our Church government; but it 
seems not to have taken place . till it was renewed in 
1646, with provisions for the alienation of Church 
lands ; in fact they hastily demolished the old fabric 
without having considered how to erect a new one. 
For this purpose, in 1643, they passed an ordinance 
for calling together an Assembly of Divines \ by whose 
advice they might proceed. The Assembly consisted 
chiefly of Presbyterians, with some clergymen of the 
Church intermixed (most of whom, however, did not 
attend), and some of a sect hitherto unknown, which 
had taken rise in Holland some time before amongst 
the exiled Brownists, called afterwards Independents, 
whose new tenets thwarted, in the end, the whole 
system of the old Puritans. At the breaking out 

^ The number of Divines was 120, assisted by 10 Peers and 20 Com- 
moners as Lay Assessors. They were nominated by the county mem- 
bers, two or more out of each county. 
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of the war it may be seen how far Parliament had 
proceeded against the Church by the five Bills then 
ofiered to the King. The first, a Bill against innova- 
tions in the worship of God, and for the better 
observation of the Lord's Day; the second, for 
abohshing Episcopacy; the third, for punishing 
scandalous Ministers ; the fourth, against Plurali- 
ties ; the fifth, for calling the Assembly of Divines. 
From what has been said before, the drift of these 
Bills will appear better than fi:'om their titles. Under 
pretence of the third, great numbers of the old 
Clergy were ejected from their preferments. It may 
be supposed easy to prove them scandalous, when 
any factious complaints were admitted against them, 
and when malignancy to the ParHament or loyalty 
to the King was one of the heads of accusation. 
The Assembly of Divines met in 1643. At first the 
Presbyterians carried all before them ; the hands of 
that party were considerably strengthened just at 
this time by the necessity which the Parliament 
found themselves under of calling in the Scots. If 
they hesitated before concerning so total an altera- 
tion at once in the ecclesiastical government, they 
were now irrevocably fixed, because the Scots would 
join them on no other terms than those of the 
solemn League and Covenant in favour of a Presby- 
terian Church, so eager were they to enforce on others 
their favourite system, forgetting how loudly they 
had themselves complained of being required to con- 
form to the Church of England. This fatal Cove- 
nant, the greatest bar to the peace of the kingdom 
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at several times afterwards, was the consequence of 
the joint invitation of the Scots by the Parliament 
and Assembly of Divines ^. The first work of the 
Assembly was a revisal of some of the Thirty-nine 
Articles — the fifteen first, in which they did not make 
very considerable alterations, but some few so as to 
give them a stronger inclination towards Calvinism. 
They were soon after called upon to draw up a 
defence of the proceedings of Parliament in matters 
of Rehgion, to be transmitted to foreign Churches, in 
which their want of candour, and their subservience 
to the Scotch and Presbyterians, is strongly seen, 
especially in their speaking of a Popish Service 
and Canons imposed upon the Scotch. And 
now the ancient discipline of the Church being dis- 
solved, they had the government and direction of 
what obtained for the present. Parishes chose their 
Ministers, to be confirmed by Parhament, before 
which they were to be examined and approved by 
a Committee of the Assembly. From the Articles 

* The Covenant was interpreted by some not to be a renunciation of all 
Episcopacy, but only of that which had hitherto obtained in England ; 
but this was a forced construction, in order to comprehend those who 
rather wished for a reduced Episcopacy than a total change. It was not 
the true meaning of those who chiefly urged the Covenant, not of the 
Scotch certainly, in compliance with whom it was established. (See Pierce.) 

A Puritan writer (Neale, vol. iii. c. 2, p. 71, and c. 3, p. 112) says that 
the Scotch were for abjuring Episcopacy as simply unlawful ; the English 
Divines generally against it. If this be true, the legal Established 
Church of England was sold for the assistance of that nation ; if it could 
be understood both ways, it was prevarication ; but the exhortation of 
the Assembly justifies the strongest sense of it. The reasons of the 
University of Oxford against the Covenant in 1647 (attributed chiefly to 
Sanderson, P.P.D.) are very remarkable for their justness and solidity. 
They are to be found annexed to Bishop Sanderson s Life, in the edition 
of Walton's Lives, lately printed here. 
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they proceeded to Discipline, and first made provision 
for the Ordination of Ministers, for which purpose a 
Committee of ten, being Presbyters, was appointed 
for the present to examine and ordain. They went 
on to remedy the defect of Public OflBces. The old 
Liturgy being now removed, without any thing to 
supply its place, for this purpose they drew up their 
Directory for Public Worship, which though entered 
upon in October, 1643, was not ratified by ParHa- 
ment till August, 1645, nearly two years after they 
began to draw it up. The Directory prescribes no 
set forms of Prayer, but merely points out topics 
on which the Minister shall enlarge before and after 
his sermon. In the same manner it gives directions 
for preaching. In the administration of the Sacra- 
ments it leaves the greater part of the Service fi^ee, 
with general directions — so in the Solemnization of 
Marriage — ^in the Visitation of the Sick, the whole ; 
it commands all Service for the Burial of the Dead 
to be laid aside, except that the persons who attend 
may apply themselves to fit meditation, and the 
Minister may put them in remembrance of their 
duty; there are besides, injunctions for the strict 
observance of the Lord's Day, for days of public 
fasting and thanksgiving, and the mode of keeping 
them, forbidding any other festivals and the setting 
apart any places as holy. Such is the description of 
that which was to take the place of our excellent 
Liturgy, and did so fi'om the year 1645 to the 
Restoration. In establishing a form of Church 
government they had piuch more diflficulty; the 
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Scotcli and English Presbyterians strenuously main- 
taining the Divine right of Presbyterianism, and 
demanding that it should be pubHcly so acknow- 
leged. They insisted also on an independency on 
the State and on the Power of the Keys, as it was 
called, that is, on a power of punishing scandalous 
oflFences without appeal, and of withholding the 
Communion, and of excommunication. The Inde- 
pendents made as strenuous an opposition on these 
points, and, with respect to Ordination, maintained 
the right of each congregation to ordain instead 
of the Presbytery. The other party with difficulty 
carried these points in the Assembly, and lost 
them in the Parliament. The Bill for the estabUsh- 
i^g Presbyterian government passed June, 1646^, 
without an acknowledgment of the Jus Divinum^ 
with limitations on the power of suspension and 
excommunication, and with an appeal to Parliament 
in the last instance, and with a subordination of 
all their Assemblies to Parhament * ; and even so the 
Bill was to hold but for three years, unless the term 
should be prolonged ^ By virtue of this Bill the 
kingdom of England was to be divided into Pro- 
vinces, and these Provinces into Classes, so that 



' Parts of it having been established before by separate ordinances, as 
the matter of Ordination, which was given to the Presbytery of each 
class, and the ordinance for suspending scandalous persons from the Sacra- 
ment ; these two passed October, 1645. The choice of Elders throughout 
the kingdom, March, 1646. (See Collier, 840, 841.) 

* In one of their Declarations the Commons say that they cannot 
consent to the granting an unlimited jurisdiction to near 10,000 judica- 
tories. (Collier, p. 841.) 

' In August, 1648, it was renewed, without limitation of time. 
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the several subordinations of Presbyterian Assem- 
blies might take place throughout it and be regularly 
held. Bach parish or congregation was to have its 
Congregational or Parochial Assembly, consisting 
of lay elders and divines; these to meet once a 
week; the Parochial Presbyteries were to be com- 
bined into classes consisting of representatives 
from each, to meet once a month; the Classical 
Assembhes, in the same manner, to be combined 
into Provincial, to meet twice a year; the Pro- 
vincial to be subject to a great National Assembly, 
to be summoned by Parliament. But the difficulties 
were so great, and shortly increased so much, that 
the scheme never thoroughly took place except in 
London and Lancashire. The London Provincial 
Assembly met several times ; it consisted of twelve 
classes. The Assembly of Divines began now to 
be much weakened by these disputes with the Inde- 
pendents, and by another which accompanied them, 
on the subject of toleration, which they were not 
at all disposed to grant; but the Independents 
had interest enough in Parhament to keep things 
in suspense. Thus weakened, they passed no other 
Acts except their Confession of Faith and their 
Greater and Lesser Catechism. The Parliament 
published, by authority, in June, 1648, the doctrinal 
part of the former, but laid aside their Articles 
of Discipline ^. The Catechisms they ordered to be 

• In 1659, when the Preshyterians were again in power, the Confession 
of Faith was confirmed hy Act of Parliament, and declared to he " the 
Puhlic Confession of Faith of the Church of England ;" hut still with 
the same exceptions as to the Articles of Discipline. 
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printed, by authority, in September, 1648. They 
were now reduced in number, but continued to sit 
in February, 1649, when they were turned into a 
Committee for certain religious purposes. 

The Confession of Faith, together with the two 
Catechisms, were ratified by the Church of Scotland, 
and were afterwards published by them, together 
with the Directory and Propositions copijeming 
Church government, as the code of laws for their 
own Church and for the uniformity of rehgion in the 
three kingdoms, as they wished, and as their title- 
page expresses it. 

The Confession is liable to many objections, be- 
sides the Articles of Discipline — as in the Doctrines 
of Predestination and Election, which it determines 
in many particulars too peremptorily, if not erro- 
neously, and presumes to lay down the scheme of 
God's government farther than He has revealed it : 
it makes no scruple to determine concerning the 
election of a few, and the reprobation of the greater 
part of mankind, and the perseverance of the saints ; 
and yet with little consistency asserts the free-wiU of 
man, and acquits God of being the Author of evil^ 
It is not to be wondered at that they should hold the 
rigid doctrines in these respects, but they have also 
given too much of them. 

Again, they have taken upon themselves to say 
that the death of Christ had the same operation 
before the event, on those who lived under the old 
covenant ; and that it was then dispensed by sacri- 
fices and ceremonies, as now by the Sacraments — a 
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point whicli they had no occasion, as well as no 
authority, to determine. 

Again, they maintain the lawfulness and obliga- 
tion of certain religious vows, for which they could 
assign no authority from the New Testament. 

Again, which is a capital error, they assert, in 
their first chapter, of the Holy Scripture, " that our 
ftdl pensuasion and assurance of the infallible truth 
and Divine authority thereof, is from the inward work 
of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the 
Word in our hearts," which is to found our religion 
in enthusiasm ; and they entirely sHght the evidence 
of fact. 

I could mention many other objections ; its great 
length, its want of clearness and precision, and 
plainness in the language. In short, it would have 
been a poor substitute for our Articles. The Cate- 
chisms are liable in part to the same objections. 

These and all the other works of the Assembly 
have abundance of texts in the margin, by way' 
* * which method * * * 

Such is the history of the attempts to establish a 
Presbyterian Church in these kingdoms. We may 
add that in the several conferences for peace, it was 
often debated and tenaciously adhered to by the 
Parliament *. 

' [A few sentences here are illegible and partly torn in MS.] 

* This induced Archbishop Usher, at the Treaty of the Isle of Wight, 

to offer to the ^ng, by way of a<}commodation, his plan for a reduced 

Episcopacy, which was this : — 

1. That the rector or incumbent, together with the churchwardens, should 

in each parish have a power of admonishing scandalous members, and of 

suspending them from the Sacrament till reported to the Monthly Synod. 
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Let us now turn to the history of the other sects 
which sprang out of the change that took place, 
and had their parts to act in the confusion of the 
times. 

The Independents were the chief of these, whom 
I have often had occasion to mention. They sprang 
out of the old sect of the Brownists, and appeared 
at the beginning of these troubles in 1640, and con- 
tinually increased in numbers during the course of 
them. They are said to hold a middle place between 

2. That Sufiragau Bishops should be appointed for the several rural 
deaneries, who should assemble every month the Clergy of the precinct, 
and hold a Synod with them, for the purpose of receiving reports from the 
parishes, and of excommunicating incorrigible offenders, as well as for 
inquiring into the conduct of parochial ministers, and censuring dangerous 
and erroneous opinions, with an appeal to the Diocesan Synod. 

3. The Diocesan Synod to be held once or twice in the year, consisting 
of all the Suffragans and the Parochial Ministers, or a select number of 
them, under the Bishop, or his Deputy as Moderator. Here the orders of 
the Monthly Synod to be revised, and matters of greater moment to be 
taken into consideration, with reference to the next Provincial or ^N'ational 
Synod. 

4. The Provincial Synod to consist of all the Bishops and SufiPragans 
and a select number of the other Clergy, the Primate, or a Bishop 
appointed by him, to be Moderator ; to be held every third year ; and if 
Parliament should also sit, both Primates and Provincial Synods to join 
together, and make a National Synod, for the purpose of receiving appeals 
from all inferior Synods, examining their acts, and establishing constitu- 
tions for the whole Church. 

Thus would he have preserved the order of Bishops, together with the 
Presbyterian subordination of Assemblies or Synods. This was the plan 
which, with some refinements upon it, the Presbyterians were willing to 
come down to at the Restoration. (See Collier ; Whitlocke, 1640.) 

Archbishop Usher had before, in 1641, published some pieces, in which 
he maintained the Primitive Institution of Episcopacy, together with the 
superiority of Bishops in degree, but not in order. These opinions, 
together with his inclination to Calvinism, made him a popular character 
with the Presbyterians ; they nominated him a member of their Assembly 
of Divines, but he refused to attend. Cromwell also took notice of him, 
and promised him a toleration for the Episcopal Clergy, but did not 
fulfil it. 
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the Brownists and Presbyterians, attributing to each 
particular congregation of Christians a full power of 
jurisdiction over its members, and of providing for 
its own ecclesiastical concerns — a power, therefore, 
both of ordination and of censure : they had no 
prescribed form of prayer, but admitted that it 
should be framed by the meditation and study of 
the ministers. They admitted, therefore, of a regular 
order of ministers, but did not absolutely exclude 
others properly gifted, as they said, from preaching. 
They allowed of no power of one congregation over 
another, nor any other union than that of associa- 
tion and co-ordination. In doctrine they professed 
to agree with the Church. Hence they made a bold 
and determined opposition to the Presbyterians on 
the points of Ordination and the Divine right of 
Presbytery, and contended with them vehemently 
for a toleration; but they seem not to have been 
ready with any scheme of their own for a general 
National Church; and when they were in power, 
under the Rump Parliament, and under Cromwell, 
who was of this sect, if he was of any, brought 
forward no measure of that kind — content to have 
obstructed the power of the Presbyterians, and to 
have prevented them from refusing a toleration '^. In 

• In 1649, upon a debate, the House declared that the Presbyterian 
government should remain as the established government ; but the Cove- 
nant was now laid aside, and the engagement substituted in its room. 
The same Parliament abolished all the penal laws of Queen Elizabeth 
against Nonconformity, renewed the ordinances for the strict observance 
of the Sabbath, made severe ordinances against vice and immorality, and 
against blasphemous opinions, and suffered tithes to remain till some 
other provision should be made for the Clergy : but these were particular 
expedients ; they had no general plan. 
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1658 they held a Synod at the Savoy, and published 
a confession of their faith (not differing much from 
that of the Assembly, except in discipline), but 
desired not to have any sanction from Government 
affixed to it. They consented to hold occasional 
communion with the Presbyterians, but contended 
at the same time for the Hberty of gathering 
Churches of their own ; and this, they argued, was 
no proper schism or separation. These disputes 
produced their " Apologetical Narrative" of 1663 
or 1664. The Scotch at the same time lost their 
favourite Presbyterian government, in their eager- 
ness to impose it upon England ; that eagerness was 
the cause of Duke Hamilton's invasion, and of their 
receiving and proclaiming Charles II. immediately 
after the death of his father. Being subdued by 
Cromwell, they were put under the authority of 
eight English Commissioners, and their discipline 
forbidden as to any acts of power ; and, on their 
proving refractory, their General Assembly in 1663 
was turned out of doors by one of the army colonels, 
and commanded to disperse. Cromwell made no 
remarkable ordinance for ecclesiastical government, 
except the appointing tryers, as they were called, for 
the examining and approving of ministers. They 
were appointed in 1654, thirty-eight in nimiber, 
of which eight or nine were laymen — any five of 
whom were sufficient to approve, not under nine to 
reject. By the same Act, all former penalties for not 
subscribing or reading the Articles were repealed. 
In the Instrument of Government by which Crom- 
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well was appointed Protector, there were four arti- 
cles relating to religion: !• Making the Christian 
Religion, as contained in the Scriptures, the pubUc 
profession of the nation. 2. Ordering none to be 
compelled to conform. 3. None who professed faith 
in God by Jesus Christ to be restrained in the 
exercise of their religion. 4. Making void all penal- 
ties, contrary to the above liberty. These articles 
being indefinite, a committee was appointed in 1654, 
to explain what should be understood to be funda- 
mentals in religion ^ To which committee the 
Independent divines presented sixteen articles, ex- 
cluding grosser heresies ; but CromwelP would not 
suflter the liberty of religion to be restrained even 
thus far ; yet the members of the old establishment 
were excepted, even in the Instrument of Govern- 
ment and other ordinances. There was an ordinance 
against scandalous ministers in 1654, in which the 
use of our excellent Liturgy is ranked with various 
kinds of vice and immoraUty'. The enthusiasm and 
fanaticism of these Independents is as well known 
as the stiff and sullen form of Presbyterian god- 
liness. 

There was another party in the State, rather than 

^ In Baxter's Life there is an account of this committee, and his 
objections to their proceedings. (B. i. p. 197, &c.) 

* Baxter says, that though he did not profess openly what opinion he, 
was of, yet that he usually seemed to own those of Anabaptism and Anti- 
nomianism. (Life, b. i. p. 67.) This as he was rising into power. When 
Protector he discountenanced them, suppressed Harrison their leader in 
England, and sent his son, Henry Cromwell, into Ireland, to suppress 
Ludlow, the leader of the same sect there. (Ibid. p. 74.) 

■ It had been made penal before by the Presbyterian party, in 1645, to 
use the Liturgy. (Blackstone ; Collier, vol. ii. p. 838.) 



,*- 
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a sect, very numerous from the beginning of these 
troubles — the Erastians, to whom any form of 
Church government was indifferent, and the State 
at liberty to appoint whichever it should think 
proper. The same persons allowed no power of 
censure to the Church, nor any spiritual jurisdiction. 
This party considerably interrupted the measures of 
the Presbyterians in the Assembly, much more in 
the House of Commons, joining the Independents in 
their opposition. Selden, Whitlock, and Lightfoot, 
are by some writers reckoned of this party*. 

Another great sect was that of the Anabaptists, 
who had subsisted from the beginning of the Re- 
formation in England, but now were greatly multi- 
pUed. These joined the Independents on the 
points of discipline and toleration ; they had less 
power, but seem to have been as little prepared with 
any regular system of government ; they were also 
divided among themselves — some differing from the 
Church in little more than the rejecting Infant Bap- 
tism, others adding various extravagances, derived 
from the Anabaptists of Germany or other of the 
most heretical sects. Others added to rigid Calvin- 
ism on the subjects of Predestination and Grace, 
the Independent discipline and Baptism of adults 
by dipping, on which they laid great stress^ ; others 



* Neale, vol. iii. c. 4. 

' Such were those who puhlished, in the name of seven congregations 
in London, in 1644 and 1646, their Confession of Faith, which asserts 
most roundly the Predestination and Election of the Saints ; and asserts 
Faith to he entirely the gift of God, man heing merely passive in receiving 
it. These Confessions were meant to he their defence against the charges 

VOL. II. * L 
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held directly contrary tenets on the Calvinistical 
Articles, and were called General Anabaptists; 
others, still deeper in enthusiasm, talked of a fifth 
monarchy and a King Jesus, whose reign they fan- 
cied themselves empowered to set up on earth; 
these made an insurrection, both in Cromwell's time 
and at the time of the Restoration. If there was 
any point of cement and connexion amongst these 
various sects of the same denomination, it must 
consist in some enthusiastic notions of a Regenera- 
tion, difficult to be explained or understood, and in 
practice of the rejection of Infant Baptism and 
dipping of adults®. 

These were the greater sects ; but the licentious- 
ness and confusion of the times stopped not here, 
but were prolific in an endless degree of inferior 
sects. A famous book of those times, Edwards's 
" Grangrena," contains a large catalogue and de- 
scription of their errors and enormities. He reduces 
them under sixteen general heads, acknowledging 
at the same time that these classes were variously 
intermixed with each other; so that it is rather a 
division of their tenets than of sects actually sepa- 
rated from each other. Many of these were esteemed 
blasphemous and profane by all the leading parties ; 

of sedition and of indecencies in the practice of dipping adults ; the latter 
is a republication of the former, with some alterations. 

^ Harrison was the head of the Anabaptists in England, Ludlow in 
Ireland. These and other fanatics were triumphant and formidable to the 
more sober parties during the short time Sir Harry, Vane was in power, 
after the resignation of Eichard Cromwell, though he is called the head 
of a sect denominated from him, Vanists ; he meant to set up a fanatic 
Commonwealth. See Baxter s Life, pt. i. p. 74 ; pt. ii. p. 207. 
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they were excepted out of the Independents' peti- 
tions for toleration; and Cromwell himself, whilst 
he called himself the patron of universal liberty in 
reUgion, banished Biddle, the Socinian, to the Isle 
of Scilly'. It is endless to enumerate all these 
inferior sects. One deserves notice from its singu- 
larity, that of the Quakers. This sect took its rise in 
the midst of these troubles. George Fox, the leader 
of them, attracted notice in 1648^; and the sect 
was formed, and had taken its denomination in 
1660. They began with the wildest fanaticism, and 
with extravagances little short of madness. Their 
opinions were as extravagant as their behaviour; 
they rejected all order and discipline, the Sacra- 
ments, and most of the doctrines of religion — even 
the Bible itself, in some measure, which they called 

^ By some writers of these times, as Baxter, all others — ^but chiefly 
Independents and Anahaptists — are called Sectaries or Separatists, in 
opposition to the Episcopalians and Presbyterians. Other names are not 
so properly names of sects, as common to several sects, as agreeing in cer- 
tain opinions — as the opposite names of Arminians and Antinomians, the 
latter being those who denied entirely the efficacy of good works, as some 
rigid Calvinists and most of the enthusiastic fanatics. Other sects, nearly 
allied to the Qaakers, but prior to them, seem to have sunk in them, as : 
1. The Seekers, who held that the true Church and Scriptures were lost, 
and could only be restored by present miracles ; for this they were seek- 
ing, as they said. 2. The Banters, who set up the Light of Nature and 
Christ within them as the only guide ; they are accused of libertine 
notions and practices. 3. The Behmenists agreed with these about the 
Light of Nature and Revelation, and added the fanatic notion of a com- 
munion with angels. — See Baxter, b. i. pt. i. p. 76, &c. ; NeaJe, vol. iv. c. 3. 

* The same year with Fox, 1690, arose Lodowick Muggleton, founder 
of a sect who maintained that the Godhead died upon the cross ; that 
there was then no God ; that Elijah was deputed, before He was incarnate, 
to govern in His absence ; that Elijah therefore raised Him from the dead, 
and restored Him, and other such follies. — ^Leslie's " History of Sin and 
Heresy." 

L 2 
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^ dead letter in comparison of or without the assist- 
ance of the Kght within them ; and this Hght they 
aflfected to be sensible of, and to depend entirely 
upon it for their religion, and for teaching in their 
congregations. Yet, fanatical as these opinions 
are, some of their customs and rules arose from a 
childish scrupulousness in adhering to the exact letter 
of Scripture. This sect, however, settled at last into 
something more composed and sober, and by faUing 
into an extraordinary simplicity of manners and 
strictness of outward deportment, as well as peace- 
able behaviour in the State, has maintained its 
ground, and is considerable in numbers to this day. 
It is remarkable how able a defence is made out for 
them in Barclay's " Apology," a book which handles 
all other topics, except the particular absurdities of 
the sect, very ably, as that of a universal redemp- 
tion, and even their own doctrines of an inward 
Ught, and particular revelation, &c., very plausibly. 

Thus from the history of these times, when the 
bands of uniformity and go vemment were broken, we 
see the confusion which ensued, each party being 
disappointed in its turn, and tmable to hold the 
reins for any length of time. Long experience of 
this confusion had prepared the minds of men to 
tread back the ground they had gone over, and 
return to the old Church and government. The 
Presbyterians were again ostensibly in power when 
the Eng was recalled, and they claim great merit 
from the part they took in it; but it was a pre- 
carious power without foundation. They repented 
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afterwards of recalling the King without conditions, 
so did others on account of th^ State ; but at the 
same time a long negotiation would at that con- 
juncture have been very dangerous, and it would 
have been difficult to adjust the conditions be- 
tween so many contending parties. The King 
promised, by his declaration from Breda, to grant 
liberty in matters of religion, which, together with 
their late services, induced the Presbyterians to hope 
for a comprehension more than the King hadpromised. 
They accordingly petitioned for it, professing them- 
selves willing to accept Archbishop Usher's plan of a 
reduced Episcopacy and of a prescribed Liturgy, if 
corrected to their mind, and to submit to authority in 
point of ceremonies, with some exceptions. The 
Bishops, on the other hand, were unwilling to give 
way. They saw no objection to the Episcopacy of 
the Church of England, and they thought the 
present Liturgy and ceremonies unexceptionable. 
This produced a warm reply from the other side. 
There followed, after a hearing, a declaration from 
the King, in which he gave way to a considerable 
reduction of Episcopacy and ceremonies, and to a 
revisal of the Liturgy. The declaration displeased 
the Church, and did but imperfectly satisfy the 
Dissenters. It was rejected by Parliament, but the 
promise of a revisal of the Liturgy produced the 
Savoy Conference in 1661. There met at this 
conference, by the King's appointment, twelve 
Bishops and nine assistants on the part of the 
Church, and as many Dissenting ministers, amongst 
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whom was Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich. Their 
Commission was confined to the revisal of the 
Liturgy. It should be observed that both the old 
Church government and old Liturgy had returned 
of course, the Acts against them being esteemed null, 
as wanting the Royal Assent. In the conference 
the Bishops required the Dissenters to bring in at 
one time their exceptions to the Liturgy, at another 
their additions. Thus dividing the whole business 
before them. The exceptions were eighteen in 
number: — 1. They objected to the imposing things 
doubtful as a ground of schism and separation. 

2. They urged, that as the first Reformers, to gain 
the Papists, kept as much of the old offices as they 
could, so ought the present rulers of the Church to 
alter the Liturgy to reconcile Protestants. Then 

3. they excepted against the responses ; 4. the break- 
ing the Litany into separate prayers ; 5. the coun- 
tenancing the fast of Lent; 6. the observation of 
holydays and the name; 7. the exclusion of fi^ee 
prayer, — they would have it left to the discretion of 
the minister to omit parts of the Liturgy, in order 
to leave room occasionally for exercising the giffc of 
prayer ; 8. Obsolete expressions in the version of the 
Scriptures ; 9. Apocryphal lessons ; 10. Reading 
at the Communion-table. 11. They would have 
the terms " Minister " always used for the officiating 
person, "Lord's Day" for Sunday; 12. A version of 
Psalms for singing set forth by authority; 13. 
Obsolete terms changed; 14. No portion of the 
Old Testament or Acts called Epistles ; 15. Phrases 
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"regenerated," " converted," altered as too presump- 
tuous, for want of discipline; 16. Petitions in the 
prayers more connected, and carried on to a greater 
length, objecting to the shortness of the Collects ; 
17. A more particular recital of sins to be accorded in 
the Liturgy, as in the Confession, complaining that . 
the whole was too much wrapt up in generals. 18. 
They complain of the ceremonies, so often objected. 
Many of these objections were the same as those 
which had been so often the subject of controversy, 
and were answered in the same manner ; to others 
the Bishops said that the alterations proposed would 
be an abasement instead of an amendment of the 
Liturgy, as the taking away the part the people have 
in the service by the responses, and the substituting 
a dull, continued length of prayer, instead of the 
more expressive Collects of our Liturgy j and that 
the leaving it to the discretion of the minister in 
what degree to use the Liturgy was to take away 
the very use of a prescribed Liturgy. Upon the 
whole, they refused to give way to the objections, as 
groundless and fiivolous, and they gave a very soHd 
and satisfactory answer to them severally. There 
were afterwards other particular exceptions urged 
against the rubrics and oJB&ces, and the Bishops were 
willing to make some few small concessions. They 
then called upon the Dissenters to produce their 
proposals for additions. In answer to which Bax- 
ter, who had received from his party a commis 
sion for this purpose, produced an entire new 
Liturgy, and it was requested that the minister 
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should be at liberty to use the one or the other, 
as he pleased. This, as may be supposed, gave great 
offence, and was at once rejected. The parties, after 
these written papers, entered into a verbal dispute, 
in which the Bishops complained greatly of cavilling 
on the other side, and at length the conference broke 
up without any agreement, and it produced no other 
consequence than that of Hampton Court, the making 
some small amendments of the Liturgy, which was 
done immediately afterwards by authority of Convo- 
cation, and the Liturgy, thus revised and amended, 
was again confirmed by Parliament next year in a 
new Act of Uniformity. Thus did the Church of 
England rise from its ruins in the very state in 
which it had been before. The violence of its enemies 
during their power cut them off from all claim of 
indulgence by way of return, and, I suppose, made 
the rulers of our Church less disposed, when they 
found the nation with them, to grant the others even 
moderate indulgence. By the Act of Uniformity all 
their ministers were obliged to conform or quit their 
preferments. There followed other severe laws 
against them. By the Corporation Act, 1661, they 
were excluded from offices in corporations, a sacra- 
mental test being made necessary in such cases. 
By the Conventicle Act, 1664, it was made penal 
even to be present at any meeting for religious 
offices where the Liturgy of the Church was not 
used. By the Five Mile Act, 1665, Nonconformist 
ministers refusing a certain oath, are forbidden to 
come within five miles of any city or borough town, 
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and are rendered incapable of teaching schools. The 
Conventicle Act was revived in 1670, with additional 
clauses. There were in the mean time, in 1668, some 
thoughts of a toleration, and even of a compre- 
hension; but they were overruled, and the King 
himself gave them, in 1671, indulgence, by virtue of 
his dispensing power, which, however, he was obliged 
to recall. By the Test Act of 1673 a sacramental 
test was again imposed to the exclusion of Noncon- 
formists, together with Papists, against whom it was 
principally intended. As the fear of the Papists 
increased, in the latter end of Charles the Second's 
time, the interest of the Dissenters began to revive, 
and a Bill was then brought in for a toleration of 
them, which, however, did not pass. On the accession 
of King William they again endeavoured to obtain 
a comprehension, and did actually obtain, what they 
had a better right to, a toleration. This Act exempts 
all such Protestant Dissenters as take the oaths to 
the Government and subscribe the doctrinal articles 
of England from the penalties of most of the acts, 
and from this time the Dissenters have continued 
unmolested, a separate body from the Church, and 
tolerated by the laws of the land, and by some late 
Acts the laws against them have been still further 
relaxed. 

From the above review it sufficiently appears what 
were the chief controversies in which the members 
of our Church were engaged for a long series of years. 
Throughout the reign of Charles II. the controversy 
with the Dissenters was carried on with unremitting 
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vigour, nor was it dropped when, at the close of that 
reign and in the next, the contest with the Papists 
was so strongly revived. In 1663 the London oases 
were published, which are a collection of some of 
the ablest arguments against them ; but the whole 
of this controversy was rather about Discipline than 
Doctrine, the whole diflference in the latter being 
nearly confined to the holding the same Articles in a 
more or less rigid sense. Of the Articles themselves 
the Dissenters often speak in very high terms* (See 
Calamy's Abridgment, p. 476.) 

This controversy after the Revolution gave way to 
others of various kinds and denominations. 

First, to a controversy with the Socinians, main- 
tained with great warmth for the last ten years of 
that century, and much fomented by the different 
explanations given of this doctrine by some members 
of our Church. The new and singulair interpretation 
brought forward by Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul's, 
gave offence to many more orthodox members of 
the Church, and brought on a dispute concerning 
the manner of understanding it. The next century 
opened with a great controversy in the Church itself 
about the rights and privileges of Convocation, 
carried on between Archbishop Wake and Bishop 
Atterbury, and others, their seconds. This contro- 
versy was presently succeeded by another of so much 
greater consequence as it concerned the prime 
Articles of the Christian Faith. This was the Arian 
controversy, at the head of which appeared Dr. 
Clarke and Whiston, both of whom revived the old 
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Arian heresy, whicli had formerly distracted the 
Christian world, at nearly the same time, about 1712. 
The former, indeed, in its most moderate shape, in- 
somuch that his explanations were admitted of by 
Convocation. The famous Bangorian controversy 
succeeded, taking its rise in 1717, from a sermon 
and pamphlet of Hoadley's, Bishop of Bangor, on 
Church government ; Snape, Provost of Eton, and 
Sherlock, with many others, being his antagonists. 
There followed a long controversy with the Deists, 
Woolston, Tindal, and others, in perpetual series 
almost to the present day. Of the writers on this con- 
troversy, and their opponents, and the arguments used 
on each side, Leland's view of the deistical writers 
is a sufficient account. Other later controversies, 
scarcely yet extinct, are that concerning subscrip- 
tion to the Articles, occasioned by the Confessional 
and other books of the same stamp ; and the Socinian 
heresy, which, though often answered and subdued, 
still appears again in some new shape, and has 
caused some to revolt from our Church : but we may 
trust and hope that our Church itself is so founded 
on truth and the Word of God, and the polity of it 
so prudent and agreeable to our civil government, 
that it shall be able to withstand these or any other 
attacks which may be made against it. 

Baxter, in his Life (p. 2), gives a remarkable account 
of his attempts for a general comprehension of the 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Independent, and even Ana- 
baptist parties. He laboured at this point for some 
years during the times of the Commonwealth and of 
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Cromwell, and had communication with the leading 
men of the several parties on the subject. Arch- 
bishop Usher and Bishop Brownrigg were those of 
the Church to whom he offered his proposals. 
Being himself a moderate Presbyterian he could find 
means for bringing together, by mutual concessions, 
his own party with the moderate on either side ; but 
it was another matter to bring together under the 
fiame scheme those which were at a distance from 
him on either side, as Episcopalians and Indepen- 
dents, and the rigid men of each party could never 
have been satisfied. We may applaud his zeal and 
labours, but the scheme was impracticable. He 
procured, however, several associations for the pur- 
pose, but the associated were mostly men of the 
same party with himself, therefore men of the mo- 
derate party. Equal difl&culty was there in settling 
the fundamentals of religion in Cromwell's time, of 
which committee he was one, and himself made large 
objections to the Articles of the Independents. The 
abhorrence of a universal toleration is remarkable in 
him and all of them. 

Under such circumstances, if a comprehension 
could have been, it is manifest it could not have long 
held together, being made up of so discordant parts, 
and so loosely cemented together. The same diffi- 
culty remained at the time of the Eestoration, and 
indeed at any other time, when men are widely 
divided and warm in the defence of their own tenets. 



LECTURE XVII. 

CANON OP SCEtPTURE. 

Canon of Scripture — ^Explanation of tlie Term — Question divided into two 
parts : 1. Whether the Books are authentic ; 2. Whether the Writers 
were inspired — Presumption in fevour of them. 

Canon of Old Testament — Testimony of the Jews — Settling of the Jewish 
Canon — ^Number and Division of the Jewish Books — Confirmation of the 
Testimony of the Jews by Christ and His Apostles. 

Books of Old Testament considered singly— r-Di vine Authority of the Penta- 
teuch established by various Arguments — Moses the Author of it — Books 
of Joshua and Judges probably written at or near the time of the Transac- 
tions — ^Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, probably compiled from 
old Records — Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther — ^When and by whom written 
— Internal Evidence of all these Books as compared with the Law or 
Pentateuch — Prophetical Books — Order of them — ^Evidence of their 
Authenticity — -Psalms — Proverbs and other Books of Solomon — The 
same Evidence as to them — Book of Job of more uncertain age and 
authority than the rest — Custom of reading the Scriptures a means of 
preserving them entire — Testimony of the Samaritans to the Law — of 
the Egyptian Jews to the whole Old Testament. 

Old Testament not abrogated but accomplished by the New — ^Hence the 
Ceremonial and Judicial parts of it are superseded. 

IN going over the subjects of sacred history we 
have abeady seen that the authority of the 
Christian religion receives great proof and confirma- 
tion from the mere historical series. It could not 
escape us that the remarkable state and history of 
the Jews carries upon the very face of it marks of 
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its Divine origin ; that the very form of their govern- 
ment, their establishment, and the transactions of 
their history are such as in no other instance have 
taken place amongst men, and can hardly be con- 
ceived to be the offspring of human device ; but that 
if we suppose them to be, as their pretensions are, 
of Divine origin, the whole then becomes clear 
and consistent. In the second place we were called 
upon to observe that there was a regular series of 
prophecies contained in Scripture pointing to one 
great event as their centre, the accomplishment of 
which, if they are rightly understood and explained, 
becomes one of the great evidences of the Divine 
authority of our religion. In the third place the 
propagation of Christianity as recorded in history 
appears to be out of the ordinary course of human 
affairs, and to be an effect above the power of 
human means, and that is itself a confirmation of 
that which we assert, that the whole was the work of 
God. These three points have been touched upon 
in the review which I have made of sacred history. 
They might be enlarged upon, but what remains 
will more properly, I think, be removed to another 
place, where we may consider together all the argu- 
ments in support of the Christian rehgion arising 
from various sources and conspiring together. I 
proceed therefore to a very important and great 
question, the determination of which arises partly 
from history. This is the Canon of Scripture, as 
it is commonly called ; and that I may not break so 
important a question into separate parts, and thereby 
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weaken the proof, I will take in here the whole, 
whether it be critical or historical. 

The word Canon denotes a rule by which to try- 
any thing. It came to be applied to the authenticity 
of the Scriptures, because the whole body of them 
taken together is the great and sole rule of faith to 
man. Whatsoever therefore made a part of that body 
was said to fall within the Canon of Scripture, and 
for the same reason the authentic books of Scripture 
are called Canonical ^ This use of the term obtains 
amongst very early writers. St. Paul, in two 
passages ^, calls the Gospel Eevelation by this name. 
Irenaaus, in the second century, calls the Scriptures 
Ti\v Kavova rfjs dkrjOeCas^. From these and such 
expressions it was easy to fix the term to the sense 
and application in which we now use it ; so that the 
question concerning the Canon of Scripture means 
that concerning the authenticity of the books of 
Scripture, or the question what books are the 
genuine Word of God, as being the genuine works of 
writers inspired by God. 

The question, therefore, may be separated into 

* Tertullian calls the Gospels " Evangelicum Inslxumeiitum." (Adr. 
Marc. 1. iv. c. 2.) 

3 Gal. vi. 16 ; Phil. iii. 16. 

^ Adv. Hser. 1. iv. c. 69. Clem. Alex, speaks of the Kavav rrjs aKfj$€ias 
and Kapoav eicicXijo-iao-rdcor, but in another sense, interpreting it to be the 
agreement of the Law and Prophets with the New Testament. (Strom. 
1. vi. c. 16.) 

There is another interpretation, that the books are called Canonical, as 
included within the Canon or role which determines the authenticity of 
Scripture. But what one rule have we P 

Bentley thus interprets the word (Phil. Lips., pt. i. c. 31) : " An entire 
collection' of the Sacred Writings to be a rule, standard, and system to 
Christianity." 
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two : 1. Whether they are the genuine works of the 
authors to whom they are attributed ; 2. Whether 
those authors were inspired. For the first there 
is the same presumption which there is in favour 
of all other ancient books, that they have been 
handed down to us fi:'om antiquity as such; and 
where there is no external testimony against them, 
and no internal marks of forgery, this presumption 
is always allowed to be conclusive. By every law of 
criticism, however, it is incumbent on the objector to 
produce his proofs, if he would invahdate what ap- 
pears to be the successive testimony of ages. Under 
this presumption we might shelter ourselves, and 
those who have not leisure for particular inquiry 
may with great security shelter themselves under 
it; but in a point of such singular importance it 
becomes us, if possible, to ascertain the grounds 
upon which this testimony fiindamentally depends. 
The first of these questions, again, must be tried by 
the same rules of criticism by which we would ascer- 
tain the authentic works of any other writer. If we 
meet with more and greater proofs upon inquiry, 
this is to be judged a fortunate circumstance, but 
the same would be sufl&cient. The second question 
I shall leave for future discussion, except where it 
happens to coincide with the other, 

The Canon of Scripture, again, naturally divides 
itself into that of the Old and that of the New Testa- 
ment, and we may take it either generally as there 
is testimony given to the whole, or extend our 
inquiries to each particular book. 
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Now in the first place we have a general testimony 
to the whole of the Old Testament from the Jews. 
We receive that part of the Scriptures from them, 
and the books now reckoned canonical, and recited in 
our Articles as such, are the very same which at the 
coming of Christ had been preserved amongst them 
for ages as the undoubted Oracles of God, some of 
them containing the Law dehvered to them, with the 
history of its delivery; others, the prophecies of 
better times to come, intermixed with their history 
or with devotional compositions, or sometimes foimd 
in a separate body. Under this notion, as their own 
writers tell us, the Scriptures were read in their 
synagogues, and preserved with the utmost venera- 
tion. There is a general account of their whole 
Canon being settled and ratified at one time. The 
story is this, that upon their return from captivity 
the Scriptures were digested and collected into a 
body by Ezra himself, an inspired writer ; and some of 
their last prophets, as Haggai and Zechariah, were 
then living, whose authority must also have concurred, 
as it was a public institution. This story is partly 
recorded in Scripture, in the Book of Nehemiah, where 
the solemn reading of the Law, after the return from 
captivity, and the covenant into which the people en- 
tered to observe it, is related. But the tradition of the 
Jews is sufficient for our purpose. Some few parts 
must have been added afterwards, being either written 
by persons subsequent to Ezra, or mentioning trans- 
actions of a later date; but these additions were 
probably very soon made, and by persons properly 

VOL. II. M 
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commissioned, since they were all held by the Jews 
to be of equal authority. Malachi, the last of the 
prophets, was himself not much later, in whom it 
was universally held that the series of prophecy was 
closed. . The final completion of the work, then, they 
refer to the Great Synagogue, which was an assembly 
of elders instituted at the time of their return, of 
which Ezra and the other contemporary prophets 
were members, and continued to the death of Simon 
the Just, their high priest, in the year 292 A.c. 
That the work was completed under the direction or 
by the assistance of men who proved themselves 
inspired is confirmed by the strictness of the Jews 
on this subject, who would not suffer the least 
addition to be made to their Scriptures as published 
by authority, nor the least diminution fi:»om them*, 
and also by its operating to the exclusion of all 
pretences to prophecy or inspiration after the time of 
Malachi. We may conclude, therefore, on the 
grounds of a tradition so strong and invariable, that 
the Books of the Old Testament were not only 
written but collected together by inspired persons, 
and the whole Canon was completed about the time 
that inspiration began to cease. Nor did the Jews 
place any later books, though there were some which 
they held in great veneration, in the same rank and 
order with these. The number is differently reckoned. 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, calls the number of 

* Thus Josephus, Cont. Ap. 1. i. c. 8 : hyjKov b* iariv Jyyo) nas rffitig toU 
idiois ypafifiaa-i TrtiriarevKafiev, too-ovtov yap al&vos ifbri 7rap<a-xr]K6ro$ ovt€ 
TTpoOeivcu Tis ovbev, oike d^eXeiv avToy, oi^re fi€Tad€ivcu rtrSkfnjKev. 
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sacred books twenty-two. Reduced to that number, it 
is said to correspond with the number of letters in 
their alphabet. They are divided into three classes*'' : 
the Law, comprehending the five books of Moses, or 
the Pentateuch; the Prophets, comprehending the 
historians after Moses (their history being that of 
prophetic times, and being the vehicle of a series of 
prophecies), and the prophets properly so called: 
this class contains eight books ^. The third class 
is that of books of Hymns and Devotions, commonly 
called the Hagiographa, containing Job, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon ^ 
To this threefold division our Saviour is supposed 
to refer when He speaks of all things being fulfilled 
which were written in the Law of Moses and in 
the Prophets and in the Psalms concerning Him 
(Luke xxiv. 44), The arrangement under these 
three classes was usually preserved, even where the 
order and the number of books was changed. They 

* Prideaux, b. v. ; Walton, Prolegom. 1. i. ; Joseph. Cont. Apion. c. 8 ; 
Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. iii. c. 10, from Josephus ; 1. vi. c. 26, from Origen. 

' Former prophets, four books: — 1. Joshua; 2. Judges, with Euth; 
3. Samuel ; 4. Kings. Latter prophets, four books : — 5. Isaiah ; 6. Jere- 
miah ; 7. Ezekiel ; 8. Twelve minor prophets, with Lamentations. 

' To which they annex — 6. Daniel; 7. Ezra, with Nehemiah ; 8. Esther; 

9. Chronicles, making them nine. — See Cosin's Canon of Scripture, 
Prideaux ; but this division comes from St. Jerome, Prol. Gal. 

No reason can be given for placing Daniel, Chronicles, &c., in this class, 
except that they are smaller supplementary books. Josephus reckons only 
four in the class of Hagiographa, which must be — 1. Job ; 2. Psalms ; 

3. Proverbs ; 4. Ecclesiastes, with the Song of Solomon. He therefore 
makes thirteen in the class of Prophets, of which the following is sup- 
posed to be the division : — 1. Joshua ; 2. Judges, with Kuth ; 8. Samuel ; 

4. Kings ; 5. Isaiah ; 6. Jeremiah ; 7. Lamentations ; 8. Ezekiel ; 9. Daniel; 

10. Twelve minor prophets ; 11. Ezra, with Nehemiah ; 12. Esther ; 
13. Chronicles. 

M 2 
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are sometimes reckoned to be twenty-four in number, 
and the Prophets are divided into the former and 
latter prophets, the prophetical historians being 
the former, and the latter those properly so called. 
The increase of number is easily obtained by sepa- 
rating Euth from Judges, Nehemiah from Ezra, the 
Song of Solomon from Ecclesiastes, or Lamentations 
from Jeremiah, according as they were reckoned 
together at first ^. The former division is the more 
ancient. But the order and arrangement of the 
books is not very material to our argument, the 
whole collection acknowledged as canonical being 
invariably the same. We have here, then, the testi- 
mony of the Jewish nation to which the Spirit of 
God so often spake, both before that Spirit had 
ceased to speak, and for many ages after. But, 
which is of still greater weight, our Saviour Himself 
and His Apostles tacitly confirm their testimony, and 
acknowledge that the Scriptures were then rightly 
ascertained. They frequently quote them and 
appeal to them. They acknowledge them to have 
been given "by inspiration of God^." They com- 
mand their followers " to search them as testifying 
of Christ*," and as being fulfilled in His person and 
history. It cannot be supposed that, if there had 
been any material error about that which they made 
the basis of their new religion, they would have 



' St. Jerome in his Prol. Gal., after enumerating the books as twenty- 
two, mentions the other reckoning, and separates Buth and Lamentations 
to make np the number twenty-four. 

• 2 Tim. iii. 16. > John v. 39. 
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suffered it to pass unnoticed. Tliis would have been 
to mislead their followers and perplex their own 
doctrine. Their silence therefore on this head is 
equivalent to a positive testimony; nor amongst the 
many rebukes and severe censures thrown out upon 
the Jews is there ever the least accusation of their 
having, at that time, corrupted or abused the sacred 
writings committed to their care. When we are 
said therefore to receive the Old Testament on the 
authority of the Jews, it is upon an authority which 
has stood an imerring test, if we allow the New 
Testament to be the Word of God ; for this argument, 
it should be observed, throws the authority of the 
Old Testament nipon that of the New, and can only 
take place after the latter has been proved ; but it 
has happened probably by virtue of that confirmation, 
that no Christian Church has denied the authority of 
the Books of the Old Testament as held by the Jews 
and as recited in the Sixth Article of our Church. 
But besides this general argument, we shall find 
other reasons for allowing the Books of the Old 
Testament to be canonical, drawn from themselves 
and the circumstances which attended their first 
publication, when we come to examine them singly. 
The Pentateuch is the first thing to be considered. 
The Jews did always invariably attribute it to their 
Lawgiver Moses; and other nations, even their 
enemies, who allowed of no Divine authority in their 
Law, received this their testimony in the same man- 
ner as they admitted the authenticity of the works of 
any other ancient writer where there occurred no 
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reasons to suspect the testimony of antiquity. But 
the testimony of antiquity becomes much stronger 
when there are solid reasons from matter of fact to 
add weight to it. The Law of Moses was no dead 
letter, but it was seen to subsist and to govern a 
whole nation, being the rule both of polity and 
religion to them ; and a written law having this effect 
must always, during the existence of the Jewish 
government, have been a matter of public notoriety, 
must have been guarded by pubhc authority, and 
have constantly fallen under the observation of a 
whole people. There was no room here for a forgery 
to creep in unnoticed, and by the help of the private 
testimony of a few by degrees to receive public ap- 
probation when the first and true evidence from its 
distance lurks in obscurity. Where men's interests 
are not much concerned in matters of private import 
and of mere curiosity, they often receive things on in- 
sufficient evidence and without examination, and the 
reception of them spreads from man to man till it 
seems to be publicly and universally approved of. 
Thus have many literary forgeries taken place where 
some great name has been made use of, and where it 
has been no one's interest to detect the forgery. 
Neglected at first, it becomes difficult to detect it 
afterwards. But a written code of laws, acknow- 
ledged by a whole people, carries back the testimony 
through the observation of successive ages to the 
very time of its publication, there being no point of 
time at which the fraud can have crept in. I can 
suppose another case of forgery: where a nation 
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shall have received a form of government and body of 
laws without having committed them to writing, and 
then at a distance of time a written code should 
be produced under the name of the legislator by the 
authority of men in power, an ignorant people might 
easily be led to imagine that it was an original work 
produced from ancient archives. But even this sus- 
picion is excluded in the present case. God was 
carefiil from the beginning to provide sufficient 
evidence to all succeeding generations of the Eevela- 
tion which He had given. It was prescribed that a 
copy of it, from the time of their taking possession of 
the promised land — that is, from the time when the 
Law ftdly took place — should be preserved in the very 
Ark of the Covenant ^ the most sacred repository 
that could be devised; and that all Israel might 
know that it was faithfully there preserved, it was 
ordained that the whole should be read over to the 
people every seventh year ; and it was one of the 
first commands given to Joshua, the successor of 
Moses, " that the book of the Law should not depart 
out of his mouth, but that he should meditate therein 
day and night ^" The people were commanded " to 
lay up these words in their heart and in their soul, 
to bind them for a sign upon their hand, and to 
wear them as frontlets between their eyes, and to 
teach them their children^ and to write them on the 
door-posts of their house *." This testimony then had 
the Jews to give in favour of the Pentateuch at the 

^ Deut. xxxi. 9, &c. ; xxiv., &c. ^ Josh. i. 8. 

* Deut. vi. 7, &c. ; iv. 18, &c. 
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time of Christ's coming, that it stood not only in com- 
mon with other books on the ground of the undis- 
puted tradition of antiquity, but that it was the foun- 
dation of the Law then actually subsisting amongst 
them, that the contents of it had from the beginning 
been frequently made known to them by public 
reading % that a copy of it had been preserved in a 
most sacred place till the times of the captivity or 
nearly, and then again, after an interruption not 
sufl&cient to break the chain of evidence, had upon 
their return been revised and ratified by the highest 
authority, and continually read in their synagogues 
to that very hour. It is probable that their syna- 
gogues were instituted after the captivity for the 
very purpose of the more frequent reading of the 
Scriptures. At the time of the captivity they might 
have added that they had had from the time of its 
publication indubitable marks of frequent revelations 
in continued succession to that time, all of which 
tended to confirm the Law as originally given and 
written, and even at the coming of Christ, though 
the revelations had long since ceased, they had suf- 
ficient evidence of their having existed. But the 
mere human authority is sufficiently decisive to 
prove that the Pentateuch was an original work. If 
we inquire farther whether justly attributed to 
Moses, the book itself declares it, for it frequently 
declares the command of God to " write this Law ^" 

• The story of Hilkiah's finding the Law in the times of Josiah only 
implies a neglect for a time, 2 Kings xxii. 

• Exod. xvii. 14 ; xxiv. 4, 7 ; xxxiv. 27 ; Deut. xxviii. 58, 61 ; xxix. 20, 
27. 
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These words, indeed, sometimes relate to a particular 
Law ; but when it is said, Dent. xxxi. 9, " And 
Moses wrote this Law," and again, ver. 24, " When 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of this 
Law in a book," in these passages the whole body or 
code of laws is plainly meant', and with that I 
conceive the whole Pentateuch, since the principal 
subject of it is the Law, and the circumstances which 
introduced it, and those under which it was given — 
of the four last Books manifestly, in which it is so 
interwoven with the history that they must have had 
one author ; and the Book of Grenesis only goes back 
to the former history of the world and the creation 
for the purpose of tracing this Law from the begin- 
ning. The foundation of it was the expectation of 
the Messiah, which commenced at the Fall of Man. 
Accordingly the whole taken together was called in 
the common language of the Jews the Law®, 

It is objected that Moses could not be the author 
of some parts, as of the account of his own death 
at the end of the Book of Deuteronomy, and of 
some passages here and there which refer to later 
times ; but there is no difficulty in supposing that 
these were afterwards supplied by proper authority, 
as the last chapter of Deuteronomy by Joshua his 
successor, or some other person sufficiently author- 

' Abbadie supposes the Book of Deuteronomy only to be meant, and 
affirms that here and elsewhere it is called the Law kot f^oxriv, but I think 
without sufficient grounds : it is certainly no complete abbreviation. (De la 
Verity, &c., sect. iii. c. 11.) 

* The book of the Law spoken of in the first chapter of Joshua, ver. 8, 
and in the twenty-third, ver. 6, can mean nothing else. They certainly 
prove that the Jews had in his time a written code of laws. 
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ized. Some passages may be glosses or interpreta- 
tions • of those who had authority to revise the 
Scriptures afterwards, which will by no means in- 
validate the assertion that the whole is the Word of 
God, or, in general terms, that Moses is the author 
of it. He was then the historian and legislator of 
the Jews. T?lie greater part of the history fell imder 
his own personal knowledge. The former he might 
either receive uncorrupted from tradition, consider- 
ing the greatness of the events and long lives of 
the patriarchs ; or if we suppose supernatural assist- 
ance wanting, Moses gave sufficient proofs of his 
being so favoured in other instances as to make good 
his title to it in this. That he produced miraculous 
and extraordinary proofs of his mission, he himself re- 
lates : that he did effectually produce them, the very 
circumstance of his being able to establish amongst 
the Jews so strict and burdensome a Law, and so 
unfavourable in some respects to the purposes of 
common life, is a sufficient evidence to aU succeed- 
ing ages. On this ground, then, stands the Divine 
authority of the Pentateuch. I have before had 
occasion to observe that that of the rest of the Old 
Testament easily follows from thence, being the sequel 
of the plan there sketched out. Nor has Scripture 
been careftd to mention the authors of the books 
which follow. 

It is enough that the Jews had a race of prophets 
among them, some of whom probably recorded the 

' See these stated and answered in Lo Clerc's Dissertation de Scrip- 
tore Fentateuchi prefixed to his Comment. 
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continual interposition of God amongst them ; and 
that very interposition would have corrected any- 
false or unauthenticated accounts. The very time 
of writing each book is equally unknown. Some are 
fond of referring them to the later times of the 
Jews, at or after the captivity, but there are strong 
arguments against this opinion. The Book of Joshua 
stands first. The title given to it is certainly no 
proof that Joshua was the author, for in many in- 
stances the title is taken from the subject or some 
person eminently distinguished in the history, not 
from the author. But there is a passage towards 
the end of the book which makes it probable that 
Joshua himself was the author, where it is said 
that " Joshua wrote these words in the book of the 
Law of God." These words may indeed mean those 
immediately preceding, and therefore the argument 
is not decisive ; but they may also mean the whole 
preceding book ; and " in the book of the Law of 
God " looks as if he had added the account of the 
miracles of his own times to the former account of 
Moses; and there is a probabihty that he should 
follow the example of his predecessor; and the 
minute exactness with which the author describes 
the distribution of the promised land, and the cities 
appropriated to the Levites, is like that of a contem- 
porary writer, and the case also demanded a contem- 
porary authority, since this first distribution was to 
ajQfect all their future history, and to be carefully 
observed afterwards. These are, indeed, but argu- 
ments of probability, but I should think suflBcient 
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to incline the judgment ; on the other hand, it may- 
be said that there are passages which seem to be of 
a later date, as the mention of Judah and Israel as 
distinguished from each other*, which should belong 
to a period after the revolt of the ten tribes and the 
account of the death of Joshua. But, as we said of 
such in the Pentateuch, these may have been added 
by some interpreter or reviser of the Scriptures, 
without prejudice to the authority of the whole 
book. I know of no testimony to determine either 
the author or time of writing of the Book of Judges ; 
but here, for similar reasons, both from the reason 
of the case and the particular mention of names 
and events as recent, I should incline to the same 
opinion, that it was written at no great distance 
from the times, even though a passage here and 
there may be from a later hand^. Ruth, as relating 
to the family and lineage of David, should probably 
be referred to his times. There are passages in the 
Books of SamueP which imply that they were 
written at some distance from the times, for the 
transactions are spoken of as long ago past ; but as 
there are mentioned works of prophets of those 
times, of Samuel himself, of Nathan and Gad*, I 
should think it probable that these books were after- 
wards compiled from those authentic documents. 
I should make the same judgment of the Books of 

» Josh. xi. 16—21. 

' As chap, xviii. 29, 30. See Le Clorc's Dissertation, Vho states the 
difficulties on either side well, as to this and the other historical books, 
tliough I do not always approve of his conclusion. 

* 1 Sam. vii. 15 ; xxvii. 6. * 1 Chron. last chapter. 
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TTin gfl. It is said that Isaiah the prophet wrote 
the history of XJzziah\ Why may we not conjec- 
ture that there were other works of the same kind 
of the prophets, whom we know to have been nume- 
rous in Israel ? And we also know that it was the 
practice, as in other kingdoms of the East^, to 
commit to writing the acts of their kings ; hence 
the Chronicles of the Bangs of Judah are often re- 
ferred to, meaning not the books now so called, but 
the original acts. From these annals, then, the pre- 
sent accoimts were compiled as an abridgment ; and 
this will accoimt for passages where the words " this 
day'^" imply a time before the captivity, being lite- 
rally copied, whilst the book is actually carried 
down to the captivity. I see no objection to the 
supposing this to have been the work of their pro- 
phets ; but this is merely conjectural. The same 
may be said of the Books of Chronicles. They are 
too concise to have been the original acts, or ephe- 
merides, though in Hebrew they bear the name ; nor 
are they supplementary of omissions in the Books of 
Kings, as the Greek name implies, but they are 
another abbreviation of the same original chronicles, 
with the insertion of several genealogies ; and they 
have also passages which speak of times before the 
captivity as present, whilst they give an account 
even of the very return from captivity*. Ezra and 
Nehemiah were manifestly written by those whose 

« 2 Cliron. xxvi. 22. 

• See Le Clerc on 2 Sam. xvi. ; Ezra iv. 16. 

' 1 Kings viii. 8 ; ix. 21; xii. 19. 

■ 1 Chron. iv. 46 ; 2 Chron. v. 9 ; x. 19 ; xxi. 10. 
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names they bear ; and this must have been known 
to the Jews at the time when their Canon was set- 
tled. The author of the Book of Esther is unknown; 
it was written probably at the very time of the 
transaction, in the flourishing state of the Persian 
Empire, as the Jews also established a feast in 
honour of that deUverance. But there is an internal 
evidence in all these books, that they relate the 
subsequent history of their nation in so strict con- 
formity with the manner of God's dealing with them 
in the beginning, and His threats and promises 
declared to them in the publication of the Law, 
For the rest we receive the testimony of the Jews 
that they were properly authenticated before they 
were received into the Canon ; and they had 
prophets among them who could have prevented 
error. 

The prophetical books are undoubtedly the works 
of those whose names they bear, and at the time of 
the return from captivity the memory of the first 
publication of the prophecies must have been sufl&- 
ciently fresh to have ascertained their authenticity. 
The series of them begins above two hundred years 
before the captivity, early in the reign of Uzziah, 
Hosea and Amos being the two first, and prior to 
Isaiah. Jonah is also probably before him. Contem- 
porary with Isaiah are Micah an,d Nahum, and after 
these there is a considerable interval, when Jeremiah 
succeeds, with his contemporaries Zephaniah and 
Joel. Daniel, Ezekiel, Habakkuk are of the times of 
the captivity. Most of these dates are certainly 
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exact, being specified by themselves in their books of 
prophecy, and the others cannot be far wide of the 
truth ^. When I say that the memory of them must 
still have been fresh after the captivity, let it be con- 
sidered that these were no matters of private know- 

' Episcopius (Institut. Theol. 1. iii. c. 2) assigns the following order to the 
Prophets : — 

Jonas, in the reign of the second Jeroboam king of Israel, from 2 Kings 
xiv. 25. 

Hosea, in the same and those of Uzziah, &c., of Judah, from Hosea, ch. i. 

Amos, under the same reigns as Hosea, &om Amos, ch. i. 

The above prophesied in the kingdom of Israel ; the following in that of 
Judah before the captivity : — 

Joel, under the same reigns, for he foretells the same drought, ch. i., as 
Amos, ch. iv. : though, as making no mention of the kingdom of Israel, thero 
may be some reason for placing him later. 

Isaiah, from the reign of Uzziah to that of Manasseh, above two years 
before the captivity. 

Micah, under Jotham son of Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, from 
Micah, ch. i. 

Zephaniah, under the reign of Josiah, from Zephaniah, ch.i. 

Nahum, probably under Hezekiah, a little before Sennacherib's invasion, 
to the failure of which his first chapter is thought to relate. The 
destruction of Nineveh, the principal subject of his prophecy, is thought 
to have followed soon after in the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, which is 
the reign of Jehoiakim, Jer. xxv. 

Habakkuk, probably under Manasseh, with the impiety of whose times 
his prophecy, ch. i. 2 — 6, agrees. ' 

Obadiah, uncertain. 

The following during the captivity, — ^which captivity consists of three 
parts. In the 1st, in the tenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel and others 
were carried away. This happened in the time of Jehoiakim. In the 2nd, 
in the eighth of Artaxerxes, also in the time of Jehoiakim, Ezekiel was 
carried away. In the 3rd, in the nineteenth of Nebuchadnezzar, Zedekiah 
was carried to Babylon. 

Ezekiel, at Babylon whilst Jeremiah remained at Jerusalem. 

Jeremiah, at Jerusalem, from the thirteenth year of Josiah to the 
eleventh of Zedekiah. Before Ezekiel, therefore, tempore non ordine. 

The following after the captivity : — 

Haggai, the second of Darius, Hag. i. 

Zechariah, two months afterwards, Zech. i.; Ezra y. 1; vi. 14. 

Malachi, after the Temple was finished. 

See Cahuet, both in his Dictionary and Dissertations. 
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ledge and concern, which may soon be obliterated ; 
but that they were public and authoritative denun- 
ciations which must have made at the time a strong 
impression, and have been carefully retained in men's 
minds. Many of them also promised future blessings 
and a future deliverance, the memory of which would 
be cherished by the unfortunate captives as their 
hope and comfort as long as they remembered Jeru- 
salem and Sion. The completion also of many of 
the events foretold was seen in the course of this 
time, which would very much tend to give authority 
to the whole, and induce men to preserve the copies 
of them entire and uncorrupted. Copies of them 
must certainly have been in some hands, and the 
rQCollection of others would be a preservative against 
fraud. So that we may safely conclude, I think, 
that a solemn inquiry at the return from captivity 
upon the ground of mere human testimony without 
any supernatural assistance would have been able 
and likely to ascertain the genuine authority of these 
books, and deliver them down to succeeding ages 
with a suflEicient sanction. And let it be remem- 
bered that these books, next to the Pentateuch, are 
of the greatest consequence to us ; for these, together 
with some of the Psalms, contain the series of 
prophecies relating to the Messiah. The Psalms 
are some of them prophecies prior to the prophetical 
books of Isaiah, &c., and are therefore a connecting 
link in the chain. They are vulgarly called the 
Psalms of David, because the greater part are his ; 
but some are prior to him, others the work of 
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authors of the same or later tiines\ Who collected 
them together in a book is also uncertain ; there is 
a tradition ' that Ezra did, which is probable, but we 
have no real evidence of it. With regard to their 
authenticity, I conceive them to have been used by 
the Jews in very early times as devotional hymns ; 
and if that were the case, compositions of that sort 
would readily have been preserved in the very 
memory of many people. Nothing without the aid of 
writing is so easily preserved as national songs. 
We need not here exclude the aid of writing (for it 
is probable that the Priests and Levites had copies 
of them), but that they were also in pubKc use is 
a great additional security. That this was the 
case, I think we may safely conclude from a passage 
in the Chronicles (chap, xxix.), where Hezekiah is 
said to have restored the sacred music according to 
the commandment of David and other prophets of 
his time, and to have sung praise with the words of 
David and Asaph ^ It was no difficult work, then, 
after the captivity to collect and digest hymns which 
had long been in public use. It is remarkable that 
the same Hezekiah is also said to have given orders 
for copying out some of the Proverbs of Solomon*. 
The great reputation of the author, the deep know- 

^ The titles to many of them declare the author of the Psalm and 
occasion of writing it, which titles are either of the same antiquity with 
the Psalms, or certainly of great antiquity, very probably affixed to them 
when they were collected together. Where these titles fail us, we are entirely 
at a loss, unless a conjecture may bo made &om the subject of the Psalm. 

* See Calmet's Dissertation. 

3 Whose name is also prefixed to many of the Psalms. 

'• Prov. XXV. 

VOL. II. N 
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ledge of human life, and useful precepts concerning 
it, which these Proverbs contain, would tend very 
much to the reserving this book, and the other 
works of Solomon, till the time came for revising and 
collecting together the Scriptures. Next to public 
hymns, such sentences most readily fix themselves in 
the memory of men. There remains only the Book 
of Job, concerning which we are more in the dark 
than concerning any other book of Scripture. 
Some have attributed it to Moses ; others, on the con- 
trary, place it so low as after the captivity. It is 
even disputed whether it is a true history or a fable. 
There is certainly no. connexion between it and any 
part of the Jewish history, or even of the Jewish 
Revelation, except that it contains admirable senti- 
ments of piety, and a useful moral. This very want 
of connexion, I think, is a strong confirmation of 
the argument held by Lowth, Bishop of London^ 
and others, that it is a remnant of patriarchal 
history prior to the settlement of the Jewish nation^ 
and preserved amongst them as sacred through 
veneration for its high antiquity, and in proof of the 
existence of true and sublime notions of religion in 
those days. But in such uncertainty we must be 
content to take the testimony of the Jews as to the 
propriety of its admission into the Canon. 

Thus, on reviewing the several books of the Old 
Testament, we find that there was particular provision 
made for making the books of the Law or Pentateuch 
public fi:om the time of its publication ; that it actually 
continued so ; that the books of the Prophets were 



.■* 
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public at first in their very nature, and were probably 
collected and ratified before the memory of them had 
ceased. The same of the Book of Psalms^^perhapa 
of that of Proverbs ; and this I call a great addi- 
tional confirmation to the imiform tradition of the 
nation, inasmuch as public frauds are diflScult, if not 
impossible. If the prophecies be said to have been 
made after the events, can this have been amongst a 
people said to have prophets from the beginning? 
Besides that, the greatest event foretold by them had 
not taken place when these books were known 
beyond the limits of Judaea. The rest we must take 
on the authority of that tradition, but this on the 
authority of a people who were convinced themselves, 
and have given great proofs to others that they 
were miraculously governed and guided by God; 
and the conformity of these books with the rest 
strengthens the proof. That the books were put 
together and ratified before the race of prophets was 
extinct, is indeed their own story ; but it is partly 
confirmed by what is said of Ezra's reading the 
Law in Scripture; and it is probable, and agrees 
with the state of things found by others to subsist 
among them. After the captivity the Law was con- 
stantly read among them, and fi*om the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, it is said, the Prophets also^ 
It appears fi:*om the Acts that such was the practice 
in their latter days. Add that the Samaritans, who 

* The Law being then forbidden, they read, it is said, the Prophets only, 
afterwards both. Prideaux, part i. p. 479 ; see also Hody, De Versionibus, 
1. ii. c. 7, § 10 ; Acts xiii. 

N 2 
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had left their communion soon after the captivity, 
did then, though their bitter enemies, acknowledge 
the same Laws — ^the Jews of Egypt entirely the same 
Scriptures, translated into a different language. Thus 
stood the Jewish Canon at the time of Christ's coming. 
If we can prove the Divine authority of other Scrip- 
tures which refer to the former continually without 
any exception to them, this, as I stated it before, 
is a very great and decisive confirmation of them. 

But here the question may be asked, How is it 
that a Revelation proved to have come from God is 
capable of being repealed by a second ? Or what 
occasion for a second Revelation if the first be given 
by an author infinitely wise and good ? Are God's 
ways and counsels subject to mutabiUty ? On these 
and such grounds a great question may be moved 
whether the Mosaic Revelation as Divine be not also 
necessarily eternal, whereas we maintain that it has 
ceased and given way to the Christian. I shall very 
briefly mention on what points this question turns ®. 
We divide the Jewish Law into moral, ceremonial, and 
judicial. The first we allow to be of universal obli- 
gation. With regard to the others we say that they 
related to things indifferent, which God may, without 
contradiction to His nature, alter at pleasure. Things 
of positive institution He reserves to Himself the 
power of altering; they are only good as com- 
manded by Him, and others may take plaoe of them 
when that sanction is transferred from the one to 

• You will find the full answer to it in Stillingfleet, Origines Sacrse, 
b. ii. c, 7. 
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the other. The Jewish, we add, were not required 
primarily for themselves, but as a means leading to 
a farther end in view. When the end is attained, 
the use of the means which led to it as such ceases 
of course. God's primary intention therefore, or the 
end which He had in view, was the Christian religion, 
which was to be opened to niankind and established 
by means of the Jewish. It is not, therefore, that 
God's ways and counsels are mutable, but that the 
whole of them was not at once revealed ; and it is 
presumption to say that God is obliged to display 
at once before man every thing in its full perfection. 
Thus, then, the Christian dispensation does not so 
properly annul as accomplish the Jewish, which was 
before imperfect, and therefore temporary* Hence 
says Christ, " Think not that I am come to destroy 
the Law, or the Prophets : I am come not to destroy, 
but to fulfil ^" Let us mark the distinction. The 
great event which was foretold being accomplished, 
all that was mere preparation gives way. The Jews 
are no more a separate people, the purpose for 
which they were separated being fulfilled* Their 
rites and ceremonies are swallowed up in the new 
dispensation to which they were introductory. " Do 
we then,'' says St. Paul^ "make void the Law 
through faith ? God forbid : yea, we establish the 
law." Henceforth the Old and New Testament 
become one system, and thus united together are 

^ Matt. V. 17. 

^ Rom. iii. 31, speaking indeed chieiflj of the Law of Works, or Moral 
Law ; but lie may be understood to say that we preserve as much of the 
Law as was ever meant to be perpetual. 
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both in force as containing the Evidence and Doc- 
trines of a religion gradually revealed. Our Article 
maintains, therefore, with St. Paul, " that the Old 
Testament is not contrary to the New," and yet 
abrogates the ritual part of it as temporary and 
figurative. It may be added that the Old Testament 
contained internal marks that it was not the primary 
and final intention of God. It was declared to 
Abraham before the Law was given that all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed in him, but 
some parts of the ritual law could not possibly 
have been observed by distant nations, as the going 
up three times a year to Jerusalem, &c., and there 
were also positive declarations that a new covenant 
was to be established not according to the old ^. 

There is no contradiction, therefore, or absurdity 
in saying that the Jewish Revelation was from God, 
but so as not to preclude a future and greater Reve- 
la4^ion. 

I must not dismiss this subject without discussing 
another question relating to it. In proving the 
Divine authority of the Scriptural books to the 
exclusion of aU others, we seem to have suflBciently 
established that position ef our Article that " Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salva- 
tion.'* But such have been the corruptions of 

• CSiilliiigworth argues in a very able seiinon of his on Gal. v. 5, lihie 
eighth, that even the Moral Law was deficient for the great purposes of 
salvation and of producing Christian holiness; deficient as exacting 
obedience with too great rigour, neither allowing for human infirmities nor 
providing for remission of sins ; deficient again in requiring outward obe- 
dience, not inwai'd sincerity, and in the want of the Evangelical grace of 
repentance. 
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religion, that there is still another thing to be 
excluded — the authority of traditions. 

That this took place in early times we read in the 
account of Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia*, 
who declared that he had profited more by the tradi- 
tions than by the written books concerning Christ 
and His Apostles. This assertion may be attributed 
to the fiivolous and vain character of this man ; but 
we should add that he hved at a time when the 
traditions had passed through but few hands, and 
therefore might justly be entitled to some authority, 
for he was himself a disciple of St. John, and a friend 
of Polycarp, his most celebrated disciple. 

After him the heretics of the early ages frequently 
appealed to unwritten traditions, with what view is 
manifest — ^that they did not care to be tried by the 
sacred writings ; but the Church set no value upon 
them. Thus in the second century certain traditions 
were current under the name of Matthias the 
Apostle^ 

Afterwards their authority was entirely laid to 
sleep, till in process of time corruptions crept in 
which had no better foundation than long usage and 
the tradition of the Church. When the Popish 
system came to be scrutinized at the Reformation, 
this appeared, and there were some things for which 
the authority of Scripture with the utmost torturing 
could not be cited. For instance, for the very 
supremacy of power which the Church of Rome 

* Euseb. 1. iii. c. 39, Eccles. Hist. 

' Quoted by Clemens Alex. See Jones's Canon. 
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claimed they cited certain passages of Scripture in 
whicli our Lord had remarkably distinguished the 
Apostle Peter, as when He told him to " feed His 
fiheep ^," or when He said, " Upon this rock will I 
43uild My Church *;" and that " He would give him 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven;" and these 
being insufficient, they added that which. they could 
not prove — that the Church had been founded at 
Rome by Peter with high authority, and delivered 
down in perpetual succession from him to the Popea. 
Scripture alone, then, was not sufficient for their 
defence, and yet they were unwiUing to give up 
what had been rooted so deeply by long usage ; and 
through reverence and respect to antiquity many 
moderate men were willing to allow what they had 
been so long in possession of In this difficulty the 
aid of tradition was called in, and it was said that 
the Apostles had not committed the whole pf the 
rehgion revealed to them to writing, but had also 
delivered oral precepts which had been handed down 
:from time to time, and preserved by the care of the 
Church, and were the foundation of that part of its 
doctrines and discipUne which was not to be foimd in 
Scripture ^. They added, that the supremacy of power 

8 John xxi. 16. -• Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 

* The Jews had the same notion of a written and an oral Law. The 
latter, they said, was given by God to Moses, being an interpretation of 
the former, with an express command to deliver it down by word of mouth 
to his successor. This they called their Mishna. The Gemara was a com- 
ment on it ; the Talmud the collection both of text and comment. Hence 
are the Pharisees censured in Scripture as " teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men," and as " rejecting the conmiandment of God, that 
they may keep their own tradition." Comp. Matt, xv., Mark vii. 
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and wisdom given to their Ohurcli and its rulers 
enabled them to judge of the authenticity or spurious- 
ness of their traditions. It would be sufficient to 
say in answer, that no such point could be admitted 
without clear proof, and they have never yet given 
us the proof that any one of their traditions was an 
oral precept or law delivered by an inspired teacher. 
Nor is there any ground to suppose even the 
existence of such precepts. Our religion is perfect 
without them. The Apostles never refer or allude 
to them ; they even renounce them. St. Paul speaks 
of the Scriptures as given " that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works ^," and even pronounces a curse against him 
who should preach any other Gospel : " Though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed ^" Then great use was 
made of the primitive Fathers of the Church, as if 
they were so near the times of the Apostles as to 
have had the power of adding new laws and precepts. 
But the Fathers themselves expressly renounce any 
other authority than that of expounding and inter- 
preting Scripture. Nor is it consistent with the 
wisdom of God that He should leave such holy truths 
to the uncertainty of tradition *, for tradition is in its 
very nature uncertain, as all experience has shown, 
and a fruitful soil for corruptions and fables. Nor 
was this His mode of dealing with the Jews in the 

• 2 Tim. iii. 17. y Gal. i. 8. 

' See Jewel's Apology Defended, from j), 51 to p. 63. 
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former Revelation. As soon as the Law was com- 
pletely revealed and delivered to them, it was 
committed to writing. Even thus it was often per- 
verted and corrupted in the interpretation of the 
Jews. How much more if it had been recorded 
nowhere but in the memory of so faithless and 
perverse a nation ? There is no reason to think that 
the oracles of God, either of the Old or New Testa- 
ment, were meant to be left to this uncertainty. 
Tradition is indeed no certain test or standard. We 
must^ then, so hold the authority of Scripture as to 
exclude this error, which is the pillar which supports 
^ the corruptions of the Church of Rome. At 
the same time the assertion " that Scripture con- 
taineth all things necessary to salvation" will admit 
of some explanation. There are some things neces- 
sary which cannot be included in Scripture. It cannot 
decide upon its own authenticity ; it cannot teach us 
the languages necessary for its own interpretation. 
To assert this would be a manifest absurdity ; nor 
is the use of natural reason and of reUgious truths 
discerned by that alone meant to be precluded. 
** The absolute perfection of Scripture is seen" (as a 
judicious writer expresses it) " by relation to that end 
whereto it tendeth. The testimonies of God are 
true and perfect, and aU-sufficient unto that end for 
which they were given^." Now this end is to con- 
firm such truths as reason had truly discovered, not 
to supersede them, and to add other articles of faith 
to which God requires our assent. The first truths of 

® Hooker, b. ii. c. 8. 
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natural religion^ then, a competent skill in languages, 
and a competent skill in argument, are considered as 
introductory to the Scriptures, and subordinate to 
them in science. It is the same with other sciences, 
Th^y are considered as complete if they deliver every 
thing requisite for the end they have in view: yet 
all or most of them have other inferior and subordi- 
nate sciences, the knowledge of which is presupposed. 
That of astronomy depends in this manner upon 
that of geometry, yet to take in this as a part 
of astronomy would be to confotmd the two. The 
art of rhetoric presupposes that of grammar, but is 
reckoned complete if it deUver every thing necessary 
to apply speech to the purposes of persuasion, leaving 
the doctrine of speech to that subordinate art to 
which it properly belongs. In the same sense the 
Scriptures are all-sufficient if they deliver every 
thing necessary to man's salvation, supposing us to 
come prepared with that subordinate knowledge 
which is requisite to the understanding them aright. 
These things are presupposed, but not excluded. 
Scripture begins where they end, in the same manner 
as many arts and sciences begin to build upon the 
ground of others subordinate to them. We exclude 
only all new devices of man in addition to Scripture. 
Another observation should be made. We should 
extend these words to aU things necessarily derived 
from Scripture, for some things may not be expressed 
in fiill form in Scripture. We may be left to make 
our own conclusions, and if we can derive them from 
Scripture by a necessary deduction, they are of full 
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authority. Hence the meaning of the words in the 
Article, " Whatsoever is not read therein, or may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man;'* 
but the deduction must be strictly necessary. No 
vague reasoning, or even probable conclusion, can 
be admitted here. In short, the inspired writings 
are the basis upon which every article and doctrine 
of our reUgion must ultimately rest, and if our 
Church stand upon that rock, we may trust that the 
" gates of hell shall not prevail against it.'* 

So much, then, for the authenticity of the books 
of Scripture, and for their high and exclusive 
authority, all which I have chosen to include within 
or annex to the question of the Canon of Scripture, 
that the scope of so important a question might be 
seen in its utmost extent. 
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CANON OF NEW TESTAMENT. 
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Testimony — Circumstances of Publication — Spurious Books — Eccle- 
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Versions — Internal Evidence — Controverted Books — ^Apocrypha of Old 
Testament — of New Testament — Inspiration of Scripture — Proof of it 
—How to be understood — Traditions. 



THE Canon of the New Testament must depend 
upon very different ground from that of the 
Old. We have not now a body of Scriptures collected 
and ratified by another people, and confirmed by a 
successive Revelation. The work is not as before 
finished to our hands, and stamped with an autho- 
ritative seal, but it is incumbent upon us Chris-' 
tians to produce evidence that we have the 
genuine account of the last and final Revelation given 
to man. It is the question of the greater conse- 
quence for that reason, and also for another, that 
the authority of the Old Testament may be de- 
cisively proved by that of the New, but not vice 
versa. Nor yet can we go back to the counsels 
of those who first gave a sanction to these books, 
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collected them together, and published them. We 
are more at a loss for the time and manner of set- 
thng the Canon of the New Testament than of the 
Old. There are no records concerning it, not even a 
tradition. But even thus in the midst of this dark- 
ness we shall find arguments sufficiently convincing 
and satisfactory. 

There is first the same presumption for the 
authenticity of these books as for that of other 
ancient writings, which has been unimpeached by 
coimter-evidence ; and this presumption becomes 
much stronger in favour of writings which have 
been in public use, as these have been a law and rule 
of life to vast bodies of men for many ages, and have 
been as such publicly read in churches for the in- 
struction of the people. It is much more difficult at 
first to give authority to works produced so openly 
before the world, than merely to those which have 
their place in the libraries of the learned ; and this 
public and common use of them is a perfect security 
against fi:*aud and interpolation ^om the time when 
they were thus received and acknowledged. It con- 
firms them by successive testimony, and preserves 
by undoubted evidence the fact of their having been 
at a distant time publicly acknowledged. This is 
the same circumstance which obtained with regard 
to the Jewish Pentateuch, the very provision which 
God made for conveying down to the posterity of the 
Jews the evidence of its first publication and rati- 
fication. By the way we may observe that the same 
is an answer to the objection or difficulty urged by 
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some that the evidence of Christianity decreases as 
we recede jfrom the fountain-head, or as the distance 
of time from its first publication becomes greater. 
It is not so ; for what is maintained by public use ia 
different from what descends by private tradition: 
being always manifest before the world, it remains 
entire without diminution in the same state in which 
it was first ordained to public use^ The authority 
of the New Testament resembles also that of the 
Pentateuch in another argimient. It has been 
observed that the very existence of the Jewish 
nation as a people, governed by laws attributed to 
Moses, is a proof that the written works containing 
those laws are genuine. In the same manner the 
Christian Churches, which though they are not civil 
communities, are yet societies of men united under 
certain laws, tend to confirm the authority of the 
books containing those laws. It is true that 
each Church has superadded forms and customs of 
its own, but they all acknowledge the books of the 
New Testament to be the groundwork of their whole 
system, and the very foundation of their union. In 

* The custom of reading the Scriptures in churches began as early as the 
beginning of the second century. See Justin Martyr, as quoted by Jones, 
pt. i. c. 16. It might take its rise from St. Paul's injunction to the Colos- 
sians to read his Epistle amongst them, and from the practice of the Jews 
in reading their Scriptures. 

St. Austin mentions a remarkable story of the extreme attention of the 
Christians to their Scriptures in the public recital of them. He tells 
St. Jerome that, upon a certain Bishop's ordering his version to be read, a 
tumult was raised amongst the people upon their hearing a passage in the 
Prophet Jonah differently rendered by him than as it stood in that 
which they had been before used to hear. (Aug. Epist. ad Hieron., quoted 
by Mangey in his ** Remarks upon Nazarenus," c. 6.) 
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the same manner, therefore, as the commonwealth 
of the Jews presupposed a great legislator, so are 
the Christian Churches a Uving and existing proof of 
some great authority which was the cause of their 
establishment, and it is reasonable to refer them to 
that authority which they all acknowledge as their 
first origin and present guide. These are plain 
arguments, within every one's reach, in support of 
the authenticity of the books of the New Testament 
— ^that there have existed from distant ages, and da 
now exist, societies of men whose testimony concurs 
in the same tradition concerning them, and who have 
publicly used them for their instruction, and professed 
to obey them as their law for great length of time. 
And they are certainly highly presumptive, and such 
as those who have not opportunity for farther inquiry 
may safely rely on, imtil there shall arise some one who 
can impeachand invalidate the received tradition. 

If we go to history for further information, we 
may trace back this public concurrence through 
every century, till we arrive very near to the times 
of the propagation of the Gospel. It is well known 
that Christian Churches were immediately esta- 
blished by the Apostles themselves, the members 
of which, who though but privately united, were yet 
united by common consent under certain rules, and 
a certain government which increased and spread 
by a continual progress. We cannot, indeed, ascer- 
tain the time and manner in which the Canon of 
their Scriptures was settled by public authority, but 
we have as early as the fourth century a catalogue 
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of canonical books published by a council held at 
Laodicea in Phrygia, which agrees with ours except 
in a single instance ^. This is a proof that it had 
been settled before that time, and it would be easy 
to prove a successive testimony from that ago to 
the present times. But we may go still higher, 
if we recur to private authority ; and private 
authority, if it obtain in many instances, and 
with the same confidence in all, is a proof of 
the agreement of individuals with the public. We 
have then early in the third century a complete 
catalogue by Origen^ which agrees with ours (I leave 
out here smaller differences in speaking of the general 
argument) ; and Eusebius says that he made it rov 
iKKXyjcTLaariKov (f>vXdTTci)v Kavova^ meaning certainly 
that he observes what was then established by 
public authority. For the four Gospels and some 
few other books there is a testimony still earlier, in 
the second century, that of Irenaeus *. In the fourth 
there are several complete lists, all of which agree 
with the present catalogue in the main, some of them 
entirely ^. These are testimonies as to the whole ; 
but there are many still earlier as to particular books, 
which carry us back to the very first century and 

- The Book of Kevelation is omitted. See Jones's Canon, <fec. The 
Canon orders that the rest be read in churches, reciting the twenty-two of 
the Old Testament (without Apocrypha) and those of the New Testament. 

^ Ap. Euseb. 1. vi. Cw 25. The Epistles of James and Jude are omitted. 
He speaks doubtfully of the second and third of John. He omits the 
particular mention of the Epistles of St. Paul, but speaks of them collec- 
tively ; and by his argument about the Epistle to the Hebrews, it should 
seem that he admitted the authority of all the rest. 

* Ap. Euseb. 1. V. c. 8. * See Jones's Canon, &c., pt. i. c. 3. 

VOL. n. 
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the times of the Apostles themselves, and in the 
second and third centuries they become very- 
numerous ^, and the sum of them will tend to esta- 
bhsh the authority of all the canonical books. And 
they cite them, it should be observed, with great 
esteem as sacred and of acknowledged authority, 
which is a proof that they had at least the sanction 
of the general opinion, if not public ratification, 
Eusebius, who wrote at the beginning of the fourth 
century, and seems to have been very careful in 
searching out the testimonies of former writers 
concerning them, speaks of them with very few ex- 
ceptions as o/xoXoyov/xo/a, or received by common con- 
sent ^ These private testimonies, then, not only 
weigh very much of themselves (for the testimony 
of ancient writers contemporary or near the time is 
the best proof of the authenticity of any work), but 
they also go to prove the common consent of the 
Christians individually, and of their Churches 
publicly ; so that the great concurrence of evidence 
has happily, both in ancient and in later times, almost 
precluded controversy, though the whole merits of 
the question certainly depend upon the possibility 
of recurring to these authentic documents. 

• That of Origen to the four Gospels is very strong : m h irapadScei 
fiaBoiv irepi rav reo'cdptav EvayycXtoi^, xat it6va dvavripprjTa eorly ip r§ vird 
rhv ovpavhv iKKKrja-ia tov Qcoif. (Ap. Enseb. 1. iv. c. 26.) 

' His exceptions are : the second Epistle of Peter, the second and third 
of John, that of James and of Jude. These he calls dvrikeyofieva. He 
adds the Revelation and Epistle to the Hebrews, but seems to think that 
there were less grounds for disputing them. (Eccles. Hist. 1. iii. c. 3, 26.) 
He gives the argument against the Revelation (c. 7, c. 25) from Dionys. 
Alex. Eusebius doubts (1. iii. c. 39) whether the Revelation was the work 
of John the Evangelist or John the Presbyter. 
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But the particular circumstances under which 
these books were published ftimish us with a further 
argument. Consider first that the very Gospels are 
generally allowed to have been published in different 
parts of the world, and at different times : St. 
Matthew's in Judasa, for the use of the first converts, 
mostly Jews, soon after the Ascension; St. Mark's 
in Italy, the converts being now more numerous, and 
being a mixed multitude of Jews and Gentiles; St. 
Luke's afterwards in Achaia, for the use of the Gentiles 
converted by the Apostle St. Paul ; and lastly, and at 
a considerable distance of time, St. John's in Asia, for 
the followers of a religion now firmly established, to 
fill up what was wanting in the former accounts, and 
to combat heresies now beginning to take place. 

If we proceed to the Epistles, those of St. Paul and 
the other Apostles are directed to Churches settled 
in several quarters widely distant jfrom each other, 
in Rome, in several parts of Greece, and in Asia. 
In such a case forgery was impossible. People so 
unconnected would not have suffered each other to 
have made use of each other's name and authority, 
nor would the adversaries of Christianity have 
suffered it to pass unnoticed if they had been given 
out under the name of a Church which did not exist 
and was not in possession of such a writing. Public 
deeds and letters are, of all others, the most difl&cult 
to forge near the time of their publication, when the 
original may be called for, and, if any, may be pro- 
duced. One can scarcely, indeed, account for the 
general agreement of the Churches with regard to 

2 
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writings the originals of which must have been so 
widely dispersed, without supposing an overruling 
power of God. But the fact is that they were agreed 
in very early times. The continuance also of their 
agreement through so many ages, whilst they diflTered 
from each other in temper and information, and were 
so often at variance and even at war upon religious 
and other matters, is very remarkable, and shows that 
it had a strong foundation in truth, which nothing 
could shake. Another circumstance is that they 
had great difliculties to struggle with, for many 
spurious writings were published on the subject of 
the life of Christ and the acts of His Apostles, and 
that under the names of holy men and inspired 
writers, in very early times. These were to be dis- 
tinguished and set aside. And the Churches had 
this labour imposed upon them of separating con- 
tinually the dross from the ore, and it appears that 
they did carefiiUy and decisively separate them ; for 
nimierous as these writings were, and drtfiilly 
devised, they could not obtain influence enough to 
stand upon a level with the authentic Scriptures. 

There is another proof of the care and discernment 
of the early Christians and their Churches. For 
there were pious books ^ for which they had a great 
esteem, and even sometimes suffered them to be read 
in their churches for example's sake ; but they took 
care to distinguish between these and the inspired 
writings, so that they never found their way into 

^ The Pastor of Hennas and the Epistles of Clemens. See Jones's Canon, 
pt. i. c 10. 
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the catalogues of canonical books ^* They called 
them ecclesiastical books in contradistinction to 
canonical. With such weight does the evidence of 
the early Christians, both public and private, come 
down to us. We may add even that of the enemies 
of our Church, and of the disturbers of its peace. 
The Pagan enemies of Christianity, who soon began 
to be alarmed at its progress, and to take all means, 
even the most violent and unjustifiable, of extirpating 
it, would certainly have been glad to triumph in the 
discovery of a forgery ; yet the fact is that they never 
brought any arguments, or, as far as I know, even 
objected against the authenticity of the writings of 
the Apostles. The defenders of Christianity agaiQSt 
them had not this battle to fight. It was allowed 
that such things were written, but they would not 
allow that the Apostles were witnesses competent to 
the determination of facts so extraordinary, and of 
so great magnitude. They disputed their gift of 
inspiration, or they set in opposition to them the 
authority of their own authors; but it does not 
appear that they ever suspected the Christians of 
having forged the oracles of their religion. Silence 
from an adversary eager in controversy is a positive 
argument of innocence. 

But fiirther, if there had been any discovery to have 
been made, the numerous sects and heresies which 
appeared even in the early times of Christianity, ex- 
asperated as they frequently were against each other, 
in the heat of controversy would not have omitted it, 

' Euseb. Ea'les. Hist. 1. iii. c. 3. 
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They were often pressed with this or that part of 
Scripture, and would have been glad to rid themselves 
of it by sufficient authority ; and accordingly sects 
did at diflFerent times reject different parts of the 
Scriptures * : the Manichaeans, the Gospel of St. 
Matthew; Marcion, all the Gospels, except that of 
St. Luke ; the Alogi, as they were called from denying 
the incarnation of the Word, the Gospel of St. John^ ; 
Severus and his followers, a tribe of the Gnostic 
heretics, the Acts of the Apostles and Epistles of St. 
Paul, each boldly setting aside that which they could 
not wrest to an agreement with their own precon- 
ceived opinion ; but in none of these cases have they 
brought evidence to justify their rejection of the books 
in question, and when we trace the matter home, the 
part rejected is always found to be that which stands 
in opposition to the particular tenets of their sect, 
which plainly proves the rejection to have been a 
matter of prejudice, not of opinion foimded on evi- 
dence or proper authority. Sensible of this, their more 
usual attempt has been to weaken the authority of 
passages which bear hard against them, or to per- 
vert their sense. Thus do the discontents of ancient 
times, when the charge of imposture or fraud was 
open, if there had been truth in it, serve to establish 
the authority of the sacred books, when neither 
open enemies nor false friends dared to attack this as 
a weak part, and so far they may be said to agree 
with the orthodox Christians, that they suppose the 
books of Holy Writ to be genuine. Whether the 

^ See Jones's Canon, Obs. i. ^ Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. iv. c. 29. 
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boldness of modern infidelity may have gone farther 
or not, is beside the question. The time is past for 
producing new evidence. We can only use the old. 
Providentially, indeed, every subsequent attack upon 
our holy religion has tended to excite men to inquiry, 
and to call forth more powerful arguments in defence 
of it. 

To these testimonies we must add that of the 
ancient versions; for if the Scriptures were trans- 
lated into other languages in times near those of 
their first publication, this is the testimony both of 
the translators themselves, and of aU those who 
received and used the translation. Now in the same 
manner as the Samaritan copy and Septuagint Ver- 
sion were a proof of the authenticity of the books of 
the Old Testament, and also a security against their 
being corrupted, so are there versions of the New 
Testament made in early times, which are both a 
security against later corruptions, and a proof from 
those who used the version that they allowed of the 
authority of the original '. The Syriac Version is 
the chief of these, which some refer to the very- 
times of the Apostles. It was the popular language 
of the countries in which the Christian reUgion was 
first published, and therefore it is probable that, for 
the sake of the numerous converts in that country, 
the Scriptures would soon be translated into their 
language. If this hypothesis be true, and the 



3 They would not certainly cause to be translated works of little or no 
credit, nor indeed any other, except such as being of very high authority 
were wanted for public use. 
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Syriac Version now extant be of that antiquity, then 
is it a pubUc testimony of the very first times. The 
old ItaUc Version is also of great antiquity, but this 
is lost, except a few fragments. 

These proofs are external, upon which the argu- 
ment ought chiefly to rest, but there are not 
wanting internal marks in confirmation of it. The 
excellency of the Holy Scriptures may be taken into 
the account, as bespeaking a wisdom more than 
human, and therefore referring us to authors of no 
common stamp, but such as the Apostles inspired of 
God. The doctrines of faith which they reveal still 
confirm the argument. Then, if we descend to 
lesser matters, the style and language are suitable ; 
but the consistency and agreement of the Sacred 
Writings is of more consequence, with so much 
difierence as may teach us to refer them to difierent 
authors writing freely and not in concert, and yet 
without any substantial disagreement. 

But there is also a very strong internal argument 
from the circumstances attending St. Paul's Epistles. 
They are not the compositions of a recluse, but 
pastoral letters to Churches who acknowledged his 
government as an inspired Apostle. They presup- 
pose, therefore, many facts : , that he did himself esta- 
blish such Churches ; that certain sects and parties 
to which he alludes subsisted among them ; that they 
had made a certain advancement in Christian know- 
ledge, in other points had mistaken and perverted it ; 
that the different Churches to which he writes were 
differently circumstanced in their errors, in their 
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advancement, in their divisions, and a thousand 
other local particularities. These distinctions are 
very discernible in his Epistles. The matter, the 
fityle of writing, and the circumstances mentioned 
and alluded to, are diiSerent in all of them*. 

Imagine the impossibility of a single man, a 
stranger in the beginning to all the cities whom he 
addresses, taking upon himself so readily so many 
shapes upon any other grounds than truth and 
experience. If we grant that he had so much 
address and dexterity, yet the authority of such 
writings at the time could not have been established 
by mere ingenuity, unless the people of those cities 
had been ready to bear testimony to their thorough 
agreement with the state and condition of each city, 
and to the very fact of such Epistles subsisting 
amongst them. In a kind of writing, then, where 
deceit and fraud are excluded — ^for at the time they 
must have betrayed themselves, and even at this 
distance could scarcely be hid — aU is unexception- 
able and consistent. So that whilst we read these 
Scriptures themselves, we may well be confirmed in 
that which their external history sets before us, that 
they ai;e the genuine works of those whose names 
they bear. All these arguments are general. There 
are some particular books to which exception may 

* There are also coincidences in little matters of these Epistles with 
each other and with the Acts which seem pui*ely accidental, and scarcely 
to have been intended by the writer ; undesigned coincidences, as Paley 
calls them, who lays great stress on these, both in his Horse Paulinse and 
in his book on the Evidences, and makes out a strong argument from them 
in favom* of the Christian Scriptures. 
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be made as not universally admitted into the Canon. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews has occasioned some 
controversy, but the doubt was not so much 
whether it was a canonical book, as whether it 
was a work of St. Paul's. His name not being 
prefixed to it, and some difierence of style occa- 
sioned the doubt ; but this latter may be accounted 
for from the difference of the subject and people 
whom he addresses. The other objection is by no 
means conclusive, and the weight of authority is on 
the other side'\ There has been more doubt con- 
cerning the Epistles of James and Jude, the second 
of Peter, and the second and third of John. The 
most ancient catalogues mention these as contro- 
verted ; but as they were soon afterwards received, 
the reasonable if not necessary conclusion is that 
the Churches who received these disputed works 
had thorough satisfaction and conviction about 
them. We cannot suppose them all to have been 
ignorant of the dispute, nor to have proceeded in 
such a matter without inquiry, nor to have con- 

* That the Epistle to the Hebrews is St. Paul's has been argued from 
the similarity of several passages, as Heb. i. 2, 3, with Col. i. 14 — 17 ; 
2 Cor. iv. 4 and Eph. v. 26, i. 21 ; Heb. ix. 15, with Eom. iii. 25 ; Heb. 
X. 38, with Rom. i. 17, Gal. iii. 21 ; Heb. vi. 13—15, xi. 8—13, with 
Bom. iv. 17, 21 ; Heb. ii. 2, with Gal. iii. 19 ; — ^from the similarity of 
phrases, as Heb. i. 1, with 2 Cor. xiii. 3 ; Heb. ii. 14, with Gral. i. 16, 
Eph. vi. 12 ; Heb. ii. 11, with Eph. v. 26 ; Heb. iii. 1, with Phil. iii. 14,' 
2 Tim. i. 9 ; Heb. iii. 6, with Rom. v. 2 ; Heb. x. 33, with 1 Cor. iv. 9 ; 
Heb. xiii. 20, with Rom. xv. 33 ; — from the author's mention of his bonds, 
Heb. X. 34 ; — of the distress of the Jews, Heb. x. 32 — 34 ; — of his own 
conversation, Heb. xiii. 18 ;— of prayers to be offered for him, ibid. ; 
— ^from his salutation from Italy ; his promise to come to them ; from 
the mention of Timothy, and other things, according to the custom of 
St. Paul. Thus Pritius, from Spanheim, Witsius, and others. 
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eluded without suJBScient evidence, knowing how 
highly they thought of the sacred books, and how 
jealous they were of putting others on a level with 
them. Then reasons may be given why they were 
not admitted so early as the rest. They are written 
either to dispersed multitudes or to private persons ; 
and therefore the evidence of their authenticity 
might probably not be so readily at hand^. They 
are all in the list of the Council of Laodicea in the 
fourth century, and in the subsequent lists. That 
they were doubted of at first is an argument for the 
carefulness of the Church in settling the Canon. 
The Book of Kevelation is omitted by the Council of 
Laodicea and by others; but we should recollect 
that the decree of that Council is concerning books 
to be read in the churches ; and the difl&culty and 
mysteriousness might cause them to omit it as not 
calculated for public instruction, though they might 
allow its authority. There certainly is older autho- 
rity in favour of it; and it became afterwards the 
subject of controversy firom the abuse and miscon- 
struction of some of the prophecies in it. 

Thus, then, can we account for the omission of 
these books at certain times, and find suflScient 
reasons for the receiving them now^ 

• No particular Church had charge over them to claim in their hehalf a 
proper rank for them ; private persons might not have immediately suffi- 
cient weight for the purpose ; and the evidence of a dispersed body of 
men would not be so apparent, or so easily collected, as that of some one 
Church. See Jones, &Cr 

^ The grounds of admitting these disputed books, and, indeed, the 
whole question of the Canon of the New Testament, is stated with gi*eat 
hrevity, but with admirable clearness, by Bishop Gibson, in his third 
pastoral letter. 
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There remains still a great part of the question 
concerning the Canon of Scripture, for there have 
been several books which have claimed admission 
both into the Old and New Testament, but have 
been rejected. We should understand why they 
have been rejected. 

Those which have been rejected from the Canon 
of the Old Testament are what are called the 
Apocrypha in our Bible ; and as we still attribute to 
them some authority, I wiU subjoin a particular 
but short account of them. 

They are found in the Greek copies of the Old 
Testament, and were otherwise called Ecclesiastical 
Books, a more proper name, because that of 
Apocrypha has been given to spurious books im- 
posed on the world with false claims to Divine 
authority and under false names^ which is not the 
case with these. They have been approved of by 
the Churches throughout all ages, and have been 
publicly read, though not considered as inspired. 
Our Articles aUow of the reading of them "for 
example of life and instruction of manners," though 
not of the " applying them to establish any doc- 
trine;" and for this they quote the name of 
Hierome, or St. Jerome, who was the first that 
laboured to bring back to the original Hebrew 
standard the Latin translation then every where in 
use, being a version from the Greek. This plan, in 
its natural course, led him into a scrutiny into the 
Scriptures themselves, and the authority on which 
they stood. It was a plain rule to lay down, that all 
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which were of Divine authority must have been 
anciently dehvered to the Jewish nation, and re- 
ceived amongst them®. Then if he found any book 
in the Hebrew or Chaldee language manifestly of 
later date, he translates it with an express caution, 
declaring it a mere human composition. Our 
Article, therefore, in quoting him appeals to a very 
ancient and correct revision of the Scriptures. But 
there are other substantial reasons for the sentence 
pronounced on these books. Few of them were written 
in Hebrew, the original language of the Jews and of 
the Old Testament. Those which are, have some of 
them the appearance of having been translated from 
the Greek, others by undoubted marks are found to 
be later than the return from captivity^, below 
which time, it should be remembered, very few 
books were wanting to complete the Canon of the 
Old Testament, viz. those of the two prophets who 
returned with the Jews, and assisted in re-estabhsh* 
ing the Jewish nation and Church — those of two 
persons who presided over this work, and compiled 
and corrected, or authorized the compilation and 
correction of their Scriptures. Then comes he who 
closed the line of prophets, and taught the Jews to 



^ This rule is mentioned in his prologue or preface to the whole work, 
called Frologus (xaleatu^. The sentence quoted by the Article is in his 
pre&ce to the Proverbs ; and he is led into the remark by speaking of that 
book comparatively with those of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. 

' Ecclesiasticus ; for it appears by the prologue that it was translated 
in the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy Euergetes, and by the grandson of 
the author. 

Maccabees, for the history of events much after the return from cap- 
tivity. 
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expect the forerunner of the Messiah as their next 
prophet (as their constant tradition was), and in the 
meanwhile to remain steadfast in the Law given 
them. All other authors, then, later than the 
return from captivity are suspicious ; and none of 
the authors of the Apocrypha have any claim to 
a higher antiquity. Some were written in the 
Chaldee language ^ viz. the language of the times 
after the captivity (the original language being lost 
or corrupted during the captivity), but we have not 
now a single original that can be called authentic 
either in the Hebrew or Chaldee, which is another 
circumstance that weakens their authority. In 
short they appear to have been composed for the 
use of the Jews who were settled in great numbers 
at Alexandria under the Ptolemies, called Hellenis- 
tical Jews, according to some writers^, from their 
using the Greek language. There were others at 
Cyrene. They were probably fond either of imi- 
tating the old Scriptural books by new compositions 
of a similar character, or of preserving the later and 
more recent history of their own nation in the same 
manner. Thus might such works become current 
among them, and acquire a considerable degree of 

' St. Jerome translated Judith and Tobit from the Chaldee. See his 
preface. 

Prideaux speaks of Judith and Tobit as now extant in Hebrew ; the 
latter only is in the English Polyglot, and that probably not authentic. 
See Fabric. Bibl. Or. vol. ii. p. 744. 

^ Salmasius explains the title of Hellenistical to relate to proselytes 
from the Gentiles or Greeks. See his book, De Hellenisticis. This does 
not affect the &ct that there were Jews at Alexandria and Oyrene who 
used the Greek language. 
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estimation, and in their copies become intermixed 
with the more authentic books of Scripture *, the old 
translation called the Septuagint having either been 
made for the same people, or being in use amongst 
them. This history, then, is sufficient to exclude 
them from the Canon. The internal character of 
each concurs. The First Book of Esdras contains 
the same story told in the Canonical Book of Ezra 
with something of fable interspersed, — therefore is 
but a more corrupt account of the same transac- 
tions. The second is a heap of visionary fables 
engrafted upon the person and history of Ezra. 
This is not even extant in Greek*, and is justly 
thought to be later than the appearance of Christ, 
though not much. These are not even admitted 
into the Canon by the Romish Church. The Book 
of Tobit is a private history relating to a family 
supposed to be particularly favoured and protected 
by Heaven in reward for their piety. That of 
Judith has the air of a real history ^ but at whatever 
period of time it be placed, there are so many diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies, that many have with 
reason imagined it to be nothing more than an 
allegory, Judith being the daughter of Sion deli- 

' Origen, after recounting the twenty-two books of the Jewish Canon 
the same as usual (for the twelve minor prophets are plainly omitted by 
mistake), adds, e^ de t6vt(ov cotI rk MaKKoPdiKa, (Comment, in Psalm.) 

* See Fabricius's Codex of the New Testament, who places it amongst 
apocryphal Apocalypses. The first was a book of authority among the 
Jews, and the work of a Jew before Christ, for Josephus sometimes fol- 
lows it. See Allix, Judgment of Jewish Church, c. 5. 

* See Prideaux's Connexion, who is inclined to the opinion of its being 
a true history. Grotrus, in his pre&ce to the book, strongly maintains 
the other. 
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vered from immipent distress by her own piety and 
fortitude, or, in other words, the Jewish nation 
personified. We are equally at a loss for the place 
besieged in geography, as for the events of history. 
A book that admits of such uncertainty cannot 
come to us with great authority. The Books of 
Wisdom^ and Ecclesiasticus are certainly very valu- 
able remains of antiquity for the strain of true piety 
in which they are composed, for the moral instruc- 
tion they convey, and for the many acute observa- 
tions on human life with which they abound. They 
are plainly imitations of the Proverbs of Solomon ; 
and the former, for that reason, bears his name ; not, 
I suppose, that it was meant to be attributed to him, 
but the author chose to personate the great pattern of 
wisdom to the Jews. The value of both, then, consists 
in their having well imitated an excellent model ; but 
their age is too late to give a title to inspiration 
without some other claim^ The Book of Baruch is 
engrafted upon the story of the person of that name 



* The author of the Book of Wisdom is tinequal — sometimes very elo- 
quent and sublime, at others dark and obscure, as in the last chapters 
about the Egyptians — often veiy poetical and figurative, his figures being 
sometimes forced and fer-fetched, as ch. xiv. 22. He was plainly an adept 
in Greek learning, from what he says in several places of the spirit or soul 
of man (ch. viiL 19, 20 ; ix. 16). In ch. xviii. 16, there is a manifest imita- 
tion of a line of Homer. Chapters xiii. and xiv. imply a great knowledge 
of the origin and nature of the Grentile superstitions — ^not those of one 
people only — and they are spoken of in comparison with the true religion, 
I should think, as confirmed and established by Christ. 

^ See an account of all the apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
their age, &o., in Allix's " Judgment of the Jewish Church,** c. 5. He 
attributes most of them to Hellenistical Jews — Baruch, to some pious 
Jew in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, when it was not safe for any one 
to write in favour of the Jewish religion in his own name. 
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in the Book of Jereniiali, and contains prayers and 
admonitions proper to be suggested to the Jews in 
the time of their confusion and distress by a person 
so nearly connected with the prophet of God. This, 
then, is also a work in imitation of the Scriptural 
fityle. The additions to Esther and Daniel are 
plainly the works of those who wished to enlarge 
those stories, if not to load them with fables. 
There remain only the Books of the Maccabees, con- 
taining portions of Jewish history subsequent to the 
Scripture account, and supplemental to it — there- 
fore after the inspiration which gave such high 
authority to the former part had ceased. I have had 
occasion to speak of their subjects before. Thus do 
the books themselves naturally assume the rank 
which we assign to them. The reading them in 
churches had obtained early. Several councils, 
finding, I suppose, the practice established, counte- 
nanced it, since many of them contained useful 
instruction both in the way of example and precept : 
all, even the most fabulous, were written with an 
air of piety and devotion. The Books of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus were lessons which could never 
be enough admired or inculcated. There was no 
occasion, then, to degrade them from their rank, nor 
yet profanely to set them on a level with inspired 
writers. Every thing was safe, and the distinction 
universally received and understood, till the Council 
of Trent, by a bold and unprecedented step, when 
obliged to acknowledge the traditions of the Ohurch 
of Rome unfounded in Scripture, and yet deter- 

VOL. II. P 
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mined to defend them, thinking to shelter them 
under other authority, and endeavouring to involve 
other things in the same question with them, 
declared together with those traditions these parts 
of Scripture also to be equally binding with the rest, 
and of Divine authority; and pronounced ana- 
themas against those who should dare to controvert 
the sentence. It was plain that they were thus 
exalted to estabhsh with them the traditions. Both 
had been in some sort received, and their authority 
not questioned for some years ; and it was there- 
fore thought that they might support each others 
The Reformed Churches justly held that the 
authentic books were degraded by being associated 
with works of doubtful origin and authority. The 
Church of England has allotted them a place in her 
Bible and Liturgy, but reduced them to their former 
rank as books of example and moral instruction, not 
of religious doctrine ^ 

There is also a numerous Apocrypha to be sepa- 
rated in settling the Canon of the New Testament ; 
but this consists of books which have never obtained 
any degree of authority, and are therefore entirely 
to be set aside as forgeries ^ Many of them came 
out with the highest pretensions, as written by 

« In Cosin's " History of the Canon of the Old Testament," you have 
a continued series of testimony of ancient authors upon the diflference 
between the Apocryphal and other books ; it is an answer to the decree of 
the Council of Trent. 

' 'A7ro«cpu(/)i)ff fiaWov § dpayvcDfrcois a^ia, say some of the old writers. 
I suppose they might be called apocryphal, in opposition to the public 
manner in which the others were used and avowed, as having but a 
private and secret testimony. 
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Christ Bjmself, or His Apostles and disciples ; 
some are of a very early date. St. Luke, in the 
preface to his Gospel, is thought to have alluded to 
them; he certainly alludes either to spurious or 
mistaken and imperfect accounts. St. Paul is also 
supposed to refer to them^; and it is a probable 
interpretation that he was so careful to set his hand 
to his Epistles, " the salutation of me Paul by mine 
own hand," because the practice of putting out 
forged epistles had then taken place. The practice 
seems to have been owing partly to the divisions 
and heresies, whilst each party sought to justify 
their own tenets by something which should have 
the appearance of Divine authority ; partly from the 
officious piety of the first Christians, who sought to 
increase the number of the sacred writings, and to 
add to the discourses and works of our Saviour and 
His Apostles, and therefore gave encouragement 
and admission to uncertain traditions^. But though 
these writings appeared early and are quoted by 
early writers, yet are *they all deficient either in the 
public testimony of Churches, or private testimony 
of individuals given to their authority, or in the con- 
sistency of facts, or in the merit of their subject- 
matter. They bear about them manifest marks of 

* 2 Thess. ii. 2 ; Gal. i. 6. See Jones's Canon, Obs. ii. pt. i. c. 2. 

^ There are also some books which bear the same relation to the New 
Testament as the Apocrypha of our Bibles to the Old ; they were quoted 
and mentioned with esteem, and even suffered to be read in churches, 
as the Pastor of Hermas and the Epistles of Clemens Bomanus; they 
might, therefore, be called ecclesiastical books, but they are manifestly 
distinguished from the inspired books, both by those who cited them 
'and those who read them publicly. See Jones's Canon, iv. 1. 

p 2 
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forgery, most of them contradicting fects stiffi- 
ciently established in the authentic Scriptures, or 
adding to them false legends and idle tales. 

The catalogue is too numerous to go over here ; 
for the account, therefore, of particulars I must 
refer you to Jones's " Canon of the New Testament," 
who has sifted the pretensions of all of them, both 
such as are now extant and such as are lost, with 
true critical skill ; and in the same work he has also 
estabhshed the Canon of the authentic books on its 
true grounds. This part of his work, indeed, is 
imfinished farther than the Acts of the Apostles ; 
but he has given the principles on which it depends 
at the beginning. 

We have proved, then, that the books of the 
Scriptures as we have them at present, and those 
alone, are the works of authors held to be inspired. 
Their inspiration comes next in question to be 
proved and explained. Now the proof of it will be 
the same with the evidence of revelation. If Moses, 
Christ, and His Apostles performed miracles and 
foretold future iBvents beyond all human power, then 
also the doctrines which they confirmed by such 
signs must be fi'om God, and must be infaUibly true 
by virtue of His attribute of perfect truth. And if 
the doctrines which they delivered at the time, then 
also those which they left behind them in writing, 
for these were meant to be as authoritative a lesson 
and instruction for posterity as those which they 
delivered to their followers by word of mouth. 
Moses wrote the Law, and delivered it to the priests. 
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to be kept with the ark as a perpetual witness. If, 
then, these authors (the chief of them, at least) 
were empowered to speak and to commit to writing 
the Word of God, the question is whether they did 
always speak as from Him, and whether aU the 
writers of the Scriptures had the same authority ; 
and this is the point which admits of explanation. 
But here we may take their own testimony, for they 
have given us their credentials. Our Saviour Him- 
self, then, before He chose folly to declare His own 
proper character, asserts the Divine authority of His 
doctrines : " As My Father hath taught Me, I speak 
these things';'' "My doctrine is not Mine, but His 
that sent Me*." And that the same authority 
might be continued to those whom He should Him- 
self commission, He tells them that He will send 
unto them " the Spirit of truth*;" that therefore 
they need not be concerned in the hour of trial, 
** for the Holy Ghost should teach them in the same 
hour what they ought to say^." This inspiration 
was for their own use. But further, it is said " that 
the Holy Ghost should teach them all things, and 
bring all things to their remembrance, whatsoever 
He had said unto them'';" " should guide them into 
all truth*." This certainly was for the common 
benefit of mankind, that they might teach and 
deliver down to posterity His doctrines with 
unerring certainty. This style accordingly they 

s John viii. 28. * John vii. 16. 

« John xiv. 17. « Luke xii. 12 ; Matt. x. 18. 

7 John xiv. 26. * John xyj. 13. 
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assuipe. " It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us*"' are the words with which they announce 
the common decree of their Coimcil. And St. Paul 
frequently, " Which words also we speak, not in the 
words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which thq 
Holy Ghost teacheth*." Again, " Our Gospel came 
in power and in the Holy Ghost'." And he tellfij 
both Galatians* and Ephesians* that "the Gospel 
was taught him by the revelation of Jesus Christ." 
And if they claim this for themselves, they also 
assert the same in behalf of the prophets of the Old 
Testament. David is said to have spoken by the 
Holy Ghost* J the Holy Ghost to have spoken 
by Esaias the prophet ^ God is said "to have 
spoken by the mouth of His holy prophets, which 
have been since the world began," taking in the 
whole series of them^ And St, Peter says in 
general of the prophets of the Old Testament, that 
" holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost®." And when St. Paul says that " all 
Scripture was given by inspiration %" he certaiuly 
gives an express or imphed testimony (however we 
construe the passage) to the Scriptures then in 
being as inspired. But if it is so often said of parts 
of the Jewish Scriptures that they are the Word of 
God, if at the same time the appeal is so often made 
by Christ and His Apostles to all their Scriptures 

» Acts XV. 28. » 1 Cor. ii. 13. 

3 1 Thess. i. 6. « Gal. i. 12. 

4 Eph. iii. 3. * Mark xii. 16 ; Acts i. 16 ; Heb. iii. 7. 
* Acts xxviii. 25. ? Luke i. 70 ; Acts iii. 18, 21 ; iv. 26. 

« 2 Pet. i. 21. 9 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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indiscriminately, I' think we may call tliis the 
strongest possible testimony to their inspiration. 

But here it is argued, that to some of the writers, 
or to some parts of their writings, inspiration was 
unnecessary — ^in historical relations, for instance, 
which are matters of fact, and to be compassed by 
the memory of man; in mere moral precepts, 
which human wisdom might discover ; in devotional 
hymns, which require no more than a ready tongue 
and a fervent piety of the heart : that it is absurd to 
suppose that the Spirit of God should be labouring 
to accomphsh what might be brought about by 
human means ; that the sacred historians do actu- 
ally appeal to human testimony; that the Gospel 
historians demand credit as eye-witnesses ; and that 
even the prophets make a distinction in their 
writings, introducing some parts as the very Word 
of God by the formula " Thus saith the Lord," and 
by the omission of the same in others, implying that 
they do not come from the same authority. Thus 
do men argue plausibly from the reason of the case, 
and seem to have some confirmation for their argu- 
ment from Scripture. If we ask how they deter- 
mine and distinguish inspired passages from others, 
they answer again that it is to be determined from 
the reason of the case; that all prophecies and 
other matters not discernible by human wisdom 
must have come from God ; that mere facts of his- 
tory, precepts of morahty, and such others as being 
within the reach of man, are from man. I should 
answer to this that the passages in Scripture upon 
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wliich the claim to inspiration depends, are so 
general as to extend to the whole of it ; that the 
ofl&ce of the Holy Spirit sent by Christ to His 
Apostles was expressly to remind them, " to bring 
all things to their remembrance," and therefore 
to assist them in their common faculty of memory ; 
and that the confirmation given to the Old Testa- 
ment by Christ and His Apostles is given, without 
any exception, to the whole as the Word of God, 
and of undoubted authority — "to the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms/' Then if some parts are 
inspired, others not, where are we to draw the line, 
and who is authorized to do it ? That rule wliich 
they assign is insufficient; for the prophecies are 
intermixed with the history and with the devotional 
hymns. And the whole history of the Old Testa- 
ment is put together with reference to the New; 
it required, therefore, no less than a Spirit of Pro- 
phecy so to select and put together even matters of 
fact. Can it be supposed that Christ would have 
suffered books merely human to stand upon a level 
with, and to lie intermixed with, those to which He 
appeals as testifying of Him? or that He should 
have left it to the unassisted judgment of fallible 
men of different capacities, and with different views 
and prejudices, to make the determination between 
them ? From this insuperable difficulty I should 
say that even the necessity of the case was in favour 
of the inspiration of the whole Scriptures. But to 
solve the difficulty fi:'om the authoritative manner in 
which the prophets sometimes announce their pro*. 
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phecies onritted in others, I should have recourse to 
different degrees of inspiration : in the one case the 
very words, or at least the whole meaning of every 
sentence, being given by the Spirit of God; the 
other being nothing more than a superintending 
direction, so as to leave room for the operation of 
the human faculties, but to control them and secure 
them from error : the one an inspiration of infu- 
sion or revelation, the other of direction. In the 
first it was not necessary that the prophet should 
understand the purport of his own words ; his wiU 
certainly need not have been consenting, as in the 
case of Balaam it was an overruling power. Under 
the other, all the faculties of man might fi^eely act. 
The Apostles' testimony as eye-witnesses would be 
good, upon which that other of their inspiration^ 
viz. the proof it, might depend. The Jewish his- 
torians might be so far guided as to select, and then 
to make use of, records open to every man, and to 
appeal to them. The Psalms of David (those which 
are merely devotional) and the Proverbs of Solomon 
might be written from the dictates of their own 
understandings, the Spirit of God watching over 
them so as to prevent the errors into which the 
most improved faculties of man are apt to fall. 
This would be a co-operating or superintending 
power. Thus, without excluding the use of human 
faculties in matters to which they were adequate, 
the whole would be the Word of God, and might 
properly receive a general confirmation from Christ 
Himself; but some parts would be so in a tran- 
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Bcendent degree. The whole would be so far com* 
posed under and by the help of Divine inspiration, 
that fairly understood and properly applied it should 
lead no man into error, but should justly be entitled 
the Word of Truth. In this sense I should pro- 
noimce all the canonical books of Scripture to be of 
Divine inspiration". 

* Vid. Horbery*8 Three Sermons, 
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CRITICAL DIVINITY. 

Criticism Explaxkatory or Corrective — ^Explanatory depends : 1. On a Know- 
ledge of Languages — In Sacred Criticism of Greek and Hebrew — State 
of the Greek Language in the Time of the Apostles — Three Things to 
be attended to in their Language — Use of Hebrew Literature — Sim- 
plicity and Particularities of the Language — State of the Hebrew 
Language at the Ketum from Captivity — Origin and Use of the Points. 
— 2. Explanatory Criticism depends on Critical Skill to be acquired 
by Preparation and Exercise. — 3. In an Inferior Degree on the Assist- 
ance of Commentators. — Commentators of Different Kinds : (1) Mis- 
cellaneous, Character of those of Different Ages ; (2) Paraphrasts ; 
(3) Harmonists, Concordances ; (4) Such as explain Local Customs ; or, 
(5) Local Opinions. 



THE subject which we have just discussed as an 
appendix to the historical part of Revelation 
naturally leads us to that which in our general dis- 
tribution stands next in order. It being ascertained 
that there are extant genuine works of inspired 
writers containing a history of several Revelations 
successively made to man, and of consequence 
doctrines of the highest importance to him, being 
a rule of faith and of life, it becomes him clearly 
and perfectly to understand them. The study of 
every history presupposes Critical knowledge and 
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carefiil inquiry : that of a History which comes to 
us with such high pretensions has an especial claim 
to be studied with the utmost care. But of all 
written works, those which are received by us under 
the authoritative name of a Law require the most 
exact scrutiny and the most faithfiil interpretation. 
Having proved, then, that there are records which 
contain a Divine Law, it is needless to use further 
argument for the necessity of understanding them 
according to the abilities and opportunities of each 
man. I shall only proceed to show what it is to 
understand them. 

Now Criticism must in this case, generally speak- 
ing, be the same thing and act under the same laws 
as in all others. It has pleased God to add to the 
common stock of the records of ancient learning, 
those which contain His Revelations. They have been 
subject to the same accidents, and stand in need of 
the same helps for the interpretation of them. This 
is matter of fact, and admits not of any subtleties of 
reasoning. I shall not, therefore, wander so far 
from my subject as to speak of the nature and rules 
of Criticism in general. I have a right to suppose 
that they are already understood ; but I shall simply 
enumerate the points upon which sacred criticism 
depends, whether peculiar to it or such as it has in 
common. "We must divide it as all other into 
Explanatory and Corrective: that which explains 
and interprets the Text, and that which ascertains 
its purity or corrects its faults. 

The foundation of Explanatory Criticism must, in 
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all cases, be a knowledge of the original languages in 
which the works are written, which in this case will 
be a knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew, in which 
the Scriptures were originally written* Of the former 
I conceive it unnecessary in this place to say much, 
because it holds so conspicuous a place in that 
classical learning through which our progress should 
be to sacred criticism. It may be sufficient to 
remark in what state of the Greek language the • 
Scriptures were written. 

The time of the greatest purity and perfection of 
that language was certainly past. If I were to 
assign a period for its beginning to decline from 
thence, I should almost be inchned to take as early 
a period as the death of Alexander the Great, cer- 
tainly should not put it later than the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in Egypt ^ But it was the particular 
fate of the Greek language, after it had dechned from 
its highest point of excellence, not totally to degene- 
rate for many ages : though it might have lost 
something of its former pohsh, it still retained a 
considerable share of its ancient force and beauty, 
and in this manner the duration of the language was 
exceedingly long, and it held itself up both as a 
popular Hving language for a civilized people, and as 
fit for the purposes of the learned, and as cultivated 
by them for many centuries, during which there 
are many writers who appear to have written the 
language of their times, though not of consummate 

* The middle of his reign will be rather more than sixty years after the 
death of Alexander. 
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elegance, yet by no means to be despised for their 
style and composition. There are also others of 
another stamp, who taking some of the more ancient 
writers for their model, still preserved the genuine 
purity and elegance of their language. Thus did 
Arrian and Lucian write the language of the best 
times of Athens, long after the time when even the 
Attic dialect had ceased to be distinguished from 
others. This then was a style confined to a few of 
superior learning and taste, formed not upon the 
practice of the age, but by study and by the imitation 
of ancient models ; it was in a manner a dialect of 
Greek long since dead. In this state of things, in 
the midst of that long duration of the Greek lan- 
guage after having lost its finest polish, the Apostles 
wrote. They wrote for common use, and therefore 
the research after elegancies now become obsolete 
would have been needless and beside their purpose : 
upon this ground then we need not expect to find 
them take their place amongst writers of the latter 
description whose style was formed by study, but 
rather amongst those who were contented to use 
the language of their times, that language being by 
no means unfit for works of learning, nor beneath 
the notice of the learned. Besides, the Apostles 
were rude and uninstructed men, and though it were 
true that the Holy Spirit did at all times suggest to 
them what they should say, yet there can be no 
occasion to suppose that such inspiration would reach 
beyond its proper end : it was no part of God's 
intention to amaze the believers in His new dispen- 
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sation witH refinements and elegancies of language, 
but to provide for them solid instruction. The fact 
certainly agrees with this reasoning, and I believe is 
generally allowed so to do. The Scriptures are 
written in the language and style of the time and 
country in which they were written. At the same 
time, as this was a language which had passed 
through the hands of writers of consummate excel- 
lence, it would naturally retain throughout its devia- 
tions, especially as they were not very great, some 
traces of its former state : several phrases and modes 
of expression would remain, and hence the know- 
ledge of the language in its most perfect state be- 
comes usefiil for the interpretation even of subse- 
quent writers. The same thing obtains with regard 
to the sacred writers. They also have some of the 
refined phrases of Ancient Greece, finding them 
without doubt to make a part of the language of 
their times. This is one circumstance which re- 
quires our attention ^. Another is, that their lan- 
guage also bears a greater and closer affinity to 
Greek authors near their own times ; we must there- 
fore make some allowance for alteration, when we 
compare it with the more classical authors *. There 
is still a third, that there is an intermixture of 
phrase and expression not properly Greek. From 

' There are three Critical works of character on this very subject, the 
explanation of the phrases in the New Testament by a comparison with 
the Classical Greek authors : Kaphelii Annotationes in Sanctis Scripturis ; 
Eisner's Observationes Sacrse ; Palairet's Observationes Philologico-Critic». 

3 It is useful therefore to compare it with the language of the Septuagint. 
Krebsius has a work on the comparison of it with Josephus, an author of 
the same country and nearly the same time. 
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the time of the conquests of Alexander, Greek 
became a prevailing language throughout the East. 
It was that of the courts of the Ptolemies and 
Seleucidae, and there were whole cities of Greeks, and 
Greeks intermixed with the natives in almost all ; but 
though it prevailed thus widely, the ancient native 
languages were not excluded. The Syriac was also a 
common language in Judaea and other neighbouring 
countries. This being the case, words and forms of 
expression would creep in jfrom the one language 
to the other; as it is usual for contemporary 
languages even of neighbouring countries, much 
more of the same country, to communicate some- 
thing to each other. Greek, therefore, among the 
Jews would have a tincture of Hebraism and a mix* 
ture of Syriac phrases, and hence arises another 
source of interpretation of certain passages in the 
New Testament *. And these three we may deter- 
mine to be sufl5.cient sources of interpretation as 
to the modes and forms of expression: the more 
ancient Greek idiom, that of later Greek writers, and 
the foreign idiom. Grammatical interpretation will 
be the same here as in other Greek writers. I know 
of no differences worth taking notice of ^ Nor is 
the distinction of Dialects here of much consequence 
— ^it had long before ceased; and except amongst 
those who imitated ancient models, or in remote 
corners where the want of intercourse had preserved 

^ Lightfoot in his Horse Hebraicse has gone to this source, and applied 
principles derived from thence in many instances happily. 

* Glassii Philologia Sacra is a work in which the application of gramma- 
tical criticism to the New Testament is seen. 
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the ancient dialects, all had sunk into one called the 
common dialect — /cotin) SiaXe/cro?. The extension of 
empire and the more frequent commerce with each 
other had produced this change, and it had cer- 
tainly taken place both in GraBcia Propria and Asia. 
Of the Hebrew language, as being less known, I 
may be allowed to speak more at large. I do not 
contend for its being absolutely and universally 
necessary. If we are masters of the most important 
part of the Bible in its original language, it may be 
sufficient to understand the rest from translations, 
especially as there are many of different ages ; but 
we must not expect from any or all of them to be 
accurately masters of the meaning, much less of the 
force of every word and sentence. We may derive 
so much knowledge from translations as to be in no 
great danger of mistaking in general the arguments, 
doctrines, or history of the Old Testament, but 
understand them critically we cannot without being 
masters of the original Hebrew ; nor can we other- 
wise discern the true spirit and beauty of each 
passage. Languages do not so exactly accord to 
each other as that any translation can exactly repre- 
sent its original, and this obtains as much or more 
in the Hebrew language than in any other, because 
it has more particularities, and differs more widely 
from most other languages (European, I mean) than 
they do from each other. Considering it therefore 
as highly useful, though not indispensable, I will set 
before you a short view of some of its greater 
particularities. 

VOL. II. Q 
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Tlie great Antiquity of the language is the first 
thing that presents itself to our notice. Some 
authors have zealously contended for its being the 
primaBval language of the world communicated to 
our parents^. Their best proof of this is that 
the first names of persons and places are Hebrew 
and of Hebrew derivation. It is of little conse- 
quence to determine this point, if it were possible. 
When they further assert that all other languages 
are derivatives fi'om this, it is a position which I 
should be inclined to controvert. The Greek and 
Latin may have borrowed some words fi'om it, bub 
in the structure and formation of the languages 
they are totally different fi'om it ; so that if we were 
to grant the fact that they did originally spring 
fi:*om it, certainly in length of time all traces of 
their, origin have been lost, and the languages can 
no longer be compared together for any useful 
purpose of illustrating each other. ^ The Oriental 
languages, I believe, are allowed to be derivatives 
fi'om it, but (except the Syriac) they are modern 
comparatively ^ But though we should allow to 
other languages the character of being original, 
yet none of them can equal or even approach to 
the Hebrew in antiquity as fixed and written 
languages. And this is the material point which 
makes the Hebrew language a matter of so great 
curiosity. And the SimpHcity of the language 
accords with its Antiquity, which makes the study 

• See Walton's Prolegomena, 3. 

^ At least the time when they were known as written languages. 
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of this language very instructive aa to the nature 
and principles of universal language. Of this Sim- 
plicity I win set before you some instances, as well 
as of the circumstances which make so wide a diflfer*. 
ence between the Hebrew and all European lan- 
guages, both ancient and modern. 

The Analogy of the language has been very care- 
fiilly preserved, so that the compilers of Hebrew 
lexicons have been enabled to arrange every word 
under its proper root' or primitive without incon- 
venience even to learners ; for it is possible by a few 
rules to guide them to the root from whence the 
word is derived. The derivation also often affords 
an elegant illustration of the word or allusion to 
some kindred term ; it has the force of a well-chosen 
metaphor. Uniformity, again, is preserved by the 
root being, with very few exceptions, a word of 
three letters (vowels excepted), and usually the 
third person of the verb in past time®. This 
not without meaning, for words expressing Attn* 
butes, which are by much the greatest number in 
every language, are most easily derived from that 
part of speech which denotes the attribute in its 
completest form as inherent in its subject, or shown 
in energy and action. The Hebrew probably has 
this advantage in analogy from its being an unmixed 
language, whereas most others are derived from 
heterogeneous sources. The Greek may have some 
pretensions to be an original language, but if it was 

^ So at least the lexicograpliers interpret it, though without the points 
it might as well represent the present, or participle, or infinitive, or even a 
noun in many cases. 

Q 2 
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so, it must have grown up at random at diflferent 
times, and have been a long while in reaching its 
state of perfection; considering its copiousness, it 
is very remarkable for its analogy, but cannot be 
reduced to so few and simple principles as the 
Hebrew. One of the great preservatives of the 
Hebrew Analogy, and which is now also a great 
assistance in investigating its derivations, is their 
division of the letters into Servile and Eadical. They 
call those Servile which are used in derivation and 
inflection, and those Radical which are found only 
in the root. The Servile, then, are letters added to 
form a distinction between the derivative and its 
root, and therefore are easily discarded when we 
are inquiring for the latter ; but as the servile may 
be found in either, there is here some difficulty. On 
the other side the law is sacred, for the radicals are 
never found except in the root. They are of equal 
niunbers, eleven of each* 

Another mark of Simplicity is that their Nouns 
have no cases ; the government of which, if not the 
number of them, was a refinement in the Greek 
and Latin languages, though very useful in some 
respects ; for we cannot have the beautiful variety 
of structure without prejudice to the sense, whicH 
the Greek and Latin are so famous for, without 
it. Yet it is remarkable that they have the 
three numbers of the Greeks, confining their dual 
for the most part to things which are duplicate or 
exist in pairs by nature (this, however, as it depends 
upon the points, was probably an innovation). They 
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express the obKque cases, where it becomes neces- 
saiy to distinguish them, in a manner similar to the 
modern European languages, by a preposition, but 
more neatly, for their preposition coalesces with the 
word. This, when an actibn proceeding to or from 
a subject, is expressed by a verb. If two nouns 
meet in a sentence, one governing the other, they 
have a particular provision for denoting such govern- 
ment. The former is said to be in regimine or in 
formd constructdy and is shown to be so by a sort of 
case, or an inflection of its termination. I men- 
tioned an instance in which their preposition 
coalesces with the word it governs ; but this is the 
case not only with their prepositions, but with 
other particles, as those which are connectives of 
sentences or comparative; and again, the articles 
and relative or possessive pronouns, or even per- 
sonal pronouns following verbs. All these are de- 
noted by single letters, or syllables in the case of 
some pronouns, which make a part of the word, and 
are annexed to it, either at the beginning or ending 
of it, and are called accordingly prefixa or suffixa. 
This is an abbreviation unknown to the European 
languages, ancient or modem, unless some of the 
Greek ehsions should be thought to approach to it, 
and some of the ItaHan coahtions of prepositions, 
pronouns, and articles with each other and with 
other words. Their verb has also its particularities. 
There are seven conjugations vulgarly called, but 
they are not such in the sense of the Greek or 
Latin grammarians, for they are formulae of inflec- 
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tion of the same verb. If we take the points into 
the account, the verb has four forms of the active 
voice, to denote simple action, intenseness of action, 
action caused by another, or action reverting upon 
the person's self, which answers to the middle voice 
of the Greeks. All these, except the last, have their 
corresponding passive. If the points are out of the 
question, three of these will coincide. In these 
respects the verb is not so much redundant as that 
one verb supphes the place of two in other languages. 
In its Moods and Tenses it is remarkably simple. 
The Moods are only indicative and imperative (the 
infinitive being seldom distinguished from the latter). 
The Tenses are only perfect and future, for the pre- 
sent is expressed by the participle. Thus simple 
in the Moods and Tenses, the verb is redimdant in 
the persons ; for in the second and third the Genders 
are distinguished by diflFerent forms. The inflection 
here is by means of initial or final letters, or sylla- 
bles derived from the pronouns ^. 

I should not trouble you with these grammatical 
minutiaa, but that • they serve to show that this lan- 
guage to us is both a curiosity in itself, and affords 
much instruction as to the nature and formation of 
languages in general. 

There are some observations to be made also upon 
the state of the language. 

® The Westminster Grammar brings the whole within the compass of 
thirty pages, and brings the particular rules in a very masterly manner 
under general principles. Some particulars may be omitted, but they are 
not many, nor of much consequence : this on good authority. The greatest 
omission is that of the rules of syntax. 
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The old Hebrew tongue became so far obsolete 
during the Babylonish, captivity as to be no longer 
the native language of the Jews for common use. It 
either gave way to the Chaldee, a kindred language, 
or became so far mixed with it as to be entirely 
changed. At the same time the old Alphabet became 
out of use. Ezra therefore, for the more ready in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, transcribed the whole 
with Chaldee letters, which have been retained in all 
copies, both among Jews and Christians, to this day. 
The old alphabet was that now called the Samaritan, 
in which copies of the Pentateuch have been pre- 
served by the Samaritans. It is the same with the 
old Phoenician, from which the Greek and Latin are 
derived. These are points now sufficiently established 
by learned men. It also happened that in process 
of time the Hebrew language required a particular 
kind of interpretation. Both Alphabets, Hebrew 
and Chaldee, as most grammars represent, consist 
entirely of Consonants. If this were the case, their 
written language having no vowels, when it ceased 
to be in common use, would presently become 
difficult to interpret ; for the same consonants would 
represent very different words, and have very different 
meanings, according to the vowels by which we 
should fill up the words. But this does not seem 
to have been strictly the case. Some of the letters 
of the alphabet were vowels at the beginning, and of 
the same number probably with those afterwards in 
use in most other alphabets ; and as such, as guides 
to the pronunciation, are called matres lectionis* 
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If we allow this, the same difficulty returns in part. 
It is certain that there were anciently other vowels 
besides these supplied by the custom of pronuncia- 
tion, for many syllables and many words (the greater 
part of them) are destitute of these. * These then 
probably were the longer and most sonorous vowels^ 
but the shorter necessary to fill up syllables whick 
wanted these were inserted by a custom familiar pro- 
bably to those who used it as a living language^ but 
not expressed in writing; and therefore, when it be- 
came a dead language, much interpretation would be 
wantinsf to teach how the ancients were used to fill 
up their syllables. For written in the letters of the 
alphabet only, not only many words of different mean- 
ings coincide, but almost three whole conjuga.tions of 
their verbs, and many different tenses and moods- 
The supplement invented to preclude such am- 
biguities, and to deliver down the interpretation of 
the language then in use, was the invention of the 
Vowel-points, or points placed under or over the 
letters of the word in order to denote what vowel& 
were to be inserted for the sake of pronunciation. 
Having thus provided themselves with a sufficient 
number of Vowels over and above the letters of the 
alphabet, they inserted one or other of them in every 
syllable, and considered the old vowels as mute op 
quiescent Consonants with little or no sound, but 
mere vehicles for the vowel annexed. The antiquity 
of this invention has been much disputed : some 
referred it to the time of Ezra, others to a much 
l^ter period. The two Buxtorfs, father and son, were 
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at the head of this controversy in favour of their 
antiquity, and Lud. Oappellus on the other side. 
It is now generally allowed that the latter had the 
better of the argument, and that the points are not 
earlier than 500 years after Christ. They are called 
Masoretic, having been invented by a set of men 
called Masorites, whose business it was to preserve 
and interpret the literal sense of the Old Testament. 
Their comment was called the Masora ^ . Having once 
found out this scheme, they carried it to a great 
degree of refinement. Their number of Vowels is 
much greater than that of any other language, and the 
changes which they undergo according to their place 
in the sentence, the declension and increase of the 
words, and their concursus with others in consequence 
of such declension, or of the particles and pronouns 
annexed, are very numerous, and form upon the whole 
a most complicated scheme of pronunciation, but very 
curious in its principles. The greater part of the 
Hebrew grammars is taken up in giving rules for 
them ; and after all, the true construction of them is 
that they are but an interpretation or comment upon 
the language, ancient indeed with respect to us, but 
late in comparison with the original. They show how 
the Jews then read and consequently understood the 
text, but nothing more. It may be thought difl&cult 

' The Jewish doctors are said to haye met at Tiberias, and amongst 
the number of copies of the Old Testament then extant to have selected 
one which should alone be considered as authentic, and to have suppressed 
the rest, and then to have taken the most minute pains in establishing and 
interpreting their own. Hence their Masora. See Wall's Pre&ce to his 
notes on the Old Testament. 
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to understand it at all without them, but the truth 
is that the context will generally remove the am- 
biguity caused by the want of vowels, and therefore 
the points are rather an aid to be called in occa- 
sionally than to be entirely depended upon. I have 
stated this more at large, because this also is an un- 
common circumstance in the language, and curious 
in the history of languages, as well as necessary to 
be understood for the sake of the Hebrew. Upon the 
whole then the Hebrew language, though it may be 
rude and harsh in comparison of the higher polish 
and smoother melody of the Greek and Latin, is a 
most venerable monument of antiquity. 

A skill then in these two languages is required 
for the critical interpretation of Scripture, and such 
skill will depend not merely on knowing the gram- 
mar of them, but in the being habituated to the 
interpretation of ancient authors and dead lan- 
guages. It is not sufficient to be in possession of 
our arms, unless we know how to handle them with 
dexterity. Experience in Hebrew criticism can arise 
from the Old Testament only, that being the only 
book in the language, and there is certainly an in- 
creased difficulty in interpreting a language where 
there is so little room for comparison. 

But the Greek offers us a field where we may fur- 
nish ourselves abundantly with stores for the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament, and, which is of 
more consequence, where we may exercise with the 
greatest advantage and improve our natural talent 
of criticism. None can demand a longer trial nor a 
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more severe course of preparation, and it will be 
prudent to go to other authors, with whom it is safer 
to sport, for the sake of experiment. Most of the 
errors in the interpretation of Scripture have arisen 
from the want either of natural discernment or of a 
judgment duly exercised and prepared. But if true 
critical skill can be acquired, and we can come so 
prepai'ed to the study of the Scriptures, or if it can 
be acquired but in a moderate degree, I shall not 
hesitate to prefer the close attention of such a mind 
to the original text to all assistance from commen- 
tators whatever. We are very apt, I believe, to per- 
plex ourselves with a multiplicity of notes, which 
commentators have most profusely heaped up on 
most authors, but nowhere so liberally as on the 
sacred text. Nevertheless, as some assistance be- 
yond that of our own attention is requisite, both 
with regard to phrase and argument, and especially 
technical terms, I shall go on to take notice of 
these assistances to the study of the Scriptures. 

They are, first, the same kind of commentators as 
are to be had on most other books, such as under- 
take to explain the phrase and together with it the 
sense of whole passages, and even connexion of the 
argument. Of these miscellaneous commentators 
there is a long train, beginning with the very first 
ages of Christianity. The Fathers of the Christian 
Church, as they are called, are amongst the number. 
Their works may b^ used partly as historical evi- 
dence of the state of the Church and prevailing 
opinions of their times, partly as an interpretation of 
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Scripture. I mean not here to discuss the question 
of their use and excellence. It is strange that any one 
should deny that they have their faults ; on the other 
hand, we may be sure that we shall find in them the 
mode of interpreting Scripture and of explaining its 
doctrines in an age whose antiquity and near 
approach to the Apostohc times entitles it to great 
respect, and which may also be useful to us as pre- 
senting a view of things very different from that of 
our own day. Modern prejudices by such com- 
parison may be seen and corrected. It would be a 
curious work to follow the history of the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture fi:*om this early age to the present, 
and to observe the different notions held of the 
same book according to the different character of 
the age. 

Two of the most distinguishing periods in such 
history would be — 1. The manner of giving to 
Scripture a mystical and allegorical sense, which 
prevailed in the middle ages, the beginning of which 
is commonly referred to Origen, who with all his faults 
was one of the earliest and greatest interpreters of 
Scripture, but with too great a propensity to indulge 
the wildness and fancies of an eccentric imagination*. 
But however he may have introduced it, I consider 
this mode of interpretation as the progeny of the later 
Platonic philosophy (as it was falsely called), after 
that the extravagance of the Egyptian or Oriental phi- 
losophy had been engrafted upon the sounder Greek* 

A second remarkable mode of interpretation is that- 
of the Schoolmen, as famous for its subtlety as tha 
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other for its mysticism. But such histoi^ of the 
interpretation of Scripture, though great matter 
of curiosity, would be little more, for it rather 
concerns human opinions than leads to the better 
understanding the Scriptures ; it may well, there- 
fore, be spared in divinity, and certainly would be of 
little use to beginners. 

I pass on, therefore, to the times of the Reforma- 
tion : none have been more fertile of commentaries, 
and amongst these we must look for the assistance 
wanting. The very first Reformers, as they were 
obliged to have recourse to the literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture to maintain their points against 
the crowd of later authorities which the Romish 
Church brought against them, employed themselves 
much in this manner. Calvin's commentary is 
a large and famous One. It was to be expected, 
indeed, that after the Scriptures had been in a 
manner shut up by authority and by the want of 
learning for ages, men would be eager in searching 
such treasures. The sum of these researches will be 
found in a book which is very common and cheap 
for its size — ^in Pole's Synopsis — ^which is reckoned to 
have been compiled with care and judgment,. and is 
therefore a very useful book of reference, in which we 
may find the different opinions held upon contro-, 
verted texts of Scripture, with a sunamary account 
of the grounds of each. This is a collection from 
different critics. The greater works of separate 
commentators are that of Grotius, which goes 
through the whole Bible, and the author has dis- 
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played in it that extensive erudition and critical 
acumen for which he was famous, and that with- 
out any superfluous waste of words; so that upon 
the whole I suppose it to be the most useful of any, 
whatever exceptions there may be to particular in- 
terpretations, of which I will not deny that there are 
many. The Collection of English Commentators also 
runs through the whole Bible, including those of 
Patrick Lowth and Whitby, to which Amald's on the 
Apocrypha has since been added. This collection is 
generally esteemed, and the parts of it may also be had 
separately. Another entire comment of reputation is 
that of Le Clerc, though the author is often very free in 
his opinions. It includes that of Hammond on the 
New Testament, whose notes he has translated and 
made the groundwork of his own on that part of the 
Bible. All these may have their use, and I should add 
that all are to be used with caution and discretion. 
If I were to name any one on the New Testament 
for the use of beginners, it should be that of Ham- 
mond, whose notes are short, and the book is common 
and cheap. Wolfius's is also considered as a very 
usefiil one, as also Trapp on the Gospels, to which 
add Fell on the Epistles, a very short and useful 
commentary and paraphrase united. These are mis- 
cellaneous Commentators. I have mentioned above 
some of those who treat particularly on the style and 
phrase of the New Testament. 

Another sort of Interpreters of the New Testa- 
ment are the Paraphrasts. They began to be 
popular in this century or not long before it, Locke 
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having set the example upon the Epistles, and 
Clarke on the Gospels. These are great names, and 
they have had the effect of great names, for their 
example has been followed, and all parts of the New 
Testament have been made subject to this mode of 
interpretation, some repeatedly; and many of the later 
works are held in great esteem, as Taylor's on the 
Romans, and Pierce's on the Colossians, Philippians, 
and Hebrews. I cannot say that I approve of this 
mode. The sense of Scripture seems to me to be 
weakened. rather than explained by being thrown into 
a more diffuse style, and it is exceedingly diflBcult to 
preserve the exact sense when the language is thus 
transformed ; and though some passages of Scripture 
may bear it very well, yet others seem to be already 
so plain as totally to exclude it. Besides that it is 
a great temptation to wrest the whole to an agree- 
ment with a preconceived system of interpretation, 
which fault I shall venture to attribute to Mr. 
Locke, I have also been disappointed when I haye 
looked into the same for a critical interpretation of 
texts. These Commentators, however, may be of 
more use to others who can better bear a diffuse 
style. Many of them certainly throw great light 
upon parts of Scripture. I should rather recommend 
the consulting them occasionally than making use of 
them as a guide throughout. 

Authors of concordances might be added, which 
are of considerable use, because they enable us 
readily to compare the several passages of Scripture 
in which the same word is used, and therefore to 
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determine its sense from Scripture itself. They are 
Taylor's for the Hebrew, Trommius for the Septua- 
gint or Biel, and Schmidt for the Greek Testament, 
Schleusner's Lexicon of the New Testament imites 
the advantages of a concordance with that of a 
lexicon, adding well-arranged explanations, and 
other authorities to those of Scripture itself. 

The Harmonists are another sort of conamentators, 
of which I have given my opinion before as far as is 
necessary. 

Another, and the most necessary of any, are those 
who undertake to explain customs, whether of public 
or of private life, to which the sacred writers refer. I 
call these the most necessary, for we must either go 
to the original accounts themselves, scattered as they 
are, or make use of the compilations offered to us. Ex- 
planations of these are indeed usuallyfound intermixed 
with other notes in the larger commentaries, but 
there are also separate works for the purpose. The 
Jewish are those principally wanted both in the Old 
and New Testament ; if others occasionally, yet they 
scarcely fall within sacred learning; we borrow in 
those cases from Profane. Of books upon the sub- 
ject of Jewish antiquities I took occasion to speak 
before, considering them as connected with history. 
I need not, therefore, now repeat it. I wiU only add to 
it a very useful and entertaining book which explains 
Scripture by accounts collected from modern tra- 
vellers into the East. Scripture becomes capable of 
this explanation, because particularities of climate, 
soil, i&c, will always remain, and later ages- will also 
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preserve traces of more changeable customs. Tliis 
book is entitled " Observations on Divers Passages 
of Scripture," published by Mr. Harmer. To the 
explanation of customs we may add that of opinions, 
whether philosophical or rehgious ; for instance, of 
the sects both rehgious and philosophical among the 
Jews, Pharisees and Sadducees, and of the philoso- 
phical sects among the Gentiles, Roman, Greek, or 
Oriental. I know of no separate work on this 
subject; those which are alluded to in Scripture 
are usually taken notice of by the commentators. 
Thus much by way of general direction for that 
sort of criticism which explains the original text of 
Scripture. 
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LECTURE XX. 

CORRECTIVE CRITICISM. 

Corrective Criticism — Use and Importance of it-r-Preparations for it— 
Whether to be admitted in Scripture — Means of settling the Text : 
1. MSS., Use of them; 2. Printed Editions; 3. Ancient Versions, 
Account of them — Septuagint — Other Greek Versions — Origen's Tetra- 
pla, Hexapla, Ac. — ^Latin Versions— Italic— St. Jerome's Vulgate- 
Samaritan Pentateuch — Chaldee Paraphrases — Syriac Version— Other 
Oriental Versions-^Poljglots ; 4. Citations of Ancient Writers— Con- 
jecture excluded. 

WE have now another species of criticism to 
consider, which though it may seem to be 
employed about minute matters, is of great conse- 
quence and of great diflSiculty. It is that which I 
have called corrective, as undertaking to correct and 
ascertain the genuine text. It is of great con- 
sequence, because after that we have proved . the 
several books of Scripture to be the authentic works 
of the inspired writers to whom they have been 
attributed, we have not yet done enough. Their 
writings may have been mutilated, interpolated, or 
corrupted, and thus we may be in danger of receiving 
as the Word of God the mere interpolations of men, 
or of losing or misunderstanding a part of that 
which has been revealed to us. It has happened 
thus with other ancient authors. Their works have 
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been handed down to us in so corrupt a state as that 
the interpretation of them is attended with much un- 
certainty and difficulty, and that they require much 
emendation. In the case of one of the most precious 
remnants of antiquity, viz. Aristotle's "Poetics," 
we have both lost great part, and many single 
sentences are as yet considered as desperate. All 
ancient authors have suffisred more or less by the 
ignorance or negligence of transcribers, and have 
many doubtfiil readings. Nor need we wonder at 
this when we consider through how great a length 
of time all works of learning were delivered down by 
repeated transcripts. They must have suffered in 
every step, that is, every time they were copied ; for 
no transcriber, however careful, can be entirely 
exempt from error. Even the press with us, though 
a much more certain way, produces and propagates 
errors. And our oldest MSS. in almost every case 
are copies at a great distance from the original. 
These errors, then, it is plain, if they obtain in 
Scripture, must be of great consequence. If we are 
so desirous in works of elegance or common informa* 
tion of restoring the true text as it came from the 
author, how much more when not a mere approba- 
tion or opinion is required of us, but faith, and such as 
may govern our lives. 

The same Criticism is also of great difficulty. 
We shall see, when we come to sum up the 
means of it, that they are very numerous and 
lie very wide. But the very judgment requisite to 
make a proper use of them is the greatest difficulty. 

B 2 
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Quickness of parts will not here stand us in n:y;icli 
stead, yet there is required a particular kind of 
acumen or sagacity, which is by no means the 
property of a dull mind, but it is such as we must 
be content to submit to careful inquiry and to long 
practice. It cannot act without a clear view of the 
probabihties on each side ; nor can it be taught how 
to act, except it be corrected and improved by 
frequent exercise so as to become a habit. I know 
of no branch of learning that requires more prepara- 
tion. Therefore the being conversant in the emen- 
dations of eminent Critics, such as Scahger, Bentley, 
Casaubon, and the rules of emendation used by them, 
should be esteemed a part of preparatory or ele- 
mentary learning to those who would become critics 
in the text of ancient authors. But though all cor- 
rective criticism requires great discretion and a most 
consummate judgment, yet no other in the same 
degree with the Scriptural. In other cases, if we are 
pretentious in our corrections, we sport with the 
writings of some great author, here with the revealed 
Word of God. And yet it is very necessary to bring 
the text to the greatest purity possible. We should 
come therefore to this work with a mind thoroughly 
prepared by exercise and trial in other cases where 
it is safer for us to make experiments. 

There is no need of explaining further what is 
meant by Corrective Criticism ; but in treating of it 
the question first occurs, whether it be at all to be 
admitted in Scripture. For even the negative of 
this has been moved and strongly maintained by some. 
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They have held that it is impious to dispute the 
purity of the Scriptural text, as thinking that the 
providence of God would take care to preserve it 
without blemish. But this is to dictate to the 
providence of God, and to say that where human 
means are sufficient He will make use of a perpetual 
miracle, and guide the pen of every transcriber. 
Others, more moderate, have been alarmed lest the 
doctrines of Scripture should suffer, and the authority 
of the whole be weakened whilst we thus dispute the 
genuineness of single passages one by one, and have 
thought we might thus give an advantage to the un- 
behever, and unsettle the faith of the true Christian. 
To objectors of both kinds we may answer, that the 
question thoroughly understood neither requires the 
miracle supposed by the one, nor gives ground for 
the alarms of the other. For out of the great 
number of various readings which the works of all 
ancient authors afford, very few materially affect the 
sense except in cases of extraordinary corruption. 
It is seldom, I mean, that a whole sentence is dis- 
torted from its true meaning, scarcely ever that of 
a whole chapter. Even in the case of Aristotle's 
" Poetics," a work much disfigured, and where the 
meaning of whole sentences is frequently perplexed, 
the general doctrine of the author may be made out 
in every chapter, and we are at no loss for the 
principles on which he reasons, though it would be 
very satisfactory to clear up the meaning of the 
corrupted sentences. This is an instance very much 
in favour of the objection, for few books have suffered 
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so mucli. In general, the beauty, the force, or the 
exact critical sense of the passage is affected by the 
various readings, and nothing more. A scholar will 
seek diligently for the determination of all these 
minutiae, which are of consequence in his eyes, and 
they are truly so ; but the doctrine of the author will 
not be transformed, and the meaning of very few 
passages will be much altered. 

There is therefore no danger to the main Doctrines 
of Scripture from the errors of transcribers, though 
every man of leamingwill rejoice to see the true beauty 
and full force restored to passages which have been 
hitherto obscured. Besides, the Scriptural doctrines 
dependnot upon single passages. K any doctrine there- 
fore should have suffered in one passage, it will be set 
right in another, and the agreement with the whole 
tenour of Scripture in important articles of faith is 
usually the last and best resort. I will not dwell 
longer upon this subject, because it is in my power 
to refer you to a book which ought to be in every 
body's hands, where it is stated briefly, clearly, and 
with consummate critical knowledge. It is a tract 
of the great Bentley's, under the signature of 
" Phileleutherus Lipsiensis," in answer to the Free 
Thinkers. He takes up the argument in the case of 
Mill's edition of the Greek Testament then depend- 
ing ^ It is remarkable that after the cause had been 



' In Walton's Prolegomena, a book in whicli the whole foundation and 
several means of sacred criticism are laid open in a masterly and satis&c- 
tory manner, the same argument is held and confirmed by the opinions 
of several able critics. 
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so determined in the most important books of 
Scripture, some should be so perverse as to 
renew it when the collation of the Hebrew MSS. 
was in agitation by Dr. Kennicott. Bentley proves 
both that the various readings are of great use, and 
that there is at the same time no ground of alarm. 
It is well to argue thus for the satisfaction of 
scrupulous and well-meaning objectors; but the 
objections might be silenced at once by recurring to 
matter of fact. For the fact is that no two MSS. 
perfectly agree, and that they all furnish abundance 
of various readings. Where, then, are the authentic 
copies supposed necessary ? There are no reasons for 
giving any single copy so high a preference above 
the rest. We must therefore of necessity recur to 
a carefdl comparison of them in order to ascertain by 
sound criticism the genuine text. The printed editions 
are but copies of MSS., and have no other advantage 
over them except that they have usually been made 
out from several. This argument is decisive. We may 
therefore proceed to lay down what means there are 
at hand for ascertaining the genuineness of the text, 
and correcting or confirming the printed editions. 

The first and greatest of these is without 
doubt the collation of MSS. Since the variations 
arose from the errors of different transcribers, there 
is no better way of setting them right than by com- 
paring a number of copies. The printed Editions, 
as I said, are but copies, and have no other advan- 
tage over the MSS. than as far as their readings 
may have been judiciously determined, not from one 
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exemplar, but the carefdl comparison of many. All 
those which were not at first taken into the account 
have a right to be heard, that they may either con- 
firm or take the place of the received text. 

The MSS. are exceedingly numerous, and hence 
the great number of various readings, which of course 
would increase as the transcripts did; but in the 
same case we have the greater security for the text ; 
so that in fact the number of various readings does 
not so much weaken as increase its authority. The 
most famous and the most ancient Greek MSS. of 
the Bible are the Vatican (preserved in the Vatican 
Library), and the Alexandrine (in the British 
Museum), both esteemed to be of the fourth or 
fifth centuries, and the famous MSS. of Beza given 
by him to the University of Cambridge may perhaps 
be of the same or nearly the same antiquity. The 
others, the best of them, are of the eighth, ninth, 
tenth, or eleventh. You would find catalogues of 
them, with accounts of their age and authority, either 
in Mill's or Wetstein's Prolegomena to their editions 
of the New Testament. The use of them depends 
on a variety of circumstances. In the first place, 
the testimony of the greater number ought to turn 
the scale ; but this not always, for they copy each 
other's blunders, and therefore we must consider the 
authority of each. This will depend, exteris pariJmSj 
on the antiquity, for such approach nearer to the 
original, and have been less subject to successive 
errors, so that we must consider the nimiber together 
with the antiquity of the copies. But even here 
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there are exceptions. Later transcribers may have 
been more carefiil than the preceding, or may have 
had better copies before them, for the more modem 
MS. is often a copy of another of high antiquity and 
great authority. This can only be determined from 
a consideration of the MS. itself, so that we must 
take into the account also the internal marks of 
excellence. 

Then are there many particular considerations in 
every application of them. Some readings, even in 
the best MSS., may easily be discovered to be mere 
errors of the pen. Some betray themselves to have 
been corrections of the transcriber, where he has 
fancied that he could amend the sense or make it 
clearer, and hence sometimes the copy of an illiterate 
transcriber is preferred, because such an one would 
faithfully copy the letters without endeavouring to 
accommodate the passage to his own judgment. But 
such a copy would be liable to errors of another sort, 
for if the transcriber should mistake in reading a 
word, he would have no help from his judgment to 
set it right. A frequent source of interpolations 
has been the inserting marginal glosses or inter- 
lined notes as if they were a part of the text or 
corrections of the text. To separate these in each 
instance requires skill and discretion. Then the 
prejudices of the times are to be considered — for 
these also have influenced the pens of transcribers 
in their zeal, for their party men have often been 
reduced to the dishonest artifice of corrupting the 
source of information. It is also material to reflect 
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whether one reading of two may have easily and 
naturally arisen out of the other and not vice versd. 
These and other considerations make it impossible 
to lay down any general rules in favour either of the 
more ancient or the greater number of MSS. They 
are plainly considerations which arise upon the 
occasion, and can only be determined by the acute- 
ness and discretion of him who has all the particulars 
before him. The whole depends, as I said above, 
upon a habit of criticism. Fqrmerly, upon him 
who would thus accurately scrutinize the text of 
Scripture, the long labour was imposed of bringing 
together himself the materials by examining and 
collating the several MSS. Now the materials are 
provided and are ready at hand. I do not mean that 
there are no MSS. uncollated, or that it may never 
be necessary to have recourse for the greater cer- 
tainty to the MS. itself after it has been collated ; 
here also we must allow for mistake and careless- 
ness ; but we are now furnished with editions which 
have brought together so great a number of various 
readings from the coUation of several MSS., as to be 
enabled at one view to determine upon the text with 
the advantage of much comparison. And the Col- 
lators of the New Testament are supposed to have 
been very faithful and minute. The first promoters* 
of this work, which has been so happily prosecuted 
since, were CurceUaeus, in HoUand, and Bishop Fell, 
the latter of whom, in his own edition of the Greek 

' Or rather revivers of it ; for Walton's Polyglot has a great store of 
various readings. Lucas Brugensis had also collected many ; 1606. 
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Testament in 1675', in opposition to the strong 
prejudices of his times, added to the printed text a 
great store of various readings. He was also a prime 
encourager of the greater work which succeeded his 
own, and took place of it. Mill's edition, in which 
the number, of collations far exceeded those of any 
work then published*. They have since been con- 
siderably increased in the later edition of Wetstein, 
which, however, was built upon the foundation of 
the former. In speaking of this edition, which is 
certainly highly useful for the purpose in hand, and 
supersedes the former editions, I should caution you 
against the bias of the author, which is strongly in 
favour of Arianism. His notes are of another kind, 
containing a great variety, but rather a confiised 
heap of authorities for the phraseology. The body of 
various readings is the valuable part of the edition. 
Thus was the text of the New Testament abundantly 
provided for. In the mean time, that of the Old lay 
neglected till the same work of collation was under- 
taken for it by Dr. Kennicott. I shall not inquire 
whether his work furnishes much new explanation 
of Scripture. This might have been a collateral 
advantage; but the great object was to inquire 
whether the received text was confirmed by the 

* See Mill, Prolegom. 

^ The labours of Bengelius and Griesbach deserve abo to be mentioned 
in tl^is line. Bengelius's edition preceded Wetstein's, containing a selection 
of various readings, with useful observations on them, and rules for the 
application of them. Griesbach's is of very modem date ; he has both 
added to the stock of various readings, and carried on the inquiries into 
the character and merits of the more famous MSS. ; and has also made very 
laudable progress in arranging them in his other work, " Symbohe Critical.' 
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testimony of MSS., or admitted of correction from 
them. This is now before every one. 

A second means of determining the genuine text 
of Scripture is the use of the ancient printed editions. 
These were taken from MSS., most of them from 
several, and therefore derive a considerable degree 
of authority from thence. And as many of these 
MSS. have since been lost, or were probably de- 
stroyed in the early ages of printing, as if they were 
of no further use, their place must be supplied by 
printed copies. The Complutensium Bible, published 
soon after 1520% under the direction and at the 
expense of Cardinal Ximenes, is the first in value of 
the old editions. About the same time, or soon after, 
Erasmus published several editions in succession, 
continually improving them by the collation of more 
MSS. Robert Stephens's edition may also be con- 
sidered as original, for though he followed the former 
editions in most things, yet he altered the text in 
several places upon the authority of MSS. in his 
possession. And this is the text which has been 
generally received ever since ^. 

A third assistance in ascertaining the genuineness 
of the text is that of ancient Versions. Some of them 

* 1616, Walton, and so also the signature at the end of the last 
volume ; but the Pope's exhortation to the executors of the Cardinal to 
publish it, prefixed, bears date 1620. It was still withheld for two or three 
years. See Mill, Prolegom. 

* Beza republished it with some alterations, forming thus a new edition 
of his own, which he several times reprinted in 1666, 1676, 1682, 1689, 
and 1698 ; making still further alterations in some of the subsequent edi- 
tions. The Elzevir edition of 1624 follows, however, the text of Stephens 
more closely than that of Beza ; and this has since been the received text. 
(See Michaelis' Lectures and March's Notfes, c. 12, s. 1.) 
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are prior to any MSS. which we have, and therefore 
have the advantage of them in the weight due to 
antiquity; but then their own text must first be 
ascertained, and thus the matter becomes compli- 
cated; but an undoubted reading of the ancient 
versions, where two or more of them concur, is of very 
great weight, especially if they are such as were 
made in different countries and at different times. 
The same are also of great use in the explanation of 
Scripture, for they show us in what manner each 
passage was understood by translators of former 
times. But I have reserved the account of them for 
this place, where their use is principally seen. They 
are again of use in determining the canon of Scrip- 
ture, for if they were meant for public use, as most 
of them were, they show us what books were then 
publicly received as parts of the sacred volume, and 
are a most clear proof of the testimony of the age in 
which they were made. The most considerable and 
most ancient of these is the Septuagint. ' The old 
history of this translation gives an air of great 
importance to the transaction. It is said that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, the great patron of 
learning, sent a solemn embassy to the Jewish High 
Priest, to demand of him a copy of the Law, and 
persons quahfied to render it faithfully ; that six were 
appointed from each tribe — seventy-two in all — and 
that when they came to Alexandria they finished 
this great work in seventy- two days. The original 
account of this story is now extant, and passes imder 
the name of Aristeas. It certainly is very ancient, 
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because confirmed by Josephus and several of the 
first ecclesiastical writers. 

A more fabulous addition was also made to 
it in early times, for this also is recorded by 
Philo the Jew, that the seventy-two worked each 
of them in a separate cell and made each a 
separate translation ; but that upon comparing their 
several works they were all found to agree to a 
letter. This part speaks for itself. It is a manifest 
fable, and plainly the invention of those who wished 
to raise every thing relating to the Scriptures into a 
miracle, and therefore wanted to make the copy as 
well as the original a work of Divine inspiration. Such 
was the temper of many of the Jews. But even the 
former part, though it is defended by many learned 
men (particularly by Walton), is now generally given 
up, as having been shown to contain several Historical 
inconsistencies, and carrying with it internal evidence 
that it is a spurious work'. Nevertheless the 
authority -of the Septuagint is still good, and the 
antiquity of great part of it the same as supposed. 

There are many good arguments to prove that the 
Version of the Pentateuch was made as early as the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that the rest of 
the books or most of them were added in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philometer •. It was probably the work 

^ The whole account of Aristeas's book, and indeed the whole argument 
concerning the ancient Greek and Latin versions, is to be found in Hody's 
book, " De Versionibus," &c. The opinions of authors, both ancient and 
modern, are given, and the truth is well sifted out of them. 

« 100 years afterwards, 180 a.c. (See Hody.) Hallet argues that the 
Septuagint translation was made at different times, and by different hands, 
from the bad Greek in the latter books, not in the former ; from the same 
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of the Jews of Alexandria, for there had been a 
numerous colony of them there fit)m the time of 
Alexander the Great, and was made for the use of 
their synagogues. Ptolemy, as a patron of learning, 
might perhaps encourage the work; but it was 
wanted for public use amongst those Jews who 
insensibly adopted the language of the country in 
which they were planted. Thus it is rather the 
circumstances of the history than the important 
fects which have been fabulously represented. "We 
may indeed suppose a superintending power of God, 
but in another manner, and operating by human 
means, for it was a provision against any corruptions 
which the Jews, through prejudice against the Chris- 
tian religion, might afterwards be inclined to make 
their Scripture being thus rendered into a language 
open to every one in those times, in which alterations 
could not safely be made, for it was now in other 
hands besides their own. The use of this Version 
(which was meant to be mostly literal) in confirming 

what is genuine in the Hebw Scriptureg or corrects 
ingwhat is faulty is manifest merely from stating 
its Antiquity. Christ and Hig Apostles are aUowed 
sometimes to have quoted it. This Version has been 
the Bible of the Greek Camich ever since But 
though it was at first made fiar the use of Jews, ai.d 

words being differently translated, and ftm flu *— * 
books foUowing more stricfly tiie crfwrfZ «lf"?'"^ ^ '"^*^ '***^''" 
Owen supposes that this Tenkm todk ib '"S ^ *^ Heyr-*-. \>r 
having been approved and ocmiinned-A. t!J^ *^ Bejiiuuj:.!!-. i";!" 
tateuch— by the Jewish Sanhedriarfiu^?^*'"' *' "^^^^ '^•* ^r'."' 
that of Jerusalem. This supuBtin t^HT^ ^^^^ "^ -^■'^''' Z 
Lud. Cappellus,Crit. Si«^ L^TuI^''*'^' '* "" =^^''*''" 
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was well received by them, yet when the Christians 
came to make their appeal to it as not understand- 
ing the original Hebrew, the Jews endeavoured to 
evade its evidence by giving other interpretations 
from the Hebrew, till at length it grew quite into 
disrepute amongst them. Hence in the second 
century after Christ, Aquila, an apostate from 
Christianity to Judaism, made another Greek version 
which should render certain passages more in favour 
of the Jews. He was followed by Symmachus and 
Theodotion, both of them apostates from Chris- 
tianity, the latter to Judaism. Their Versions 
appeared about the end of the same century or the 
beginning of the next. From the description of the 
persons it should seem that all of them were Hkely 
to bring to the work particular views of their own. 
But as the faults of one would serve to correct those 
of another, they were all reckoned to be of some 
value, particularly that of Theodotion, who took a 
middle way between that of Aquila, which was too 
literal, and that of Symmachus, which was too loose. 
Origen undertook the great work of comparing all 
these together. For this purpose he digested them 
into Columns, first into four, placing the Septuagint 
in one and the three later translations by the side of 
it in the others. And this work of four Columns was 
called Tetrapla. He afterwards added in two other 
parallel columns the original Hebrew in its own 
proper characters and in Greek letters, and the work 
was then called Hexapla. It was afterwards enlarged 
by two other anonymous Greek versions, and was 
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called Octapla. By this juxtaposition every thing 
was prepared for the Critic, who would examine the 
Versions by the original and by each other. From 
his great labour in this work came his name of 
*j48aftaKrto9. It is now lost except some fragments of 
it. Such, then, is the history of the Greek Versions^ 
The Latin also deserve notice. It is probable 
that the Latin Church had from the beginning some 
version of the whole Bible. "We hear in very early 
times of one amongst them called the Italic, which 
now takes the name of the Vetus Itala. This, if it 
were extant, would be of high authority for the New 
Testament, for it must have been a translation from 
the original either in or very near the times of the 
inspired Apostles themselves ; but we have very few 
remains of it, and it is even doubted whether there 
existed any such— that is, any one translation gene- 
rally acknowledged and received. Those who main- 
tain its existence suppose it as to the Old Testament 
to have been rendered from the Septuagint. With 
regard to the Old Testament, it was rendered from the 
Septuagint. It became connipt in time, and there were 
so many varying copies of it as to require a revisal. 
This was the work of St. Jerome, in the fourth cen- 
tury, at the instigation of Pope Damasus. He revised 
the whole, and corrected the Old Testament by the 
Hebrew, the New by the Greek original, and gave 
an entire new translation of some parts. This man's 
labours have also been extolled by some so much as 
to have asserted that he was guided by the Holy 
Spirit of God. But in his own time he had many 

VOL. II. s 
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adversaries, nor was his translation generally re- 
ceived at first, but prevailed by degrees, though that 
which finally prevailed in the Latin Church, and 
took the name of the Vulgate, is generally allowed to 
be mixed, consisting partly of St. Jerome's, partly of 
the older translations. This is that to which such 
high authority has been given by the Council of 
Trent, to the great oflTence of Protestants, though it 
must be owned that their words are ambiguous, and 
will bear a more moderate explanation than they 
have usually had. The true account of it is that it 
is an old version of considerable authority, though 
faulty in some respects. 

Amongst Versions of the Bible the Samaritan copy 
of the Pentateuch is sometimes reckoned, which may 
very probably be older even than the Septuagint ; but 
it is not properly a Version, though it is of the same 
use. It is in the original language of Scripture, and 
as has been observed, in the original character also. 
This was preserved amongst the Samaritans as their 
rule of faith and rehgion during the whole time of 
their separation from the Jews. The ten tribes 
must have had copies of the law amongst them, for 
they at no time entirely renounced the religion of 
Jehovah. When these were in general carried away 
by the Assyrians, some were left in the country, with 
whom also there probably remained copies of the 
law, especially when they had one of the priests sent 
back to them " to teach them the manner of the God 
of the land '." Again, Manasseh, who revolted from 

9 2 Kings xvii. 27. 
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his countrymen after the captivity, and set up the 
rival temple at Mount Gerizim, probably carried 
with him the law as revised by Ezra. The prophets 
were not yet read in the Synagogues, which, there- 
fore, the Samaritans never received ; nor is it pro- 
bable that from this time, when their great rivalship 
with, and bitter enmity against, the Jews began, 
they would afterwards have recourse to them. It 
is highly probable, therefore, that from this time 
they preserved amongst themselves separately copies 
of the Mosaic law. As to evidence of the fact, we 
only know that there have been found in the East, 
amongst a remnant of that people, copies of the 
Pentateuch in their own character, which they pro- 
fess to have had amongst them from time imme- 
morial. Archbishop Usher procured two or three 
of them from Palestine. Learned men who have 
examined them tell us that with some diflFerences, 
such as length of time usually produces, they greatly 
confirm, upon the whole^ the authenticity of the 
Hebrew copies. If so, they are not only good 
authority for correcting and confirming the text in 
particulars, but may also be reckoned amongst the 
provisions which God has made for the preventing 
it from being corrupted by the Jews, and for the 
furnishing us with evidence of its authenticity ; for 
this is the testimony of enemies to the Jewish 
Scripture. There is also a Samaritan Version pro- 
perly so called. 

There are other Oriental Versions properly so 
called, of which I will add a short account, though 

S.2 
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I can speak of them only by report. The Chaldee 
Targums are amongst these, the origin of which was 
the necessity of interpreting to the Jews their own 
Scripture in the tongue then vernacular amongst 
them after the captivity — ^the Chaldee. In process 
of time there came to be written interpretations of 
them, which are said to be rather paraphrases than 
literal versions. Two of them are reckoned to be 
about forty years before Christ — ^that of Onkelos on 
the law, and of Jonathan on the prophets. The rest 
of later date, and therefore of less consequence. 

Another famous Oriental Version of great anti- 
quity is the Syriao. It is disputed whether this or 
the Chaldee was the native tongue of Christ and His 
Apostles. They are rather dialects of the same than 
diflFerent languages, that properly called Syriac 
being reckoned the most pure and elegant. It was 
the dialect of Antioch ^ It was reasonable to sup- 
pose that in this country in which Christianity was 
first preached, the Scriptures would soon be trans- 
lated into the common language of the populace. 
Such has been also the constant tradition amongst the 
people of the country, and we have now a Syriaq 
Version both of the Old and New Testament which 
comes to us with these pretensions to antiquity and 



^ They reckon three dialects of the Sjriac : 1. the Babylonian ; 2. the 
Jewish ; and 3. that of Antioch. The second, which is that of the Chaldee 
paraphrases, must, for that very reason, have been strictly speaking the 
popular language of the Jews at the time of our Saviour ; but it is said 
to approach very near to the rest. The characters in which they are 
written are different ; but that does not necessarily draw after it other 
differences. 
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other collateral proofs, such, as the wanting some 
books not at first received into the Canon ^ 

It is easy to conceive that these Versions, both 
Chaldee and Syriac, may have all the uses ascribed to 
them; as that of confirming the text as ancient copies. 
With regard to explanation, the Chaldee paraphrases 
certainly show the sense in which the Jews, yet un- 
prejudiced, explained their Scriptures, which must 
be useful, though not entirely to be relied upon. 
Accordingly they are said to contradict their later 
interpifttations in some instances. Both the Chaldee 
and Syriac Versions must also tend to explain the 
language of the original Hebrew, being nearly related 
to it ; and I should think they might also frequently 
illustrate the style and expression of the New Testa- 
ment, being the native language of those who wrote it, 
who could not therefore entirely drop it even when 
they used another ; and languages in use at the same 
time and in the same country are apt to borrow jfrom 
each other. There are also other later Syriac Ver- 
sions. The language now subsists in the East. 

All these, then, are Versions made at or near the 
times when the originals were living languages, or 
at least preserved with great care and with regard 
to the New Testament very near the time of its first 
publication. There are others which are esteemed, 
though they are of later date ; for a careful trans- 
lation even in a later age might faithfully represent 

2 The Syrians themselves even refer it to St. Mark ; but there is no 
occasion to receive their tradition so strictly ; it is sufficient if it comes, 
near to the Apostolic age. 
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the original text; and late as they are, they may 
still exceed the date of all or most of our MSS. 
The Arabians, though they boast so much of the 
antiquity and purity of their language, and though 
learned men tell us that it contributes much to the 
interpretation of the Hebrew language, and their 
works to the explanation of Oriental customs and 
manners, yet have they no written works which 
approach near to those above mentioned. Their 
Versions, then, can have no other merit than that of 
being faithful translations jfrom good copies^ They 
have several — one of the Old Testament made about 
900 P.O., another of almost the whole Bible, esteemed 
to be about the same age. There are others of parts 
of Scripture. 

The Persians have a Version still later than these, 
about 1341, which is esteemed to be good. I might 
enumerate many more, but these are enough to show 
to how wide an extent learning of this kind might 
be carried. There is even an ^thiopic Version, con- 
cerning the antiquity of which there are doubts, and 
fragments of more than one Coptic. Nor are they 
confined to the East. The Goths were in possession 
of a Version in very early times ; for if the story told 
by all the ecclesiastical historians be true, it was 
made by TJlphilas, one of their first bishops, in the 
fourth century \ But I need not dwell longer on 

* Bengelius, in his " Introductio ad Crisin Novi Testamenti," gives a 
very good account of the authority of the several versions and editions ; 
but he does more, for he gives, in a very masterly manner, both the causes 
of error in the different copies, and the principles of correcting them. The 
subject is nowhere so well handled. His language is not always classical. 
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this subject. If any one is desirous of making him- 
self master of the great points in this subject, he 
will find them clearly stated and strongly argued in 
Walton's Prolegomena, with some account also of 
each language as he treats of the Versions found in 
it. The existence of so many Versions and these 
uses of them gave rise to the editions of the Bible 
called Polyglot editions. They are somewhat upon 
the plan of Origen's collection and comparison of 
the Greek Versions, for the intent is to bring together 
in one view as many of these Versions as possible, 
that the comparison of them with the original may 
be readier and easier. The first of these was the 
Complutensian edition mentioned before, published 
under the direction and at the expense of Cardinal 
Ximenes early in the sixteenth century *. This was 
followed, towards the end of the same century, 1571, 

or even clear, but his argument, when understood, very clear. I should 
think he leans too much to the authority of the Latin version. This, 
together with the Alexandrine, are to him the great fons emendationis. 
His notion of classing the MSS., &c., is very good, both for abbreviation 
and decision, which subject Griesbach has taken up since and pursued with 
great learning and judgment in his " Symbola Critica." 

* The Pentaglot Psalter, printed at Genoa by Porrus, 1616, was prior 
to the Complutensian Bible. It was in Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, and Greek, 
with Latin versions, &c., making eight columns. In 1518 another Psalter 
was published at Cologne, by Potken, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
^thiopic. 

Other Latin Polyglots of the Bible, or parts of the Bible are,— 

The Pentateuch, at Constantinople, 1546, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, 
and Arabic. 

In 1586 a Polyglot Bible, at Heidelberg, in Hebrew and Greek, with 
two Latin versions, those of Jerome and Pagninus. 

In 1599 that of Elias Hutter, at Nuremberg, in six languages, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek, Latin, with the German version of Luther and Sclavonic 
of Wittemberg. Never completed. 

See Le Long, c. 1, and Bowyer's " Origin of Printing." 
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by the Antwerp Polyglot, published by Arias Mon- 
tanus, at the expense of Philip 11. of Spain, with 
some additions, and more sumptuously printed. 

As these were undertaken under great patronage, so 
Cardinal Richelieu was desirous of having the French 
Polyglot published imder his name and at his ex- 
pense, but is said to have been refiised by the editors. 
This was a most splendid and voluminous work, 
several more Versions being added; but it was 
defective in the execution and inconvenient in its 
form. It remained for the EngUsh nation to have 
the glory of publishing the best and most useful. 
The history of it was remarkable. It was under- 
taken by Brian Walton, assisted by a few other 
learned men of his own country, in the midst of civil 
oppressions, whilst he himself and his associates 
were persecuted and ejected jfrom their preferments *. 

^ His assistants were : Herbert^-kbrndifee, Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster ; Edward Pocock, Professor of Hebrew, Oxford ; Abraham Wheelock, 
Pi'ofessor of Arabic, Cambridge ; arid afterwards, in the room of this last, 
Thomas Hyde, with Edmund Castell, or Castle, Author of the Lexicon, and 
Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. See an account of the progress of the 
work in Pocock 's Life, prefixed to' his theological works. 

The work contains in Old Testament : Hebriew text, with Latin trans- 
lation, ad verhum; Samaritan Pentateuch ; Septuagint, with Latin trans- 
lation restored by Flam. Nobilias> as the old Italic ; Vatican, with various 
readings from Alexandrine ; Vulgate Latin ; Chaldee Paraphrases ; ^thio- 
pic Psalter; Syriac Version of Old Testament ; Arabic Version, with two 
other Targums and Persic Versions of the Pentateuch in an appendix. 
In New Testament : Greek text, with literal translation, Latin Vulgate, 
Syriac, Arabic, Persic, and -SJthiopic Versions. 

Persons employed (as mentioned by Walton in his preface) in collating 
and correcting the press : Edmund Castell ; Alexander Huish, Prebendary 
of Wells; Samuel Clarke, Merton College, Oxford; Thomas Hyde; 
Dudley Loftus, Dublin ; Claude Hardie. The others mentioned before are 
in the list of his advisers and directors, at the head of whom stands Arch- 
bishop Usher. 
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Yet in this work lie was countenanced by the then 
reigning powers. Great as the undertaking was, it 
was published in a few years after the proposals 
were first given out. The proposals appeared in 
1652, the work complete in 1657 ; and it is indeed 
an honour to the English nation. 

Though I may seem to have mentioned sufficient 
materials for this species of criticism, yet there are 
others remaining. The citations of ancient writers 
are another means of correcting the text, for they 
must have taken their citations jfrom copies prior to 
those now subsisting. But there is great uncertainty 
here, for the copies of their works are also frequently 
corrupt ; and if they were sincere, yet the old writers 
often quote incorrectly or from memory. The quot- 
ing from memory, as we may suppose, was much 
more frequent before the art of printing, when copies 
were scarce. 

Another means very commonly and happily applied 
in books of profane learning I should pronounce 
totally excluded here — that of conjectural emen- 
dation. It is excluded for two reasons, because it is 
not safe thus to sport with the text of inspired 
writers, and because the MSS. and versions are so 
numerous that it is in vain to suppose a true reading 
to have been lost in all of them. In other cases 
where the text is very corrupt and the materials 
fewer, I have no doubt but that it is often restored 
by conjecture, and it is an elegant exercise of the 
mind. We may confine, therefore, the materials of 
sacred criticism to the assistance of — 1. MSS.; 
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2. old editions; 3. versions, and citations of old 
writers; of each of which I have said as much 
as I think sufficient for the purpose of general 
direction. 



LECTURE XXI. 

HIGHEK KINDS OP CKITICISM. 

Other Kinds of Criticism — Boom for them in Divinity— Historical — 
— ^Argumentative— Occasion of Writing each of St. Paul's Epistles, and 
the several Catholic Epistles — Criticism of Style and Composition- 
Interpretation of the Propheijical Writings — Types — Douljle Sense of 
the Prophecies — Citations in the New Testament from the Old. 

THE species of Criticism which have hitherto been 
considered are necessary indeed, and of im- 
portance, and a skill in them is by no means easily 
attained ; but great as they are, we shall set them 
above their rank if we consider them otherwise than 
as preparatory steps. They are the very elements 
or rudiments of sacred learning, and however they 
may exercise our learning and ingenuity, we shall 
have gained but little in true wisdom if we rest 
there, and are satisfied without farther progress. 
They will, indeed, make that progress both easy 
and certain, but they are of little real use except in 
their application. The mere ascertaining a text or 
explaining a sentence is mean in comparison of that 
purpose to which it leads, the understanding a whole 
argument, or the forming a judgment of a whole 
book, with all its subordinate and constituent parts. 
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As in other branches of learning, therefore, there 
are other and higher kinds of criticism, which are 
sometimes justly called Philosophical. For if the 
matter of the book be of any weight, whether it concern 
the manners or duties of men, or the history of their 
transactions, or the structure of a science j or even 
those arts which derive their chief value from imita- 
ting and representing the manners of men, it must 
be a Philosophical mind which can judge truly of the 
design of the whole, and of the relation of its parts. 
Even the composition and style of the book, if they 
be of true excellence, refer us to philosophical prin- 
ciples • These kinds of Criticism may not obtain in 
the same manner and degree in sacred learning, over 
which we are not at Uberty in the same manner to 
sit in judgment ; but that there are even here higher 
kinds of criticism, whose business is to investigate 
and determine the nature of each argument, the 
drift of the whole and its connexion, and the 
manner in which the author has chosen to convey it, 
needs not, I think, any argument or proof; it is 
evident. Nay, it is even evident that there is great 
employment for them. It could not be otherwise, 
unless God had thought proper in every case to con- 
trol our reason, instead of convincing it. I shall 
proceed, therefore, to state what room there is for 
each kind of criticism. 

A great part of the Scriptures is Historical, in 
which facts are oflFered to our judgments in many 
respects in the same manner as in other histories. 
They require examination, to be certain that we 
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compreliend the account of the fact aright. Facts 
require also to be compared together, that we may 
discern truly the arguments and instruction arising 
from them, and in many other ways this and all 
other histories require a close attention of the mind 
and a critical judgment ; hut I shall pass over this, 
because it has been before considered under the 
separate article of history. 

Another part of the Scriptures is purely Argu- 
mentative. The Epistles of the New Testament 
are such. In these there are many things to be 
considered. The occasion of writing them is one ; 
and yet here, as in other cases, the beginnings of 
ecclesiastical history are defective or very short. 
There is no other clue to this important question 
than the brief narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles themselves : they will sometimes 
fiirnish internal evidence of the occasion. The notes 
or subscriptions ^ annexed to them are not of suflB^- 
cient antiquity and authority, and if they were, the 
information they give is imperfect. The Acts of the 
Apostles give us the course of St. Paul's travels, and 
generally some particulars which mark his residence 
at each city ; we are to apply this to each Epistle, 
and to see what corresponding circumstances we 
can find there, and the evidence of the two taken 
together will often direct us with certainty, or fiimish 
us with a reasonable conjecture ^. 

1 Added by Euthalius, a.d. 458. (Mill. Prolegom.) 
^ Hence tlie Acts of the Apostles are, in some editions, annexed to 
St. Paul's Epistles, as more connected with them than with the Gospels. 
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I will give some instances of this, premising 
that St. Paul's Epistles are certainly not placed 
in the order in which they were written, but 
rather according to the rank of the party addressed, 
those to the greater Churches standing first, those 
to private persons last in order. The time of 
writing the Epistle to the Romans may be thus 
determined. It was written from Corinth, for it 
was sent by a servant of the Church at Cenchrea', 
a port of Corinth. Again, two of the persons named 
as with him were Corinthians, or persons who had been 
with him at Corinth, as appears by other passages 
in his other Epistles*; and it was written when 
he was at Corinth the second time, as appears by a 
passage in the Epistle itself * compared with another 
in the Acts ®, in both of which he speaks of an 
intended voyage to Jerusalem for the same purpose. 
Add that some of the persons mentioned in this 
Epistle as with him ' are the very same who are said 
in the Acts to have accompanied him in that voyage *• 
The time thus ascertained ^, we find it written to a 
people amongst whom he had not yet appeared, nor 
does it appear that they had received the Christian 

* Rom. xvi. 1. 

* Rom. xvi. 23. 1 Cor. i. 14. 2 Tim. iv. 20. Acts xviii. 8, of Orispiu. 

* Rom. XV. 26. 

* Acts xix. 21. It is here said that Paul had in view a jotumey to 
Achaia (or Corinth) hefore he should proceed to Jerusalem, which inten- 
tion he put into execution (Acts xx. 2), and afterwards returned through 
Macedonia, and sailed from Philippi for Jerusalem (Acts xx. 6), calling at 
Troas and Miletus in his way (Acts xx.). He had left Corinth after his 
first visiting it (Acts xviii. 18). 

' Rora. xvi. 21, &c. * Compare Rom. xvi. 21 and Acts xx. 4. 

' A.D. 67, third of Nero. (See Annal. Paul.) 
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faith jfrom any inspired Apostle. Christianity being 
propagated in the provinces would soon spread to 
the Metropolis. St. Paul writes as to a mixed con- 
gregation which had formed itself there of Jews and 
Gentiles, so as to encourage the latter, and to repress 
the too high pretensions of the former, without giving 
them oflFence. The intention of the Epistle can no- 
where so well be collected as jfrom internal argu- 
ments, but it will assist us, to collect any external 
information which offers with regard to the state of 
the place and people to whom it was written. 

It is not difficult to fix the time and occasion of 
the writing the two Epistles to the Corinthians. 
The Acts of the Apostles tell us ^ that St. Paul in his 
first visit to them made a considerable stay of one 
year and a half; that he went from thence to Ephesus, 
and after going to Jerusalem to keep the feast, and 
visiting the Church at Antioch, and those which he 
himself had planted in Asia Minor ^, returned to 
Ephesus, where he stayed for two or three years ^. 
During this residence the first Epistle was written, 
for he speaks in it of tarrying at Ephesus, and also 
of his purpose of passing through Macedonia on his 
way to them *, which same purpose we find him to 
have had, and to have accomplished, when he left 
Ephesus the second time, in the Acts of the Apostles *. 
The Epistle, then, was written to a people amongst 
whom he had resided and planted the Gospel. There 
was the same division here of Jews and Gentiles as 

» Acts xviii. 11. ' Acts xviii. 19 — 23. 

3 Acts xix. 10 ; XX. 31. ^1 Cor. xvi. 8. 6, 6. 

* Acts xix. 1. 10 ;. xx. 1, 2. 
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in other cities, and the prejudices of each were to be 
obviated ; but they had also divided themselves into 
sects and parties since they had received Christianity. 
These he reproves, and assumes the authority of an 
Inspired Apostle as giving him a right to decide their 
disputes, and as giving him a pre-eminence over the 
leaders of sects or parties among them who might 
lead them another way or teach them another doctrine; 
and he appeals to the works which he had done 
among them, the gifts which he had bestowed on 
them, as proofs of his Divine authority. Let us add, 
that Corinth was famous for its opulence, luxuiy, 
and vices, and that it had its share of the Crreek 
philosophy, which in the hands of most was a Phi- 
losophy which puflFeth up, — and we have the key to 
this Epistle. The second was written soon after, 
whilst he was in Macedonia on his way to them, and 
had received an account that his reproofs had taken 
effect ®. It is more mild, therefore, and less autho*- 
ritative than the former, though intended to enforce 
the same admonitions. Both these Epistles, then, 
were a short time prior to that to the Romans^ but 
written in the same year. 

There are no circumstances which exactly deter- 
mine the time at which the Epistle to the Galatians was 
written : it was probably one of the earliest of his 
Epistles, for it seems, both by a particular expression 
and the tenour of his argument, to have been written 
to them not long after their conversion by him ^ which 
happened early in his travels ®, and soon after he had 

« 2 Cor. ix. 1—4 ' GaL i. 6. « Acts. xvi. 6. 
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been at Jerusalem to attend the council of the 
Apostles on the question of circumcision^. This 
Epistle is said in its contents to resemble that which 
is addressed to the Eomans, it has the same argu- 
ment against intermixing Judaism with Christianity, 
which was a great stumbhng-block, both during the 
preaching of the Apostles, and for some time after ^ 
He has occasion here also, in the same manner as to 
the Corinthians, to assert his authority, whether it 
was that some considered him but as the leader of a 
sect, or as inferior to the other Apostles, not having 
been a disciple of Christ. He claims to have been 
immediately called and inspired from heaven in com- 
mon with them, and perhaps may also have meant 
in the account which he gives of his own life in the * 
beginning of this Epistle to set forth in himself an 
example of dehverance from the bondage of the 
Jewish law. We know little of these Galatians from 

• Koppe supposes Galatia to have been visited by St. Paul, when he 
went to the region round about Lycaonia (Acts xiv. 6) ; and a second 
time (Acts xvi. 6), because he thinks they must have seen Barnabas, from 
Gral. ii. 13 (but query); and because the journey mentioned in the latter 
passage is said (Acts xv. 36) to have been undertaken for the purpose of 
visiting those to whom they had already preached, then this Epistle must 
have been written soon after his second visit, as implied in Gal. iv. 13. 

* The same argument, perhaps, with this difference (as Taylor says, in 
his Commentary on Romans), that in the former case he speaks rather to 
new converts, persuading them to forego Judaism for Christianity; in 
the latter, to those who were become confirmed Christians, but had cor- 
rupted Christianity, and had raised dissensions in the Church, by seeking 
to retain with it the Jewish law, and still to claim superior privileges as 
Jews. In the former, therefore, he is much more systematical, and argues 
more at length upon the insufficiency both of the Jewish and natural law 
for the salvation of mankind ; in the latter, upon the same grounds, and 
with the same arguments, he expostulates more abruptly, shortly, and vehe- 
mently, as with those who were suffering abuses to creep in and to deface 
the glorious fabric of religion which he had raised amongst them. 

VOL. II. T 
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liistory, except that they were a remnant of the 
Gauls who invaded Italy and Greece, They appear 
by this to have assimilated themselves to the other 
nations of Asia. 

The three next, as they stand in our Bibles, to 
the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, were all 
written during St. Paul's imprisonment at Rome *. 
It matters not which was first in order. They have 
all a common character. In all he addresses his 
followers by the affecting title of " the prisoner of 
the Lord." These, therefore, contain not the same 
sharpness and severity of expostulation with the 
former, but rather arguments of confirmation, to 
establish them in the true faith which he had planted 
among them. He speaks, therefore, in high terms 
of the greatness and mysteriousness of the Dispensa- 
tion of which they were now in possession, having that 
advantage over theirfathers, whether Jews orGentiles. 
He cautions them against the danger which still 
remained from those who would not give up their 
attachment to the former philosophy of the Gentiles 
on the one hand, or the former religion of the Jews on 
the other. He admonishes them at the same time to 
"walk as children of light," as worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith they were called ; that is, to avoid 
the vices of the Gentiles and practise the Christian 
virtues. He speaks also throughout in a lofty strain 
of exultation of the work which he had accomplished, 
of planting the Gospel among them, and with high 

* About the year of our Lord 62, Ner. 9, supposing them to have 
been written at the latter end of his imprisonment. 
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expectations of future glory to himself and those 
who should follow him. So far, I think, they have 
a common character ^. It is remarked that he speaks 
to the Philippians with particular affection and con- 
fidence. "Haec Epistola," says Grotius, "laetior 
alacriorque et blandior caeteris." He carries in this 
Epistle his confidence in his followers, and exulta- 
tion arising from thence, rather farther than in the 
rest. They had taken notice of him in his imprison- 
ment by sending him a present *, as they had also 
done once before. The Acts of the Apostles tell us 
when he planted the Churches at Ephesus and 
Philippi \ It appears by the Epistle ® that he had 
never been at Colossas, but he had been in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Christianity had spread here fi'om 
other parts of Asia Minor. He addresses them, 
therefore, as his own disciples. This Epistle was 
written, not to the single city whose name it bears, 
but also to the neighbouring cities of Laodicea and 
HierapoHs. So was that to the Ephesians probably 
meant for other cities of Asia Minor'. Those to 



^ The two to the Ephesians and Colossians were sent by the same mes- 
senger (Eph. vi. 21, 22. Col. iv. 7 — 9), and contain many passages ex- 
tremely similar both in sense and expression. (See Paley's " Horse Paulinse" 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians.) 

< Phil. iv. 16—17. 

* That at Philippi (Acts xvi. 12), a.d. 61, Claudia II. ; at Ephesus, 
either when he was in Phrygia and Mysia in the same year (Acts xvi. 
6. 8), or, at the latest, three years afterwards (Acts xix. 1). 

• Col. ii. 1. 

5^ Koppe supposes, not improbably, that the words cV 'Ec^cV^ are an 
interpolation ; and that this Epistle was a circular letter, to be shown to 
many cities. He grounds this opinion on his interpretation of a passage 
in Tertullian, and on the want of the particular salutations and familiar 

T 2 
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the Corintliians aro expressly addressed to all the 
Cliristians in Acliaia. 

There are two other Epistles which St. Paul wrote 
when a prisoner. That to Philemon and the Second 
to Timothy. The first is a most affectionate address 
as to a brother in the Christian faith, in behalf of a 
servant of his whom St. Paul had made a convert at 
Rome. The other is a parting commission to him 
who was to be the chief of his successors, and whom 
he therefore calls his beloved son. He exhorts 
him to steadfastness amidst the corruptions of the 
world, and the perils to which he should be exposed. j 
He foretells the sufferings and perilous times of the 
Church, exhorts to patience and perseverance under 
these afflictions, and concludes with expressing a 
strong assurance of his own future reward and 
happiness. This is thought to have been written 
during his second imprisonment, both from the whole 
strain of the Epistle, and because he speaks " of his 
departure being at hand%" whereas in the other 
Epistles he frequently expresses expectations of being 
released ^ That he suffered a second imprisonment 
is a circumstance added by Sacred History, for the 
Acts of the Apostles end with his first arrival 
at Rome ; but it is probable from his own expectations 
of release, and because we find in the Acts that 

and local address to be found in St. Paul's other Epistles to particular 
Churches. 

Paley, on the same grounds, supposes it to be the Epistle " from Lao- 
dicea" mentioned in Col. iv. 16; but some of his arguments may be 
answered by supposing it not particularly addressed to the Ephesians, but 
to others in common with them. 

8 2 Tim. iv. 6. 9 Philem. 20. Phil. ii. 24. 
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his first confinement was attended with so little 
strictness. 

We must go back to an earher part of St. Paul's 
life for the occasion of his writing the two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. The date of the first is 
determined by the account in the third chapter, of 
his waiting for the return of Timothy, being him- 
self at Athens, before he should write to them. 
Timothy met him again at Corinth ^ soon after 
which the Epistle appears to have been written. 
He had converted the Thessalonians in his way from 
Asia to Greece, and he now writes to them as to 
new converts who had received the Grospel gladly, 
but were in danger of relapsing into vice and error. 
He had sent Timothy to them to confirm them in 
the faith, and having received from him an account 
that they stiQ in general adhered to it, he now 
endeavours to renew by letter the effect which his 
presence and preaching had had among them ; of 
which, therefore, he reminds them. The second 
Epistle, probably, soon followed it, though there is 
no certain evidence of this. It is chiefly levelled 
against a particular error, the too forward expec- 
tation of a general judgment. He would convince 
them of its certainty, but not before the Church 
should have experienced great trials. 

The First Epistle to Timothy is also supposed by 
many to have been written early. He speaks of 
having left Timothy at Ephesus when he went into 
Macedonia, as if this were recent. His journey into 

* Acts xviii. 5. 
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Macedonia is understood to be that firom Ephesus, 
spoken of in Acts xx.*, the only one firom Ephesus 
to ^lacedonia mentioned in the Acts. The Epistle 
contains directions for his own private conduct, and 
for those whom he should appoint to be ministers in 
the Church, and through them to the people. 

The Epistle to Titus is said to have been written 
between St. Paxil's first and second imprisonment *, 



* Others place this Epistle later (Pearson and Beansobre), and snppose 
him to mean a journey from Ephesus to Macedonia, after his first confine- 
ment. The account of the sequel of St. Paul's travels, as Beansobre and 
L'Enfant have fpven it, copying Pearson, is consistent, and made to agree 
with his later Epistles, but in great measure conjectural; that account 
assigns to this Epistle a late date. A strong argument against this date 
is that St Paul (Acts xx.) tells the elders at Ephesus that they should see 
his face no more, whereas this account supposes him to have been there 
again at no great distance of time. 

Pearson avoids this objection by supposing St. Paul to have gone into 
Macedonia without himself touching at Ephesus, when he directed Timo- 
thy to stay there ; to have gone, for instance, firom CoIosssb, leaving Ephe- 
sus ; and he gives good reasons why Timothy could not have been left at 
Ephesus in any of the three voyages of St. Paul to Macedonia mentioned 
in the Acts. 

It appears, indeed, from the superscription to the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (as Paley has observed, " Horse Paulina"), that Timothy was 
with St. Paul at the time supposed. This observation seems decisive of the 
question ; and, indeed, the congruity of this Epistle with the Second to 
Timothy and that to Titus, and the firequent cautions against the corrup- 
tions of Christianity from false learning, probably that of the Gnostics, 
strongly concur to give it a late date ; the words to the Ephesians, even 
without the supposition of Pearson, need not be understood so rigidly as 
to preclude this determination. 

' Michaelis and Lardner give an earlier date to the Epistle to Titus, 
and consequently suppose an earlier voyage of St. Paul to Crete from 
Greece or Asia Minor, though omitted in the Acts. It may be true that 
all St. Paul's transactions, even during the period to which that history 
extends, are not recorded there ; and that from Corinth he probably made 
several excursions, for the sake of extending his preaching ; but this 
seems too considerable, both in distance and in time, taken with its con- 
sequence of his wintering at Nicopolis, to be suppressed. The colour 
from Scripture for his undertaking distant voyages arises from his speak- 



I 
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and with some show of reason, for Paul had first 
touched at Crete in his way to Rome*. There- 
fore it could not be before his imprisonment there, 
and as he mentions nothing of his bonds, he was 
was probably now at Hberty. It is a pastoral charge 
to him who was to preside over the Church of the 
Cretans, and through him to the Cretans them- 
selves. 

It has been disputed of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
whether it be really St. Paul's. The style has been 
said to be different, but there can be no decisive 
argument drawn from hence, for the Apostle might 
vary his style according to the occasion. The argu- 
ment I cannot think to be unlike St. Paul's. Gibson 

ing of three shipwrecks, not otherwise explained, but these might have 
happened in the voyages there mentioned. His preaching in Illyricum 
(Eom. XV. 19) seems to belong to his passage from Macedonia to Greece. 

* Macknight thus describes St. Paul's history and travels after his first 
imprisonment: — That he set out from Italy for Judaea (Heb. xiii. 23), 
touching at Crete, and leaving Titus there (Titus i. 6), but taking Timothy 
with him (Heb. xiii. 23) ; that from Jerusalem he travelled through Syria 
and Cilicia into Galatia, and to Colossae* (Philem. 22), Ephesus (1 Tim. 
i.*3), Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13), Philippi (1 Tim. i. 3; Phil. i. 26, 26; ii. 24), 
Nicopolis (Titus iii. 12) ; from which he sets out with Titus, Trophimus, 
and Erastus ; leaves Erastus at Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20), thence to Crete, 
and at Miletus, in Crete, leaves Trophimus (2 Tim. iv. 20), and proceeds 
with Titus to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 10). 

In the above he agrees nearly with Pearson, except that the latter 
makes St. Paul first go to Spain before he set out for Judaea, according 
to the intention declared in his Epistle to the Eomans ; and that he sup- 
poses him to have taken Troas in his way from Corinth to Miletus, 
understanding the latter to be Miletus in Asia Minor. 

It is plain that both of them argue much upon the presumption of 
St. Paul's having actually fulfilled the several intentions expressed in his 
Epistles ; but as Titus was to join St. Paul again at Kicopolis, what occa- 
sion is there to suppose a second journey to Crete P 

* From ColossK, having found Tychicus there (Col. iv. 8), he writes his 
Epistle to Titus (Tit. iii. 12). 
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in his Pastoral Letters gives several good reasons 
why it should be his, and the weight of testimony is 
on that side *. Some have held it to be a translation 
of St. Luke from an Epistle of St. Paul, but there 
are difficulties in this hypothesis. It was certainly 
worthy of St. Paul thus to argue with the Jews 
from their own Scriptures, for the general drift of 
the Epistle is to prove that the person and character 
of Christ, and the nature of His Gospel correspond 
to persons and offices mentioned in the Jewish 
Scriptures, and to the institutions of their law, with 
a i)re-eminenco in every instance above them. I 
know of no other date to determine the particular 
time and occasion of writing it, except that it was 
written from Italy ^, and probably after he was 
released from his confinement (as he talks of coming 
shortly unto them), or when he expected to be 
released, and also when he expected Timothy to 
return to him from Macedonia. So much may be 
collected from the last chapter ^ 

There remain the Cathohc Epistles, as they are 
called, being written, not to single Churches, but to 

* See Pierce's introduction to his paraphrase on this Epistle, where they 
are collected. 

« Heb. xiii. 24 

'^ As to the subject and method, St. Paul's Epistles might be thus 
divided : Those to the Romans and Galatians and Hebrews, argumenta- 
tive ; to the Corinthians, controversial and authoritative ; to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philippians, are written by way of confirmation and 
admonition to confirmed converts, and tend to give them exalted notions 
of the privileges which belong to them as Christians. The two to the 
Thessalonians contain admonitions upon the occasion to new converts ; 
those to Timothy and Titus are didactic ; that to Philemon is a private 
intercession. 
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dispersed bodies of Christians. St. James's is 
written to the Jews in general of the twelve 
tribes, widely dispersed as they then were. It is 
chiefly an exhortation to the practice of Christian 
virtues, with cautions against false wisdom. The 
same appears to me to be the chief intention of both 
Epistles of St. Peter, accompanied with a refutation 
of some errors of which we do not know the true 
history, unless they are those of the arrogant sect 
of the Gnostics. His first Epistle is addressed to 
the "strangers scattered" through divers countries, 
which has occasioned much dispute. The most pro- 
bable interpretation, I think, is that they were Jewish 
proselytes now become Christians, who as well as the 
native Jews were at this time widely dispersed. 

St. John's Epistles afford us but little evidence 
of the time and occasion of writing them, except 
that their agreement with his Gospel shows that 
they were written with the same view, against the 
errors of those who would depreciate the person 
of Christ, or corrupt the simplicity of His religion ; 
and they give the same attractive description of 
true Christian charity, as a plain consequence of 
the Christian faith, and the greatest commandment 
of the Gospel. 

St. Jude's Epistle is written against some errors 
which were then rising, to the disturbance of the 
Christian faith, the same with those censured in the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter. The censures agree 
very well with the character which is given us of 
the Gnostics, that they returned again to their vain 
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philosophy after having known Christianity, and 
debased their religion by mixing them together. 
All the CathoUc Epistles seem to me to have two 
puq)oses in view, the correcting the prevalence of 
this false philosophy, and enforcing the moral duties 
of Christianity as the proper proof and consequence 
of their steadiness in the Faith. All, therefore, 
were written to people who had long ago received 
the Faith. 

The subjects of these CathoHc Epistles I pass 
over slightly, because they afford too many dis- 
cussions to be included at present; and, indeed, I 
entered upon the whole of this subject rather by the 
way of specimen, but have been led farther than I 
meant®. 

Being thus in possession of the general view and 
intention of the wrier, it now becomes very plain 
that we ought to proceed from hence to a strict dis- 
cussion of his whole argument, a work of no small 
skill and penetration; but it is that which we 

^ I know of no more useful book on this subject than Lardner's " His- 
tory of the Apostles and Evangelists/' It takes in not only the time and 
occasion of writing each book of the New Testament, but the several 
facts delivered and opinions held concerning the author of each. I do not 
answer for his opinions being always right ; but he has collected his 
materials with great pains, and there is always a great deal before the 
reader, and stated with great simplicity and candour. 

There is a very useful preface to St. Paul's Epistles in Beausobre and 
L'Enfaijt's Greek Testament, which gives the annals of St. Paul's life, 
and the occasion of writing each of his Epistles ; they follow Pearson's 
" Annales Paulinse " among his oj^era posthuma. To each Epistle there is 
also a separate preface. 

Pearson's "Annales Paulinae" is, indeed, itself a sufficient clue to St. Paul's 
Epistles ; it contains his whole history, contracted into a very small com- 
pass, and such facts of Jewish and Eoman history as have any relation to 
his travels. 
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should aim at as the only true way of understand- 
ing this part of the New Testament, and thus will 
there be required a critical judgment in discerning 
the aim and force of a series of argumentative 
reasoning often long, sometimes perplexed and 
intricate. 

In the Old Testament, when we have set aside the 
Historical part, there still remains another subject of 
criticism in the books which together make the 
Hagiographa of the Jews. These are poetical 
hymns or moral precepts, or a story drawn up 
poetically, as in the Book of Job. Now here, over 
and above the criticism which explains and amends 
the text, comes in that which shall determine of the 
justness of the poetry or the precept. These things 
are offered to our observation in Scripture in the 
same manner as in other works of learning. We 
are not required to force our faculties to the receiv- 
ing new forms and modes of writing, but to under- 
stand and approve what is conveyed to us in a form 
similar and corresponding to that which mere 
human wisdom would invent, and has invented as 
most useful and delightful. It obtains throughout, 
that by the proper use and exercise of our faculties, 
we are enabled to receive and approve the evidence 
of our religion, its truths, and the very form and 
style of the books in which it is deHvered to us. 
Therefore does this portion of Scripture in which I 
have chosen to illustrate the use of this branch of 
criticism alone furnish several subjects for it. The 
very Book of Psalms is much diversified. They are 
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sometimes didactic ; at others, hymns of victory, or 
of prayer, or of thanksgiving; at others, songs of 
lamentation, or odes which breathe the enthusiastic 
spirit of prophecy. The Book of Proverbs, again, 
as it derives its instruction from an intimate know- 
ledge of men and manners, so does it naturally refer 
us to the same for the full comprehension of its 
precepts. It tells us to study men and manners, 
that we may readily discern the force of the moral 
conveyed in a form somewhat enigmatical and con- 
cealed. The Book of Ecclesiastes is a series of self- 
debate and of moral reflection. The Book of Job is 
dramatic, and has its fable. The Song of Solomon 
is allegorical. It is manifest that to judge of these, 
to discern the force of each passage, with the con- 
nexion and design of the whole, and to be sensible 
of their true beauty and excellence, requires a mind 
versed in the higher kinds of criticism, which has 
been taught the elements and laws of poetry and 
composition, and habituated to discern the effect of 
them with certainty and readiness. Bishop Lowth 
has shown in his ^' Praslectiones de Sacra Poesi 
Hebraeorum" both that the Old Testament has 
several kinds of poetry, and that they depend upon 
the same laws and consist of the same elements, 
with some particular distinctions, indeed, of their 
own, but in general that they rest on the same 
foundation with all other poetry. I have instanced 
the Hagiographa, but the laws of good writing in 
this, as in all other cases, reach beyond the more 
artificial compositions of poetry to every kind of 
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writing. Therefore in the Historical books are 
there many subjects for the same criticism. The 
narrative itself has something which apphes to our 
imagination and affections, and there are parts 
inserted in them wholly poetical. I shall not even 
declare the books of the New Testament exempt 
from this criticism. 

With respect to composition and connexion of 
the parts in a whole work or book, observe that 
of the Gospel of St. John. He begins with an- 
nouncing that he relates the history of a Person 
extraordinary above all others in His very nature 
and oflGlce, and the purpose of His appearing 
upon earth. He proceeds at once to His being 
acknowledged by the forerunner of the Messiah, and 
to His calUng His disciples. This in the first 
chapter. Thence, to the end of the eleventh, are 
related with great selection some of the most re- 
markable of His discourses and works delivered or 
wrought for the conviction of the Jews, to whom He 
was first sent. Their chiefs and rulers, their multi- 
tudes, publicly at Jerusalem, at the great times of 
their feasts, and throughout the country, when col- 
lected in great numbers, are made witnesses of these 
things. His Discourses, if mysterious sometimes, 
are yet most striking and most affecting. The very 
Samaritans acknowledge them to be so. His works 
go on to that greatest of miracles, the raising a 
dead person to life. But the chief of the Jews are 
hardened and unbelieving. He is repeatedly in 
danger of His Ufe from them. ^* Therefore," says 
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the Apostle at the end of chapter xi., ** He walked 
no more openly among the Jews." 

And then, after relating in the next one more 
public appearance of Jesus at the Passover, he 
makes a remarkable transition in his work to 
the private discourses of Christ to His disciples, 
in which He prepares them for that full faith 
in Him and His mission which they were shortly 
to receive themselves, and proclaim throughout 
the world, when they should look back upon 
His words enlightened by the Holy Spirit. After 
these, which take up several chapters, he closes his 
work, after the example of the other Evangehsts, 
with the account of the sufferings, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ. Thus remarkably dispersed and 
connected are the parts of this Grospel. I might 
enlarge upon it, but rather leave it mth this hint to 
the private consideration of each of you, and offer 
it as a specimen of the greater rafts of the parts of 
a whole work. 

As to the exterior disposition of sentences, 
though the style may be artless and not studied, 
yet it has its excellencies which we may admire^. 
And who shall say that our Saviour and His 
Evangelists make no application to the passions 
of the human mind ? Can it be right to read with 
coldness and indifference, as mere matter of fact, the 



* I know of no better description of it than the short one given by 
Photius, Cod. 114 : r^s o\i.dKr\i #cai avTov^Mwi (fypdafcas, Ka\ Trjg iprcvBc 
€fJL(t)vTOV x«p*''oy» fflt'"' rjv 6 €vayy€\iKov t€ kol dnocrroKucov dutfiefiop^mrai 
\6yos. But criticism goes beyond mere elegance of words. 
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incidents of our blessed Saviour's life, and His last 
sufferings ? Does that reader, properly speaking, 
understand His discourses, (those parting discourses, 
for instance, in St. John, which He addresses in so 
affectionate a manner to His disciples,) who reads 
them without any emotion of mind ? Let not any 
one wonder that I put this under the head of Criti- 
cism. A mind whose affections move aright is the 
only mind truly critical in works addressed to the 
imagination and passions. True Criticism is a ready 
habit of discerning truth, and of being moved with 
it accordingly. How to attain this criticism is no 
subject for me at present ; how to apply it to the 
Scriptures cannot here be explained any more than 
in the former case how to follow the argument. 
He who is master of either will be at no loss for 
their application. I can only point out what room 
there is for them. 

I have omitted one great subject of Criticism, the 
works of the prophets. These, as was said before, 
are partly Historical, often containing an enumera- 
tion of past facts, more frequently of future ones, 
but their style and manner is usually poetical, both 
of those who have written whole books, or whose 
prophesies are inserted in the historical. They 
seldom write the plain language of History, but 
abound in the sublimest and boldest diction, figura- 
tive beyond that which any other species of writing 
will bear ; and yet the prophets have each of them 
their separate manner. This is a great field for 
criticism, and, in many respects, new ; for the pro- 
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• 
photical stylo, though it use the same figures, will 

have a new aiTangement of them. We may oon- 
chido, therefore, that there is great room in the 
sacred books for that higher kind of criticism which 
goes beyond the int<}rpretation of the text to the 
series of historical facts or the occasion and con- 
nexion of argument, as also for that which takes 
into consideration the style of the author, the com- 
position of his words and sentences, and of the 
parts of his work, together with the source of his 
observations and nature of his address to the 
affections of the human mind. 

The mention of the Prophetical writings reminds 
me that the very interpretation of them is a matter 
of great diflSculty, and different from that of the 
interpretation of most other writings ; not that this 
difficulty affects the general argument to be derived 
from them. Some are so express, the number, 
agreement, and concurrence of them is so great, as 
to supersede particular difficulties ; but at the same 
time the interpretation of them singly is as great a 
difficulty as is to be found in any branch of learn- 
ing. I can only explain here from whence the 
difficulty arises, and upon what grounds we are to 
look for the solution of it. 

It arises in the first place fi'om the language in 
which Prophecies are conveyed, which is usually 
dark and figurative : nor is this any impeachment of 
its authority. Figurative language, by the context, 
by a mixture of plain words, or of figures derived 
fi?om different sources, or by the attendant circum- 
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stances, may be so detei^mined as to become per- 
fectly precise. When Balaam speaks of " a star 
that shall come out of Jacob, and a sceptre out of 
Israel," it is plain that he has some person in view, 
for we cannot otherwise reconcile the figures. 
When Daniel prophesied of the four beasts it would 
have been easy to see that he meant kingdoms or 
powers ; though he had not himself subjoined the in- 
terpretation, it would have appeared from the things 
attributed to them. The authority of the Prophecy 
wiU only be affected by an ambiguity. Equivocal 
terms, which have contrary meanings, totally de- 
stroy it, or it will be weakened by being conceived 
in too general terms ; for thus it will include under 
it several particiilar meanings, and cannot be a 
direct or express prophecy of any one. These were 
the artifices of false oracles and diviners. By the 
one they were provided in doubtfiil cases depending 
for either event, by the other they had their chance 
of many contingencies in things not yet set in 
motion ; but figurative language falls not necessarily 
under these exceptions. If we were to grant two 
distinct senses, a Uteral and figurative, yet one may 
be excluded by circumstances ; but though called 
highly figurative, it may more commonly be deter- 
mined to one, though that sense be very difficult to 
discern. It is sufficient, certainly, if after the 
event we are masters of the interpretation ; it is 
sufficient, I mean, to show that the thing was really 
foretold, if the event should clear up the former 
darkness and uncertainty. Thus it might be diffi- 

VOL. II. u 
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cult, before the coming of the Messiah, to reconcile 
what was foretold of His glory, His kingdom, and 
His power, with what was also foretold of His 
sufferings and ignominious death. But the Pro- 
phecy stands good if the history of Christ reconciles 
them. 

Let us consider that it was one intent of Pro- 
phecy to keep the minds of men in suspense, to 
maintain a sense of religion and dependence upon 
God among them, to teach them to expect some 
great deliverance or pimishment, without making 
them masters at the same time, as in the plain nar- 
rative of history, of all the particiilar counsels of 
God's providence. This was effected by a language 
figurative above all other; and if place and time 
were ascertained, which make prophecy direct and 
express, yet these were wrapped up in obscure descrip- 
tions. That the Messiah shoiild come before " the j 
sceptre departed from Judah " is to us a limitation t 
of the period ; but the Jews before Christ could not 
so understand it. In short, Prophecy was meant to 
be a " light shining in a dark place." I suppose the 
Prophet himself who uttered it often did not under- 
stand its fiill meaning: he spake as the Holy 
Spirit moved him. Thus it will appear that that 
which is determinate in itself, when all circum- 
stances are taken into consideration and the facts 
described are before our view, or which becomes 
determinate by being taken together with other 
corresponding predictions (in which manner general 
predictions are often determined), may be exceed- 
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ingly diflSoult to understand beforehand, or even 
after the events where we have no authoritative 
interpretation of it^ Hence arises one difl&culty 
where there may seem to be, though it is not so, 
various senses, or no one determinate sense. But 
in other cases we are told that there is actually a 
double sense ; and there is some foundation for this 
assertion; and hence the Apostles are often de- 
fended •when they apply to the person of Christ or 
times of the Gospel what seems to belong to other 
persons and times. I will endeavour to explain 
this, though I cannot admit of a double sense pro- 
perly and strictly speaking. It is certain that from 
the time of the promise given to Abraham, God 
meant frequently to remind the Jews of their great 
dehverance to come by many incidents of their 
history and frequent temporal deliverances. The 
same end had many of their institutions. They 
might be complete for present use, but they had 
also a prospect forward. Thus their bondage in 
Egypt, their captivity in Babylon, had relation to 
the bondage of sin; their deliverance from either, 
to that great deliverance to take place in Christ. 
The Paschal lamb represented the "Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world;'* the entrance' 
of the High Priest once a year into the Holy of 
Holies, the one sacrifice and expiation to be made by 

^ " God gave tliis" (says Sir I. Newton, speaking of the Apocalypse) " and 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, not to gratify men's curiosities, by 
enabling them to foreknow things, but that, after they were fulfilled, they 
might be interpreted by the event, and His own Providence, not the inter- 
preter, be then manifested thereby to the world." 

u 2 
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Olirist for all mankind. These were circumstances 
of analogy and relation whicli God, the Author of 
both dispensations, contrived for the better inter- 
pretation and confirmation of the latter. 

And because He did not mean that the Jews should 
rest satisfied with these, therefore the instructions or 
predictions given concerning them often look beyond 
the thing first intended. These, then, are called 
Types of those things which were to correspond with 
them afterwards. In the same manner persons also 
amongst the Jews bore an Analogy to Christ : " A 
Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto thee 
like unto me^" said Moses. Moses was prophet 
and lawgiver, and also mediator between God and 
the Jews when the law was given, and thus in an 
especial manner resembled Christ. David, again, as 
king of all Israel, as the first king fi:om the chosen 
tribe of Judah, as exposed to trials and sufferings 
before he ascended the throne, was a shadow or type 
of Christ. Of these persons, then, many things were 
said, some of them in a primary sense, of Christ in a £ 

secondary. And this primary and secondary sense 
may obtain without ambiguity ; a prediction may be 
applied to Christ which was said of David, because 
said of him in that respect in which it was ordained 
that he should resemble Christ and be His forerunner. 
But it being the intention of God continually to 
remind the Jews of a greater deliverance, and to 
raise their expectations of it, hence it has often 

^ Deut. xviii. 15. 
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happened that the prediction is true of that thing or 
person of which it was immediately made, but in an 
incomplete sense, or it is true of it in part only, 
whilst another part remained unaccomplished. We 
may say, then, that it receives some accomplishment 
in him of whom it is true incompletely and in part, 
but the full and proper accomplishment may yet 
remain to be afterwards fulfilled, the sense of the 
propheey being one and the same ^. Thus in the 
40th chapter of Isaiah, " Comfort ye, comfort ye My 
people," &c., " The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness," &c., say with some interpreters that the 
prophecy relates to the return of the Jews from 
Babylon, and is a poetical description of it, yet mere 
poetical description could have no grounds for going 
so far as to say that "the warfare of Israel was 
accomplished and her iniquity pardoned," or again, 
that "the glory of the Lord should be revealed, and 
all flesh should see it together." These parts must 
wait for theirfurther accomplishment in the Revelation 
of Christ given to all nations, and in the first pro- 
clamation of it by John the Baptist. It will be more 
proper, then, to say that occasion was taken fi:*om the 
circumstances of that joyful return to remind them 
of the promise of a future deliverance of which that 
was but the earnest, pledge, and shadow. In the 
7th, 8th, and 9th chapters of Isaiah we have an 

' " Quae olim secundum literam complementum suum habuerunt, licet 
non secundum omnimodam promissionis divinae latitudinem, sensu vero 
secundo ac mystico in Christo Domino nostro sunt impleta, et quidem 
perfectissimo modo, litei-se sensu in amplitudine sua accepto." (Limborch 
"Arnica Collatio," c. 5.) 
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example of an intermixed prophecy *. God, by His 
prophet, means to assure Ahaz of a deliverance from 
the kings of Syria and Israel, who were then fomiid- 
able to him. Great parts of these chapters relate to 
this present blessing, but when in the midst of these 
promises there is inserted that of the promise of a 
Child to be bom of a Virgin, to whom titles are 
given the same with those of Jehovah Himself, of 
whose government it is said there should be no end, 
it is plain that the prediction could but be partially 
accomplished in the present protection of the Jews 
from their enemies, and they must themselves have 
been taught to raise their expectations to something 
greater beyond it. David frequently personates the 
Messiah ; in the 2nd Psalm he begins with his own 
settlement under the protection of God, but he goes 
on to a Person called the Son of God, to whom the 
heathen were given for an inheritance, which can 
only relate to some person prefigured by him. In 
the 72nd he begins with the glory of Solomon his 
son, but when he says that his name shall endure, and 
that all nations shall be blessed in him, he seems to 
go on to that promised seed of whom greater things 
had been predicted both by himself and by pro- 
phets before him ^ In the 22nd Psalm he describes 
his own suflferings, but it is remarkable that many 
of the expressions can be apphed to himself but 
figuratively, and in Christ afterwards took place lite- 

*■ The very promise to Abraham is an intermixed prophecy ; it partly 
promises to his seed the land of Canaan, partly looks forward to a greater 
blessing, in which all the nations of the earth should be concerned. 

* See 2 Sam. vii. 
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rally — as in the conclusion lie speaks of the coming 
in of the Gentiles. How is this to be understood, 
but that he meant to point out a future person of 
whom he was but the Type ? There is another diffi- 
culty even with regard to clear prophecies of the 
Messiah, that in the whole or in part they are not 
yet fulfilled, but relate to His second coming. It is 
no disparagement, then, to Prophecies concerning the 
Messiah that His first appearance on earth does not 
come up to their sense. Most parts of the Apoca- 
lypse are rather awful mysteries of which we are to 
wait for the accomplishment, than capable of any 
positive determination at present. These considera- 
tions may serve to open to us the nature of the sub- 
ject, and also lead to some account of the great 
difficulty which arises fi:om the manner in which the 
Old Testament is sometimes cited in the New. 

For that purpose I will draw some rules as con- 
clusions from what has been said. We find that the 
prophecies are of very different kinds. Now what- 
ever prophecies are adduced as evidence that Christ 
was the Messiah must be direct and express ; that is, 
they must contain particular circumstances fulfilled 
in Him, and in Him only. Such are some relating to 
His voluntary sufferings, His resiurection, and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, and the caUing of the Gen- 
tiles. Such only can be positive proofs of praster- 
natural foreknowledge : being in possession of these, 
we may add others of another sort in confirmation of 
them, as those which are more general, and contain 
promises of some Great DeHverer, some great future 
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blessing and kingdom ; especially if from the order 
in which they stand, and the manner in whioli they 
were made, they all seem to have the same tendency 
and to centre in one point. It becomes reasonable 
to think that they meant the same thing, which we 
know from other instances to have been precisely 
foretold. Then, also, if we find persons and things 
to have been so ordained and appointed as to pre- 
figure or bear an analogy to something to come, and 
that there were predictions concerning them which 
were fulfilled but partially in them, we have a right 
to look for their full and proper accompUshment in 
that which answers to them as their antitype, and 
thus the proof becomes more complete because of 
the agreement and analogy throughout the whole 
scheme. There is also another use in these Types — 
that they explain the nature of the Messiah's oflBce 
and of His dispensation, for the Law and Jewish 
history were meant to be " a shadow of good things 
to come," and are therefore a proper explanation of 
them. It was especially so to the Jews. Nor is this 
to make the Scriptures mystical and allegorical ; 
every part has its proper sense, though there may be 
sometimes a remote and distant relation. 

The Apostles, then, are not always to be understood 
when they bring a citation from the Old Testament 
to make use of it as positive and direct proof. 
They may sometimes produce that which belongs to 
Christ in common with others, or they may some- 
times make the application of that which in its 
own terms was general, but now by its relation to 
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other parts of the same scheme, and by its being 
eminently fulfilled in Christ, becomes a prophecy of 
Him only; or they may produce arguments, as 
they are called, a simili or a pari — that is, they may 
illustrate the new dispensation by things similar or 
equal to the parts of it in the Old. They may quote 
the Old Testament by way of allusion rather than 
prophecy. 

But since all these things obtain, it is plain that to 
adjust them in every particular, and to make out the 
exact sense of each prophecy in the Old or the 
application of it in the New, must be one of the most 
abstruse and diflBcult branches of learning. 

Sacred Criticism, then, over and above the expla- 
nation and emendation of the text, has its employment 
also, 1. in ascertaining the order and nature of the 
historical facts, as in most books of the Old Testa- 
ment and some of the New; 2. in inquiring into the 
occasion and course of the argument, as in the Epistles 
of the New Testament chiefly, in all other parts occa- 
sionally ; 3. in determining the nature of the style 
and composition, and that not only in words and 
sentences, but also in the composition of the matter 
as adapted to strike with its force or attract with 
its excellence the human mind, this chiefly in the 
Hagiographa, but occasionally throughout the Scrip- 
tures ; and it has also a particular province of inter- 
pretation in the Prophetical writings, inasmuch as 
the full sense and intention of the Prophecy is 
not evident from the mere Kteral explanation of the 
words. 
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GILDEltT AND BITINGTOX, PBIITIEBS, 
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